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Scarlet 


HE town of Lewisville — “ county 
seat of River County, Iowa, situated 
on the west bank of the Mississippi 

River, principal product furniture ” — has 

about fourteen thousand inhabitants. 

Shortly after ten o’clock one May morn- 

ing two of them were standing in the door- 

way of Ossian McElroy’s bookstore. 

One of these two was Mary Miller, a 
gentle and rather timid young woman, Os- 
sian McElroy’s bookkeeper and assistant. 
The other was a tall man, stoop-shouldered, 
with a close-cropped beard, a long-skirted 
coat much the worse for wear, dark eyes 
that glittered as if with fever, and a face 
that combined childishly eager optimism 
with intense anxiety. His expression was 
somewhat that of a sanguine child who is 
enthusiastically erecting a tower of bricks, 
but who is sure that in about half a minute 
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it will fall and crush him, because that is 
what his towers always do. 

This man, who was nervously gazing 
down the street, was Randolph O. Foster, 
owner and editor of the Lewisville Weekly 
Chat. This was Thursday, and the Chat 
went to press on Friday morning, and Mr. 
Foster knew he should be in his office. He 
was needed there. 

“Mr. McElroy ought to be here in a 
minute,” said Miss Miller. ‘He only 
went to the post office. He always hurries 
back with the papers.” 

Mr. Foster slapped his hand with a large 
flat envelope he held. 

“T’m in a rush—I’m needed at the 
office,” he fretted, and fingered his beard. 
He took out his watch, the dollar kind, and 
frowned at it. “ Drat it!” he complained. 
“Why don’t the man come?” 
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Instead of Mr. McElroy, another man 
turned in at the doorway. 

“ Papers up yet?” he asked Miss Miller, 
and then greeted Foster jovially, telling 
him it was a fine day, and slapping him 
on the back. 

The newcomer was a huge man, with 
cheeks like the jowls of a hog, and good 
nature oozing from him everywhere. He 
wore a large gray felt hat and a linen dust- 
er. He was Brat Hines, Lewisville’s lead- 
ing horseman and livery stable owner, 
whose business—much to his disgust—had 
become, through force of circumstances, 
. more of a garage than a stable. ‘ 

“Don’t do that!” said the editor pee- 
vishly, when the liveryman slapped him on 
the back. “I hate to be slapped on the 
back. I detest it. I’ve told you a hun- 
dred times not to slap me on the back. 
One of these days I'll kill you for it!” 

He was interrupted by a small boy who 
arrived with a large bundle of Chicago 
newspapers, and who announced that Mr. 
McElroy would “ be right up.” Miss Mil- 
ler took the bundle and went inside. The 
boy followed her, for he had a route to 


Merchants began arriving, to get their 


morning papers. Miss Miller, who had 
opened the bundle, handed one to the liv- 
eryman, who glanced at the headlines, fold- 
ed the paper, and put it into his pocket. 
He turned to go, but the editor stopped 
him. 

“ A minute, Hines,” he said. “ I’ve got 
something. You remember that story I 
gave you to read, don’t you—the one in the 
Chat, by a Japanese—by Isnoke—about 
your livery stable?” 

“ Sure do!” said Hines. ‘“ Some story!” 

“ Well, see here,” said the editor, slap- 
ping his hand again with the fat envelope. 
“I know who wrote it. I’ve discovered the 
man. He’s not a Jap at all—plain white 

American fellow, right here in Lewisville. 
I’ve got here,” he said, shaking the fat en- 
velope, “a story from him that is—well, 
it’s great! It’s wonderful! It’s one of the 
biggest, finest—” : 

He stopped short, for Ossian McElroy 
arrived. Ossian McElroy was a man of 
forty years, undersized, with spectacles, 
and as eagerly nervous as the editor, but 
without his anxiety. His optimism had no 
pessimistic discoloration. 

All men are more or less children, and 
Ossian McElroy was more a child than 
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most, in his hopeful attitude toward life. 
He was a bachelor, he had a nice book and 
stationery business, with wall paper and 
hammocks and so forth thrown in, and he 
found life wonderful. Particularly was he 
finding literature wonderful. 

McElroy’s education had not carried him 
beyond the first class of the eighth grade. 
He had become a clerk in this little book 
store when he left school; but his activities 
had been confined to the wall paper, ham- 
mock, and novelty ends of the business. 
Mr. Mellick, the owner, had handled the 
books; but now that Mellick was dead, and 
McElroy the owner, Ossian had “ discov- 
ered ” literature. 

Like all those who discover literature for 
themselves, rather than having it forced on 
them, he loved it. He was an enthusiast. 
Every book he read was his own discovery, 
and he was as proud of Thackeray, Plato, 
Booth Tarkington, and Elizabeth as Chris- 
topher Columbus ever was of America. 

Any day you could find Ossian McElroy 
behind the fountain pen show case, just in- 
side his shop door, sitting on the shelf edge 
with his feet on an empty box, reading a 
book. The brisk little man was so enthusi- 
astic about books that he could talk noth- 
ing else. When he read a book he liked, 
he talked about it to every one. He was so 
enthusiastic that his speech could not keep 
pace with his thoughts, and he stammered 
and “ ah’d.” 

Normally Ossian McElroy was the most 
bashful of men, and blushed when he 
spoke; but when he talked books, he forgot 
his bashfulness, and his eyes beamed. He 
thought a good book was the greatest thing 
in the world. This enthusiasm was for 
books only; his literature had to be be- 
tween cloth covers. He never read maga- 
zines. A thing had to be a book to be 
precious. This was, no doubt, because Mr. 
Mellick had never allowed Ossian to touch 
the books in the shop—thus giving Ossian 
a feeling that books were something nobly 
great. 

“My goodness, I’ve been waiting for 
you!” cried Foster, as McElroy appeared. 
“Thought you never would come. Look 
here! I’ve got a manuscript here—” 

He paused, and took Ossian’s arm. 

“ Let’s go in back,” he said. “ Let’s go 
where we can talk a minute. Hines, you 
come, too, if you’ve got a minute. This 
is—well, I don’t know what it is. Maybe 
it’s big.” 














It was necessary that they should go 
somewhere, if they wished to talk, for the 
trickle of people stopping for the Chicago 
newspapers was constant now, and almost 
all of them spoke to the three men, greet- 
ing them. Ossian led the way to the back 
of his store, where, behind the wall paper 
racks, there was a small space in which he 
unpacked such goods as he received. There 
were no chairs, but there were bundles of 
wall paper, and these, when stood on end, 
made seats. 

“ Sit down,” the editor ordered. “I’m 
in a rush, but I want to give this thing all 
the time it deserves. Yes, sirs, I’d let the 
Chat go to the devil, if I had to, before I’d 
slight this! I think it is big. I think it is 
one of the biggest things that ever came to 
Lewisville. I think it is one of the biggest 
things that ever came to the world. I 
think,” he said, slapping his hand with the 
fat envelope again, “it is genius!” 

“ All right!” said the liveryman, cutting 
a slice from a plug of chewing tobacco. 
“Go ahead with the glad tidings. What’s 
genius, and what are we supposed to do 
about it?” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the editor impres- 
sively, holding the fat envelope high above 
his head, “ when, once in a lifetime, a gen- 
ius is born, it is the duty of all mankind 
to aid and comfort him. When, out of the 
petty affairs of a town like ours, a genius 
arises, it is the duty of the town to aid and 
assist him. It is the greatest honor such 
a town can have. Now I’ve got the genius. 
If I’m not mistaken, gentlemen, we have 
right here in Lewisville one of the greatest 
authors the world has ever known — the 
very greatest, perhaps!” 

“Tsnoke?” asked Ossian McElroy, and 
his eyes fairly glowed. 

“ Right!” said the editor. “ Isnoke!” 

Taking a typewritten manuscript from 
the envelope, he gently placed the latter 
on a wall paper bundle, as if even the wrap- 
per that had contained the work of the new- 
found genius was inestimably precious to 
the world. 

Ossian McElroy and Brat Hines paid 
sober attention. As a business man, Ran- 
dolph Foster was nothing. As a publisher 
he was almost nothing; but in the matter 
of literature, he had their fullest confidence. 

In Lewisville there were, roughly speak- 
ing, four newspapers. Two—the Times, 
published in the morning, and the Eagle, 
published in the evening—were splendidly 
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prosperous. There were weekly and semi- 
weekly Times and Eagle editions, both well 
worth while. The Wochenblatt—if I have 
the name correctly—was a weekly printed 
in the German language, and it, too, was 
prosperous. The Chat, published by Ran- 
dolph O. Foster, was the tailender of the 
newspapers, and so thoroughly a tailender 
that it hardly wagged at all. That it had 
appeared regularly every week for eight 
years was nothing less than a miracle, and 
Foster knew this better than any one else. 

From the pitiful eight-page paper Foster 
had to support himself and his wife and ° 
four children, and he never quite under- 
stood how he managed to do it. He bought 
his sheets with the four inside pages al- 
ready printed. The remaining four pages 
were set up in his office, and consisted of 
personal and society news, a page of his 
own clever editorials, and columns of 
“ They Say ” and “It Is Rumored That,” 
with the few advertisements he was able 
to wring from the reluctant merchants. His 
subscription list, paid, was just over three 
hundred names, and he called this “ less 
than two thousand ”—which it surely was. 
As the Times and Eagle claimed twelve 
thousand and eleven thousand respectively, 
it will be seen that the Chat stood little 
chance for business. 

Notwithstanding the shaky position of 
the Chat, and the fact that Foster—com- 
monly known as “ R. O.”—was considered 
a nuisance because of his eternal pestering 
for business, he did hold the esteem of the 
town for his brains and his supposed cul- 
ture. His editorials were the best stuff 
printed in Lewisville, and he was believed 
to know more about literature and its val- 
ues than any man in town. People re- 
spected his opinions. 

Some two years earlier, on opening his 
office door, R. O. had found a large white 
envelope on the floor. In the envelope was 
a short story entitled “Not Far From 
Paradise,” and with it was a typewritten 
note which said: 


Eprtor Chat: 

Here is a story I wrote, and I would be much 
obliged if you published it. If you do, I will send 
you another story next week. 

Yours truly, . 
TIsNOKE. 


Foster read the story, and considered it 
good enough to print. It had a certain 
charm, and it was suitable for a Lewisville 
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mewspaper, because the scene was laid in 
the scrubby little park across the tracks 
from Lewisville’s railway station. 

It is purported to be a chapter from the 
personal experiences of the author, a Jap- 
anese youth who had stepped from the 
Chicago train, and was waiting for the 
Bullhead, the branch train to Oscawalla, 
Iowa. He was a cook, and was on his way 
to Oscawalla to take a job in the hotel 
there. In the scrubby little park he saw 
a Japanese girl. She had walked there 
from a “ show boat” that was moored at 
the Lewisville levee. Followed the half 
hour of near-romance that constituted the 
theme of “ Not Far From Paradise.” 

Although R. O. Foster liked the theme 
of the story, he liked the setting best. Here 
was Brat Hines’s livery stable, with Brat 
standing in the door in his felt hat and 
linen duster. Here was Driggs, the negro 
stove polisher and whitewasher, stupid 
drunk on a park bench, slapping himself 
on the face to drive away the flies. Here 
were real Lewisville people doing what real 
Lewisville people actually did, easily recog- 
nizable under the names Isnoke had given 
them. Everything in the little story was 
real, except the plot itself and the two 
principal characters. 

R. O. Foster published the story. 

The next week another story was on the 
floor of his office when R. O. opened the 
door one morning. If anything, R. O. liked 
this second story better than the first. 
Thereafter each week saw an Isnoke story 
in the Chat. The subscription list of the 
little weekly did not leap upward because 
of the stories, but it did not decline, and 
R. O. had previously been seeing it decline 
each week. Now, when an old subscriber 
discontinued the Chat, there was a new one 
to write on the list, and R. O. noticed that 
the list, if it lost ordinary newspaper buy- 
ers, was gaining better names. People were 
interested in the Isnoke stories. 

For months R. O. tried to discover Is- 
noke. He tried every known method of 
working a clew from the name, supposing 
it to be a cipher, but nothing came of it. 
The simplest solution would have been that 
“ Isnoke ” represented the first two letters 
of the author’s three names—as “ Jokeba ” 
might stand for John Kendrick Bangs; but 
R. O. could find no Isaac or Israel or Ish- 
mael in Lewisville whose last name began 
with “ Ke.” 

Finally he gave up the search. It did 
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not matter much. The stories came regu- 
larly, and the author demanded no pay. 

But if R. O. no longer hunted for the 
author, he did not cease giving him honest 
praise. He talked about Isnoke incessant- 
ly. He was always drawing a copy of the 
Chat from his pocket and reading some one 
a paragraph about this or that, calling at- 
tention to the fact that it was a masterly 
etching of Reservoir Park, or the east end 
of Third Street, or of the suspender ped- 
dier who was in town three weeks before. 
He chortled as he read to Troemer, the gun- 
smith, the description of his shop and of 
the man himself. 

“©. Henry never did anything better 
than that!” he would say. 

So now he unfolded the manuscript. He 
tapped it with his finger. 

“ Ossian,” he said, “ you know, and I’ve 
told you, that this fellow Isnoke is a gen- 
ius. Well, that’s right! I’ve never had 
a line from him that I wasn’t glad to pub- 
lish; but he’s sent me a story here that I’m 
not going to publish. And why? For one 
thing it is too long, and for the other thing 
it is, in my opinion, just about the greatest 
story that was ever written by any man 
anywhere in the world!” 

“You don’t mean it!” exclaimed Ossian. 
“ Greater than Thackeray? ‘Than Balzac? 
Than Dickens? Than—than any one?” 

“ The greatest story, or one of the great- 
est, ever written. No, I won’t say written 
—I'll say conceived; for this story is not 
written the way I want it to be written. As 
it stands, it is a long short story. I want it 
written as a novel—a complete, full-length 
novel. If this story is written as a full- 
length novel, it is going to be the greatest 
novel ever written. I’m sure of that! It 
will be, not a best seller, but the best seller. 
In one week after it is published, it will 
make this boy the foremost American 
author!” 

“ Well, why don’t he go ahead and write 
it, then?” asked Brat Hines. 

R. O. caressed the manuscript with the 
flat of his hand. 

“He can’t,” he said. “ He can’t, and 
he can. He can’t, but he must. He can’t, 
but we are going to fix it so he can. That’s 
what I’m here for.” 


Ir 
“ Now, keep this under your hat,” R. O. 


went on. “This story I have here Is- 
noke calls ‘ Scarlet Hours,’ and it is an 














amazing piece of work. There is a plot in 
it—an attempted murder, love, blackmail, 
and all that. Even in this short form it is 
a tremendously great picture of Lewisville 
—of this town, and, for that reason, of all 
towns like this. You can call it a Lewis- 
ville novel. You could call the novel 
‘ Lewisville’ — a Lewisville novel written 
by a Lewisville boy. Isn’t that something 
for this town to be proud of? The greatest 
novel the world has ever known, written 
about Lewisville by one of Lewisville’s own 
boys?” 

“Tt is just that!” exclaimed Ossian, all 
excitement. 

“T got to take your word for that, R. 
O.,” Brat Hines said. ‘“ Me, I don’t read 
much. I remember reading a book once, 
along about thirty years ago, by some lady 
they named this board after—this weejy 
board. Twasn’t so bad, neither, only I 
couldn’t seem to get interested into it. I 
read it almost half through, though. And 
I read that story of this Isnoke’s that you 
asked me to. I made pretty good sense out 
of that one—maybe because it was short.” 

R. O. pulled at his beard nervously and 
eyed the liveryman. 

“Look here, Brat,” he said suddenly. 
“ Suppose you had a mare, and she foaled 
a trotter that broke all records. Suppose 
that trotter was called Scarlet Hours. Sup- 
pose Scarlet Hours trotted all over the 
world—America, Europe, and everywhere 
—and everywhere she was known as a Lew- 
isville, Iowa, horse. Wouldn’t Lewisville 
be proud of her, and proud of you?” 

“You bet she would! I only wish I 
owned a trotter like that!” 

“ Or a share in it,” said R. O. 

“ Or a share in it,” agreed Brat. 

“This book is going to be to the book 
world what that trotter would be to the 
horse world,” R. O. declared. “ I say Lew- 
isville ought to back this book to the limit. 
If this town takes this boy and makes it 
possible for him to write this book—write 
this ‘ Scarlet Hours’ story into full book 
length—it will be a proud town. Folks 
will know it, and will give the town credit. 
Lewisville will be talked about all over the 
world!” 

“Tt will!” exclaimed Ossian McElroy. 
“Not a doubt of that! Look how Newark 
gets slammed for neglecting Stephen Crane! 
Look how Boston, big as she is, gets praised 
for her authors—Longfellew, and Emerson, 
and that lot!” 
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“ The first town to get together in genu- 
ine booster style and back an author!” said 
R. O., nipping at his beard with nervous 
fingers. “ The first town to make its home- 
born genius a town affair! I tell you it 
will open a new era in literature. Good au- 
thors won’t have to starve in garrets or 
rush off to New York. Why, gentlemen, 
the average town don’t give a damn for its 
authors! It’s a shame! If Brat Hines, 
here, bred a likely filly, and was hard up, 
a hundred men would offer—offer volun- 
tarily, understand—to put up for the ex- 
penses of training that colt. They’d do the 
same if a high school kid developed a good 
pitching arm, or anything of that sort; but 
an author? Not yet! I say, let us do that 
very thing. I say, let Lewisville be the 
first town to do it. Lewisville backing for 
a Lewisville author!” 

R. O. had become so excited that he had 
risen and was walking up and down the 
small inclosure. Ossian McElroy’s eyes 
were glistening. Brat Hines sat with his 
elbows on his knees, gazing at the floor 
with no emotion whatever. 

“What do you say?” asked R. O., stop- 
ping in front of them. 

“Yes, indeed! Yes, let us do it!” ex- 
claimed Ossian. 

Brat Hines looked around for a cuspi- 
dor, and decided there was none. He 
walked to the back door, opened it, spat 
into the alley, and returned. 

“T don’t know as I quite get on to this 
business,” he said, standing with his hands 
in the pockets of his duster. “I’ve got to 
take your word for it that this lad can trot 
under three minutes in the book class; but 
your word is good enough for me. The 
idea is that the kid needs backing, ain’t it? 
What kind—whoop or cash?” 

“ Cash,” said R. O., and then added, 
with his finger pointed at Brat: “ Mind 
you, Brat, if I had the cash, I wouldn’t ask 
anybody. I'd give the boy the cash my- 
self; but you know what cash I’ve got— 
none!” 

““What’s he like?” asked Brat. “ Have 
you felt over him to see that he’s sound in 
wind and limb?” 

“ How did you discover who he is?” 
asked Ossian. 

“ He’s all right,” R. O. told Hines, and 
then to Ossian he said: “ Well, it was 
queer, that. Ever since I’ve been getting 
these Isnoke stories, I’ve been trying to 
get a line on the writer, as you know, Os- 
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sian, but no good—couldn’t trace him. 
Once I went so far as to stay in my office, 
in the dark, until two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, waiting to catch him. That was a 
Wednesday night — the night he usually 
slips his envelope under the door. Not a 
sign! That week the story came by mail; 
so I thought the boy must be some one in 
the building, or across the street. Not so; 
I checked up every male and female. I got 
every man in town who sells typewriter 
ribbons to keep an eye on ribbon buyers— 
you remember that, Ossian? When this 
boy’s ribbon was so worn that I could hard- 
ly read his manuscript, I was sure I would 
catch him, for he had to have a new rib- 
bon. The next week he had one, but no 
such ribbon had been sold, as far as any 
one knew.” 

R. O. paused, and pointed to the forward 
part of the store. 

“Your girl in there—Miss Miller,” he 
said. “She sold him the ribbon, he tells 
me, and promised to keep quiet about it.” 

R. O. put a hand behind him, and felt 
in the tail pocket of his coat. He drew out 
a newspaper. 

“We couldn’t discover Isnoke, but Des 
Moines could,” he said. “ This paper came 


among my exchanges this morning, and I 
happened to see the item—just luck that 
I did. It will probably be in the Times 
and Eagle to-night and to-morrow morn- 
ing. They'll be sure to clip it.” 

The article was headed “ Iowa’s Literary 
Promise,” and filled a quarter column or 


so. “It is one of the gratifying things 
about the growth of our State,” it began. 
After two or three introductory paragraphs, 
it went on: 


We have spoken before of the admirable orig- 
inal short stories printed in the Lewisville Chat. 
Having studied them somewhat carefully, we had 
believed their author to be the talented editor of 
that paper, Randolph O. Foster. Other papers 
in the State, aroused by our interest, have also 
been indulging in guesses at the authorship; but it 
has remained for us to discover that the real au- 
thor is a youth, an employee of a Lewisville 
store, where he works from early in the morning 
until ten or eleven at night. 

His name we are not at liberty to disclose, but 
his grandfather was the man who appealed the 
Dred Scott case from the Missouri court, sent it 
to Washington, and engaged Salmon P. Chase to 
defend the rights of the negro. 


And so on to high praise of the author 
of the Isnoke stories. 

“Well!” said R. O. 
don’t you?” 


“You know now, 
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Both Ossian and Brat Hines looked 
blank. Ossian had heard, vaguely, of the 
Dred Scott case. Brat Hines had not even 
heard of it. 

“The man who did that,” said R. O., 
somewhat scornfully, “was Lemuel P. 
Haddard, who failed in the packing busi- 
ness here in 1869. His son was Arthur 
Haddard, who ran a little notion store until 
he died a few years ago. Isnoke is his son 
Roger, who is working directly across the 
street from us this minute, in Willoway’s 
crockery shop.” 

“You don’t mean it!” Ossian exclaimed. 
“Why, he comes in here once or twice 
every day!” 

.“T do mean it, though,” said R. O. 
“T’ve just been over there, talking to him, 
and he admits the whole business.” 

“ And how did Des Moines ever discover 
it when you couldn’t?” asked Ossian. 

“ That’s it!” laughed R. O. “ Cherchez 
la femme! ‘ Find the woman,’ Brat. The 
boy’s engaged. He’s engaged to old Bur- 
chard’s daughter, and she went visiting out 
there and blabbed his secret. She’s just 
home from an Eastern college, and she ran 
out there for a week with her chum, who 
happens to be the daughter of Weeks, of 
the Gazette. Weeks got to praising Is- 
noke’s stuff, and she couldn’t keep it in. 
Proud of her Roger, you see. So I’ve been 
over talking to him.” 

“ Roger Haddard!” exclaimed Ossian 
again, with amazement. “ Well, I never 
would have thought of him!” 

“And here’s how it is,” R. O. said. 
“The boy has to work. He has himself 
and his mother and his sister to support, 
and he earns exactly fifty dollars a month 
over yonder—and glad to get it, he says. 
He was fired out of his last job because he 
couldn’t add a column of figures and get 
the same result twice in succession — or 
twice any time. He plugs at his work over 
there—sort of head salesman—six days a 
week, seven o’clock in the morning to ten 
at night, and until eleven or twelve Satur- 
day nights; and he writes these things in 
his spare time at home, for the fun of it. 
Spare time! Imagine that!” 

“ He’s no loafer,” Ossian said. 

“Owes me fourteen dollars for buggy 
hire,” said Brat; “ but I ain’t never pressed 
him for it.” 

“ Well, I talked to him,” said R.O. “I 
told him what I thought of his stuff, and he 
hardly believed me. I asked him about 











this Isnoke name, and when he told me I 
saw I should have guessed it the first pop. 
‘ Is-no-ke’ says as plain as need be, ‘ Is no 
key ’"—the name is no key to the writer. 


‘ Then I spoke to him about this ‘ Scarlet 


Hours’ story, and told him that he was 
throwing it away—that it ought to be done 
as a full-length novel. He said he just 
couldn’t do it. He had tried. He knew it 
was stuff for a novel, but, with the time 
he could scrape up for writing, he couldn’t 
keep the novel in mind. He lacked con- 
tinuity. You'll understand that, Ossian. 
He needs to be able to sit down day after 
day and write at the novel, so as to keep 
the characters alive in his mind. I can 
understand that.” 

“ Well, I guess I can, too,” said Brat 
Hines. “ It’s like tryin’ to run a first-class 
livery stable when you got to break away 
every two minutes and spend two hours 
fussing with these durned gas buggies.” 

“So here’s the proposition,” said R. O. 
“T’yve got this story here, and my man is 
waiting at the office to set it up, if it’s to be 
used as a short story. I'll cut it in two, 
and run one-half this week and one-half 
next. That will be the end of it. Or— 
and this is what I’d like to do, if this town 
is worth its fodder, as Brat would say— 
we three can get up a stock company, in- 
corporate it properly, sell stock, and finance 
Roger Haddard, so that he can give up his 
crockery job and give his time to making 
this story into a novel. I’d like to do it 
for the glory and honor of Lewisville!” 

“I’m with you, R. O.!” said Ossian 
promptly. 

Brat Hines flapped the skirts of his linen 
duster. 

“ How much is it going to cost a feller?” 
he asked. 

Til 


BEFoRE answering the liveryman, R. O. 
Foster went across the street and brought 
Roger Haddard to the meeting place be- 
hind Ossian McElroy’s wall paper racks. 

While Haddard did not seem especially 
bashful, he came with some reluctance. He 
had never talked about his writings except 
with Myra Burchard, to whom he was en- 
gaged, and her treatment of his confidences 
had not been such as to induce him to say 
much to her. She was hardly interested at 
all. Although she was a college girl, she 
had only the most rudimentary notions of 
literary values; and because Haddard had 
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written the stories, she supposed they could 
not be much. 

Her attitude toward Roger’s literary as- 
pirations was just about that of a wife who 
is a member of eighteen clubs toward a hus- 
band’s fad of collecting postage stamps, 
when that husband is president of a ten- 
million-dollar bank. Collecting postage 
stamps may be a nice little fad, but it has 
nothing to do with business. Myra loved 
Roger, and meant to marry him, but she 
also meant him to be the manager of the 
famous Burchard Furniture Factory. 
Neither selling crockery nor writing stories, 
in Myra’s mind, had anything to do with a 
husband as a live proposition. 

It was natural enough, therefore, that 
Haddard should come to Ossian’s reluc- 
tantly. Having his work spoken of con- 
fused him and made him blush, and that 
was why he had chosen a pen name. R. O. 
was right—an author in Lewisville, Iowa, 
until he has made a lot of money and has 
been praised by New York, is considered a 
poor sort of fish, not as important as a 
drunken butcher. At any rate, Lewisville 
had elected a drunken butcher to the board 
of aldermen, while, thus far, R. O. Foster 
of the precariously permanent Chat was 
the only man in the town to think of hunt- 
ing out the author of the stories based on 
Lewisville life. 

But if Haddard was reluctant in speak- 
ing of his stories, he was not the least 
doubtful of their quality. He knew they 
were good. He believed they were great. 
His own idea of the stories was that they 
were as good as anything he had ever read, 
but that they were too local—that they had 
too much Lewisville in them to appeal to 
outside readers. 

It was the very young author’s feeling 
that true romance lies only at a distance. 
He knew he would do a masterpiece some 
day, but he thought it must deal with New 
York or London or Paris. 

Haddard looked like a genius. As he 
entered the inclosure behind Ossian’s wall 
paper racks, he was an inch over six feet 
tall, loose-jointed, and rather shambling in 
gait. He wore a thin suit of peculiar dove- 
colored worsted that was shiny on the 
knees, on the seat, and at the elbows. His 
shirt had a blue collar and blue cuffs, but 
was itself of red and white stripes, suggest- 
ing peppermint candy such as is sold in 
sticks. His shoes were nominally tan, but 
actually a “coffee with milk” color, too 
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long and too sharply pointed, and of such 
soft leather and with such thin soles that 
his tread was as noiseless as if he wore 
moccasins. 

Haddard’s head was covered with brown 
curls, and his eyes were large and brilliant- 
ly blue, but he was not beautiful. He wore 
a number eight hat, which is a very large 
hat indeed, and his brow was correspond- 
ingly wide; but his face fell away from his 
brow so rapidly that it was actually a tri- 
angle. On each side of his ready-made 
brown bow tie his shoulders reached out a 
surprising distance. They were the shoul- 
ders of a giant; but here, too, he fell away 
rapidly to a ridiculously small waist and a 
pair of long, thin legs, so that he suggested 
a small triangle on a large triangle that was 
supported by rubbery pipestems. 

But there was this about Haddard— 
when he smiled, you saw nothing but his 
smile. It was a smile that made every 
right-minded matron wish that Roger Had- 
dard was her son. It made every unmar- 


ried woman catch her breath. It made men 
trust him, for he smiled with his eyes. 

“ Now, Haddard,” R. O. said, “ we’ve 
been talking this thing over, and I think 


we're pretty well agreed. It’s a shame to 
let you fool away your time in that crock- 
ery shop, when you can write the things 
you can write. We'll go into details later, 
but what I want to do is to have you take 
time to do this ‘ Scarlet Hours’ story into 
a novel. It’s big, and it’s just what the 
reading public wants now. It’s not only a 
lively story, but it is a picture of a small 
town just as the small town is. You don’t 
want to change it. You want to keep it 
just as it is, but you want to amplify it, 
develop the characters more, make a real 
novel of it; and we want to fix up a way 
so you can have time to do it.” 

Haddard ran his hand through his curls. 

“ T’d like that well enough, Mr. Foster,” 
he said; “ but I ought to tell you it isn’t 
much use for me to try to hold down a job 
and write a novel at the same time. You 
see, I’ve tried that, and I can’t do it. It 
won’t work. Heaven knows I’ve wanted 
to take time to write a novel, but I’ve got 
to support mother and Anna, and pay rent 
and all, and I don’t have a red cent at the 
end of the month.” 

“ T’ve got to get up to my office,” Foster 
said, taking a pencil from his pocket, and 
tearing a piece of paper from the wrapper 
of one of the bundles of wall paper; “ but 
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I want to get this thing started first. If 
we can make a go of it, I want to print that 
piece from the Gazette, and give you more 
of the same sort of thing, in to-morrow’s 
Chat. Now, you earn fifty a month over 
there at Willoway’s—six hundred a year— 
and you worry about making ends meet. 
I know what that means. I know how that 
takes it out of a man. Now, how long 
would it take you to write this novel?” 

“ Six months, I’m afraid,” said Haddard. 
“T wouldn’t want to try to do my first 
novel in less time than that. I’d want my 
first to be the best I could do.” 

“ Six months, then,” said R. O.; “ and 
say six months more to get it sold and set 
up and printed and on the market, and 
another six months before the royalties are 
due. In all, say eighteen months. If you 
kept your job you’d have earned nine hun- 
dred dollars— say one thousand dollars. 
All right! We propose to get two thousand 
dollars for you. You can give us a share 
in the book—whatever you think is fair.” 

“ Half,” said Haddard promptly. “ I’ve 
wondered, sometimes, if I couldn’t do some- 
thing of the sort. I’ve thought of it, and 
ee always thought I’d be willing to give 

“ Say half, then,” agreed R. O. “ We'll 
call that a deal. We'll raise the money—” 

“Hold on there!” said Brat Hines. 
“ Two thousand real, real dollars is—” 

“Now, keep your mouth shut, Brat!” 
R. O. impatiently interrupted. “ You 
won’t have to dig up any two thousand, or 
one thousand, or anything, if you don’t 
want to. You can come in or stay out. I 
haven’t any thousands myself, and you 
know it. Would you back the boy with ten 
dollars, or are you so confoundedly indif- 
ferent to literature that you won’t give a 
cent?” 

The liveryman pulled back the skirt of 
his linen duster, ran his hand into his trou- 
ser pocket, and drew out a fat roll of bills. 
From the outside of the roll he peeled off 
ten of the bills and tossed them on a bundle 
of wall paper. 

“A hundred plunks, R. O.,” he said. 
“ That satisfy you? I’ll back the boy that 
far, whether he paces, trots, or runs; and 
if you can match that, I'll double it on 
you.” 

The editor flushed. 

“You know very well it has been a hun- 
dred years since I’ve had one hundred dol- 
lars in cold cash, Brat,” he said. “I don’t 
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see a twenty-dollar bill once a year, or a 
ten-dollar bill once in six months; but I'll 
back my belief with a hundred dollars, if 
I have to sell my press. I'll finance it 
somehow. And you, Ossian?” 

“‘ A hundred,” he said. 

Foster put the manuscript of the “ Scar- 
let Hours ” story back in its envelope, and 
hid it in his pocket. He shook hands with 
Roger Haddard, formally, but with friendly 
warmth. 

“‘ Isnoke,” he said, “ one month from to- 
day we'll cut you loose from the crockery 
shop. I congratulate Lewisville. Gentle- 
men, remember this little corner with the— 
the wall paper and the littered floor. One 
of these days, when Haddard takes his 
proper place in the great aristocracy of true 
letters, this little scene will be as famous 
as the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Right here we have made Amer- 
ica’s greatest novelist free, and we have 
started an idea that will spread all over 
America — the community boost for the 
home genius! I’ve got to get back to my 
office. That man of mine will be howling 
his head off. I'll be in here at three this 
afternoon.” 

“Want me here?” asked the liveryman. 

“ Want you? Of course we want you!” 
exclaimed R. O. “ You’re one of the Big 
Three, ain’t you?” 

“T just thought,” said Brat apologeti- 
cally, “ that I don’t know much about this 
literature business.” 

“Why, man alive, you don’t have to!” 
cried R. O. “We don’t have to write the 
book. All we have to do is sell stock in it, 
and we’re going to need you and your cars 
to get around lively. You bet we want you 
here this afternoon!” 

“It’s a little hard for me to get away,” 
Haddard said. 

“Well, we don’t need you,” said R. O. 
“ If we do, we'll send across for you.” 


IV 


Wuen R. O. reached Ossian’s book 
store, he was half an hour late, writing the 
Haddard article having taken him longer 
than he had expected, and the necessity of 
filling the space usually occupied by an 
Isnoke story having taken still more time. 
He found Brat Hines leaning on the foun- 
tain pen show case, while Ossian McElroy, 
with a pink face and excited eyes, was mak- 
ing hasty computations on the back of an 
envelope. 
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“ My cats, R. O.!” Brat exclaimed, as 
the editor entered. “ This is going to beat 
the livery business—yes, sir, the livery and 
garage business combined! Tell him about 
it, Ossian.” 

“ Well, I figured it this way,” said Mc- 
Elroy, with the nervous diffidence that was 
his characteristic when excited. “I don’t 
think two thousand dollars is enough for 
Roger Haddard. He might make it do, 
but he might be cramped; and we don’t 
want to be known as some of those old-time 


patrons of famous writers were known— 


stingy helpers who only helped a little and 
got eternal fame in return. We don’t want 
that, do we?” 

“ All we want,” said R. O., “is to help 
this boy, and at the same time to honor 
Lewisville.” 

“ Yes—so I say, give him five thousand 
dollars,” said Ossian, finding another en- 
velope in his pocket, and putting the figures 
at the top of the blank side of it. “ There 
—five thousand dollars. To get that 
money we incorporate as a stock company 
—that’s fifty shares at one hundred dollars 
each—”’ 

“One minute,” interposed R.O. “ Re- 
member that we want to make this a Lewis- 
ville affair, not a close corporation. We 
want every man, woman, and child that 
cares a hang for Haddard, or for literature, 
or for the honor of Lewisville, to come in on 
this. Instead of fifty shares at a hundred 
dollars each, I would say five hundred 
shares at ten dollars each.” 

“Why not five thousand shares at one 
dollar each?” asked Brat Hines. “I got 
three or four hostlers down at my stable 
would like mighty well to come in for a 
dollar or two apiece. A dollar is spendin’ 
money to them fellers, but ten dollars is big 
money.” 

“Very well, five thousand shares at one 
dollar each,” agreed Ossian, and R. O. nod- 
ded that this suited him. “That ‘ll let 
everybody come in. So we get up the cor- 
poration, and the corporation sells five 
thousand shares and gets five thousand dol- 
lars for them. Then the folks have the 
shares and the corporation has the five 
thousand dollars. The corporation pays 
the money to Haddard for a half interest 
in the book he is going to write.” 

“ And if we lose,” said R. O., “ we've 
done right, anyway.” 

“Lose?” chuckled Brat. “Show him 
them figgers, Ossian!” 
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McElroy drew toward him a copy of the 
Bookseller and Stationer, and flipped over 
the pages until he found the article he 
wanted. 

“ Here’s what Brat means,” he said, and 
he read from the article: 


“A more recent period marked the advent of 
Harold Bell Wright and Gene Stratton Porter, the 
twin stars of the popular fiction firmament—the 
former with a total sale of 7,250,000 to date, and 
the latter with a record of 8,132,432 to date. 
Both are still writing to vast audiences.” 


“My cats!” exclaimed Brat Hines. 
“ Ain’t that terrible?” 
“ And here,” said Ossian, reading: 


“Eleanor H. Porter, whose two ‘ Pollyanna’ 
books, with a combined sale of 753,000— 


“ And here: 


“Zane Gray was king of best-sellers in 1920, 
with his million copies annually. 


“And O. Henry, this says, is past the 
four million mark, and Joe Lincoln’s Cape 
Cod stories have sold a total of two mil- 
lions and a half, and E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim exceeds two millions in America alone. 
Then there’s seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of ‘ The Four Horsemen of the Apoc- 
alypse,’ and that was by a foreigner; and 
* Main Street,’ two hundred and sixty-six 
thousand to date, and that was back in 
1921.” 

“ Ho-lee smoke!” exclaimed Brat Hines. 
“ Think of all them book readers—and me 
and my whole livery stable has read part of 
one book in the last ten years!” 

“That’s all right,” said Ossian; “ but 
let’s suppose Haddard’s book don’t sell 
quite top notch. Say it sells, the first year, 
three hundred thousand copies. Let’s keep 
our figures low and reasonable. And say 
it’s a two-dollar book. That’s six hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of sales the first 
year. On that our company will get a 
royalty. We won’t say twenty per cent— 
we'll say fifteen per cent. That makes the 
royalty for the first year ninety thousand 
dollars—half for Haddard and half for us. 
That’s forty-five thousand dollars for us, 
on an investment of five thousand—your 
dollar back and forty dollars profit the first 

r! ” 

“ Ain’t it awful?” gurgled Brat Hines, 
to whom these marvels of literature were 
entirely new. 

“ But that’s only for one year,” said Os- 
sian, reddening with enthusiasm, now that 
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he was fairly embarked in explanations. 
“ Tt ought to sell even better the next year; 
but say it does only as well. Say one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand dollars for the 
two years. Say four hundred thousand for 
the whole time the book sells. That’s rea- 
sonable. That’s conservative. Then 
there’s a hundred thousand for the foreign 
rights, and thirty thousand for the maga- 
zine rights, and Id call that giving them 
away —a book like this. And then we 
come to the motion picture rights. What 
will we ask for the motion picture rights?” 

Brat Hines stared, open-mouthed. Even 
R. O. looked worried. - 

“We don’t want to let them go too 
cheap,” R. O. said. 

“ How about two hundred thousand dol- 
lars?” asked Ossian, with his pencil sus- 
pended in air. 

“T don’t think we should throw them 
away,” said R. O. gently. “ Motion pic- 
ture rights are valuable.” 

“ Well, then, three hundred thousand?” 

“I’m not going to be hoggish,” said 
R. O. “I want to be fair all around, but I 
hear they get some tremendous prices for 
motion picture rights. And this is going to 
be a great book—the greatest novel ever 
written. Do you think three hundred thou- 
sand is enough for the picture rights?” 

“We must be conservative,” said Os- 
sian. “ We mustn’t get too big ideas.” 

“ All right!” said R. O., with the air of 
throwing away good money uselessly. 
“ Make it three hundred thousand for the 
picture rights.” 

“ But we wouldn’t sell the picture rights 
until Haddard had dramatized the book, 
and it had been played,” said Ossian. 
“Some of these stage plays make a lot of 
money—a million dollars, some of them; 
but let’s be conservative. Let’s say a hun- 
dred thousand dollars.” 

“Low enough,” agreed R. O., and Brat 
Hines chuckled. 

“ And there are other rights,” said Os- 
sian. “There are reprint book rights— 
the cheap edition—and second serial rights, 
and a lot of foreign rights. Lump the lot 
at thirty thousand dollars—and that’s prac- 
tically giving them away. Altogether that 
makes a total of nine hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars. Make it a million dol- 
lars in round figures. Of that Haddard 
gets half, and we get the other five hundred 
thousand. For every dollar a stockholder 
puts in he gets back a hundred dollars. 
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Brat, here, who puts in a hundred dollars, 
will get back ten thousand.” 

The three men were silent for a full min- 
ute, looking at one another with awe. R 
O. was trembling. He had taken this thing 
up with no idea but to help a young au- 
thor in whom he had faith, and it was go- 
ing to be the thing that would, after so 
many years of mean struggle, give him fi- 
nancial independence and assure his family 
the comforts he had never been able to 
give them. 

“T’ll go and get Haddard,” he said. 

“Wait one minute,” Ossian said. ‘“ We 
don’t want to annoy Haddard with both- 
ersome business details. We want to leave 
his mind free to handle his novel without 
having to think of other things. That’s our 
real reason for going into this. Now, we’ve 
got to organize. I propose that we call the 
company the Lewisville Author Encourage- 
ment Company. We'll have to have a 
board of directors and the usual officers, 
of course. We'll make R. O. the president 
—that’s only fair. I’m willing to take the 
work of secretary. Brat Hines, here, will 
be vice president, and I suggest Stanley 
Young as treasurer.” 

Stanley Young was cashier of the First 
National Bank of Lewisville. As his ap- 
pointment to the position of treasurer 
seemed eminently fitting, no one objected. 

““T have a reason for suggesting Young 
other than his reliability,” said Ossian. 
“ This is to be a community affair, and we 
want it to be carried to success with a rush. 
Young is president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, so that puts the chamber back of 
us. I suggest Winchell Gellert as attorney 
—or counsel, if that’s a better word. We'll 
have to have the incorporation papers 
drawn and the by-laws shaped. Then we'll 
pick a good board of directors—say fifteen 
men and women. We must have some 
women on the board, to get the women’s 
societies and clubs interested. Then we'll 
be ready to get out and sell stock.” 

“ That will be no trouble, at a dollar a 
share,” said R. O. “ Every school child 
will want a share or two.” 

“ That’s right,” agreed Ossian. “ We'll 
put Principal Overholt on the board. Go 
over and get Haddard, R. O.” 


Vv 


Happarp, when R. O. Foster crossed the 
street to get him, was standing at the curb 
before Willoway’s crockery store, with one 
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foot on the running board of Myra Bur- 
chard’s runabout. She was coaxing him to 
steal half an hour from Willoway and take 
a run up the river road in her car. He was 
rather glad R. O. came for him, for Myra 
was a most insistent coaxer, and Roger was 
a conscientious employee. He did not like 
to steal time from Willoway, and he did 
not like to refuse Myra. He was very 
much in love with Myra. 

Now he turned to greet R. O. 

“You know Myra Burchard, don’t you, 
Mr. Foster?” he said. 

Myra nodded and smiled at the editor, 
and said they were old friends. She had 
charming manners, always. She was dark 
and full-figured—“ a big girl,” as Lewis- 
ville said. Some day she would be either 
commanding or fat—or both, like her 
mother. Her face was round and pretty, 
and already she had the self-possession that 
comes with wealth, and with the knowledge 
that one is liked and held in consideration 
by one’s neighbors. 

“ Don’t want to interrupt,” said R. O., 
“ but Brat Hines is over at Ossian’s, Roger, 
and we’ve been talking over that little mat- 
ter of business. We’re ready to go ahead. 
with it full tilt, if you could come over for 
a few minutes.” 

“The book?” asked Myra eagerly. 
“Then you go right over, Roger. That’s 
the most important thing. We can take 
our ride some other time. Count me in— 
you know what I told you!” 

She smiled, gave him a pretty wave of 
her hand, and shot her car away from the 
curb. Roger said he would just go in and 
tell one of the clerks that he was going to 
be out for a few minutes, and R. O. waited 
for him. 

What Myra had told Roger was that if 
there was to be a stock company, and peo- 
ple were to be asked to subscribe, he must 
see that her name was put down for a thou- 
sand dollars. She wanted to have that 
much share in the book, at least. 

“Great! Fine!” said R. O., when Roger 
told him this. 

They crossed the street in the best of 
humors. Haddard listened while Ossian 
told the plan of organization. 

“ That’s all right,” he said. ‘“ That suits 
me. It is fine and liberal and—well, it 
makes me want to cry, it is all so wonderful 
and unexpected, and it means so much to 
me. There’s only one thing I’d like to be 
sure about.” 
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“ That’s right,” said Ossian. “ We want 
you to be sure of everything.” 

“Tt’s this board of directors you men- 
tioned,” said Haddard. “The board will 
be in control, I suppose, or why have a 
board? And—I hate to say it, but I will 
not be controlled!” 

“You? Controlled? Of course hot!” 
exclaimed Ossian. “ You'll be free. We'll 
give you the money, and you'll be absolute- 
ly free. All you have to do is turn out the 
novel. That’s understood.” 

“T know,” said Haddard. “ I know you 
mean it that way, Ossian, and I would 
never have thought of such a thing myself; 
but Myra spoke of it. I’ve got to write my 
book my own way. I can’t have a lot of 
people telling me it has to be this and that. 
You know that, R. O. You know an au- 
thor has to write what he feels, and not 
what some one tells him to write. He can’t 
do big work otherwise.” 

“ Absolutely!” agreed R. O. “ And we 
don’t want anything else.” 

“You don’t,” said Haddard, “ and Os- 
sian doesn’t, and Hines doesn’t; but look 
at it! You sell five thousand shares of 
stock. You have your long list of stock- 
holders, Myra called my attention to this. 
She has heard her father and brother talk- 
ing of such things. You get five thousand 
dollars, and that is to be given to me. 
Well, how is it to be given to me?” 

“Why,” replied Ossian, “we just give 
it to you. You sign a contract to write a 
full-length novel, and we give you the 
money.” 

“ But how do you give it to me?” asked 
Haddard. “ You can’t give it to me, and 
R. O. can’t, and Brat can’t. You've got 
to have a meeting of the board, and the 
board will vote that five thousand dollars 
shall be paid me in exchange for a contract 
to write the book and an agreement that 
the Encouragement Company is to handle 
the book and have half the profits. That’s 
the only way it can be done.” 

“ Ves, I see that,” said Ossian, a little 
doubtfully. 

“So the board has the power to say 
what the contract and the agreement shall 
be,” said Haddard; “and if I don’t sign 
on the dotted line, I don’t get the money. 
Right there you make the board a board 
of censors. You get a lot of crabbed old 
persons on the board, and cranks about one 
thing and another, and they won’t let a con- 
tract pass unless it compels me to submit 
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the novel to them for approval — purity 
stuff, and so on. I won’t dare to be my 
own man. I'll be a slave, and I can’t write 
if I am a slave.” 

“We'll let you pick the members of the 
board,” said Ossian. 

“ And I can pick until I am blue in the 
face,” said Haddard, “and at the first 
meeting the stockholders can say ‘ Ha! 
Ha!’ and elect any one they choose. All 
they need do is to line up enough votes. 
Can you see now what I am getting at?” 

“ What, Roger?” Ossian asked. 

“Tf you want to give me five thousand 
dollars,” said Roger, “ you’ve got to make 
that stock ten thousand shares instead of 
five thousand. You go out and sell four 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine of 
them, just as you have planned; and then 
you'll have to give me four thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine dollars end five 
thousand and one shares of stock for the 
half interest in my book. Or you can give 
me four thousand dollars and keep nine 
hundred and ninety-nine for expenses; but 
I must have five thousand and one shares 
of stock. I must have a majority of the 
shares. Then I can elect the board I want. 
I can elect a board that won’t be a miser- 
able, meddling crowd.” 

“'You’re dead right, son!” said Brat 
Hines. “ You’ve got the right idea!” 

“No board would think of interfering 
with you,” said Ossian. 

“Tt wouldn’t?” laughed Roger. “ Sup- 
pose Myra’s mother was on the board. 
Have you ever heard her howling that nine- 
tenths of the novels of to-day ought to be 
burned? Do you know what she thinks of 
all these modern books? Do you know 
what she would order me to write, when 
it is a novel about Lewisville, and I’m to 
be her dear little pet son-in-law?” 

“ Well, of course—” said Ossian. 

“ And that respected probable father-in- 
law of mine, John Burchard. What would 
he say? And would he have any power? 
He’s boss of the bank, and of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and of the town. ‘ Vote 
thus,’ he’d tell the others on the board, 
and they’d vote thus. You know that!” 

Ossian looked at the figures on his en- 
velope back. His brow creased. 

“What you want,” he said, “is that we 


. should give you enough shares to give you 


voting control. We wouldn’t have to sell 
any more. I think we can do that, R. O. 


How about it, Brat?” 














The two promoters of the Encourage- 
ment Company agreed with Ossian. 

“Then go ahead,” said Haddard. “I 
can’t tell you how happy all this is making 
me. I'll never forget it if I live to be a 
thousand. I—” 

He could say no more, for his emotion. 
He shook hands with the three men and 
hurried out of the store. 

Brat Hines was the first to speak. 

“T’m for him!” he said. “ He’s a thor- 
oughbred. This literature business ain’t in 
my line, but I’ll be durned if I don’t like 
to see a trotter let loose with his heels when 
a bum hand tries to drive him!” 


VI 


One unusually dark night, about two 
o’clock in the morning, some three weeks 
before Roger Haddard wrote the story to 
which he gave the title “ Scarlet Hours,” 
he finished writing another of his clever lit- 
tle tales. 

The moment he had made the line of 
dashes with which he always signified the 
end of a story, Roger jerked the sheet of 
paper from his typewriter, glanced at it 
hastily, arranged the sheets in proper order, 
and slipped them into a plain white en- 
velope. He looked up at his tin alarm 
clock, and, with what was actually a con- 
tinuous series of movements, he sealed the 
envelope, drew on his coat, put on his hat, 
and extinguished the one electric light. 
Then he tiptoed from his poorly furnished 
bedroom, down the stairs, and out upon 
the street, being careful not to make a noise 
that might awaken his mother or sister. 

For many weeks Roger had done this 
same thing each Wednesday night, after 
completing his weekly story. The office of 
the Chat was about ten blocks from the 
small story-and-a-half white cottage where 
he lived, and on some nights the trip was 
intensely unpleasant to a youth who had 
lowered his vitality by long hours of work. 
On this night he glanced upward at the sky. 

The air was hot for so early in the sea- 
son, and a wind was pushing through the 
tree tops, making a noise not unlike the 
sound of distant surf—a sound Roger Had- 
dard had never heard. The clouds were 
low, and reflected with a peculiar yellow 
the lights of the streets. 

As he closed the white gate, a huge drop 
of water struck the back of Roger’s hand. 
He hesitated, wondering if he should return 
for an umbrella; but he was too tired to 
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make the extra exertion, and he hurried 
down the deserted street. Before he had 
gone a block, the wind seemed to swoop 
down, almost throwing him against the 
fence, and with it came a wild burst of rain 
that was like a deluge. 

In two minutes Haddard was soaked to 
the skin; but he bent his head, held it 
away from the storm, and strode on. He 
had never missed a Wednesday night de- 
livery of a story, and he had no thought 
of doing so now. 

Turning a corner here and there, he 
reached the deserted Main Street, on which 
not a soul except himself was to be seen. 
Here the buildings partly protected him, 
and he increased his pace. His route led 
him almost the full length of the street; 
then he turned toward the river again, and, 
half a block farther on, reached the Chat 
office. He slipped the envelope under the 
door, and buttoned his coat tightly for his 
return to home and — blessed thought— 
bed. 

As Haddard turned into Main Street 
again, the rain was wilder than ever. The 
thoroughfare was not entirely dark. 
Through the rain the street lamps shone, 
and here and there a store gave out a faint 
radiance—as, for instance, where lights had 
been left burning behind the glass globes 
of colored liquids in the drug stores. 

One of these stores was Art Macklin’s. 
It had two windows, one on either side of 
the wide inset door, and in one window 
were red and yellow jars on either side of 
a pile of assorted sponges. In the other 
window the jars were blue and green, and 
the display was of cigars. 

The windows were shallow—not more 
than three feet deep from the glass. At 
the back of each of them was a red ma- 
hogany screen, or partition, shutting off all 
view of the interior of the store. These 
screens were perhaps three feet tall from 
the floor of the windows, but the windows 
were rather high above the walk. On the 
inner side, the screens were about five feet 
in total height from the store floor. 

The store door was in two wings, solidly 
constructed, with the upper portions of 
strong plate glass. For a reason of his own, 
Art Macklin had reénforced the usual 
heavy lock with a bar and staple and a 
heavy padlock. It was rumored that he 
carried in stock, in his back room, rather 
more than the normal amount of gin, 
whisky, and other alcoholic liquids. In 
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fact, he was believed to be a source of 
supply for many of the “ best people ” in 
Lewisville. The bar had been put on the 
door because there were some rather hard 
characters in the town, who might not hesi- 
tate to take good liquor wherever it might 
be found. 

Inside the plate glass of the doors were 
heavy opaque shades, and these were drawn 
down. If there was a light in the forward 
part of the store, it was dim. From outside 
one could not tell whether the faint glow on 
the pressed steel ceiling was from a light 
in the interior of the store, or from the 
lights in the windows. 

As Haddard came abreast of the store, 
his head was turned toward the windows, 
for the rain blew from the opposite direc- 
tion. He was hurrying by when he heard 
a shot, instantly followed by the ear-pierc- 
ing scream of a woman, one or two indis- 
tinguishable shouts, and three more shots. 
All these sounds undoubtedly came from 
within Art Macklin’s drug store. 

Haddard stopped short. He had passed 
the cigar display window, and was opposite 
that in which was the basket of sponges. 
He stood, listening. 

Suddenly he heard the sound of running 
feet coming from the rear of the store, and 
a body thumped against the red mahogany 
partition of the window, jarring the whole 
store, causing the mahogany partition to 
éulge, and overthrowing the yellow liquid 
jar. Against the partition, then away from 
it, then against it again, the struggling men 
—if they were men—swayed. Above the 
noise of the rain, Haddard could hear their 
hard breathing and ejaculations. Then, as 
suddenly, the struggle ceased. 

Haddard, leaping up from his toes, tried 
to look over the top of the mahogany 
screen, but he could see nothing that way. 
He moved to the doorway. Here, better 
sheltered from the noise of the storm, he 
heard whispering —a man’s whisper and 
the more sibilant whisper of a woman. 
These sounds came from low on the floor. 

All this, Haddard thought, was exciting, 
but none of his business—or might it not 
be his business? Might it not be murder, 
which is every man’s business? 

He put his hand on the knob of the door, 
but he did not rattle the knob, for he saw 
something that took his attention. 

The mahogany partition or back screen 
of the window had a door, used when the 
window was to be dressed. This door 
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swung open three inches, and a woman’s 
arm and hand—a small hand and a bare 
arm—reached out into the window. The 
partition door opened toward Haddard, 
and he could not see through it; all he saw 
was the hand and arm. He saw, on the 
fingers of the hand, three rings, or perhaps 
four; and one of these he noticed particu- 
larly. It was a square-cut emerald, set in 
platinum and outlined in diamonds; but he 
was not thinking of the ring, for in the 
fleshy upper part of the woman’s arm there 
was a wound, from which the blood was 
running like water from a spring. The 
crimson flow was covering the lower part of 
the arm, and the hand, leaving the bit of 
shoulder, and that part of the arm above 
the wound, quite white. 

As the hand reached into the window, 
the blood reached the emerald ring, and, as 
might be said, extinguished it. Then the 
hand grasped two of the large sponges and 
withdrew, and the partition door closed. 

Haddard rattled the door knob. There 
was instant silence inside. Again Haddard 
rattled the knob. He pounded on the glass. 
The heavy shade was drawn aside the 
smallest possible distance, and an eye stared 
out at him. Then the shade was put back 
into place. 

In the drug store not a word was spoken 
audibly, and even the whispering was 
stilled; but Haddard heard the man, or the 
body, or whatever it was, being dragged 
away—dragged over the floor toward the 
rear of the store. He ran to the window 
and leaped again and again, but he could 
see nothing. 

Pulling his hat hard down on his head, 
he ran up the street. He meant to run to 
the corner, down the half block to the al- 
ley, and down the alley to the rear of 
Macklin’s store. 

Haddard did not pause to think why he 
was doing this. It was only later that he 
knew he was not trying to rescue whoever 
might be in distress, or attempting to stop 
a criminal, if there was a criminal. It came 
to him later, when he had time to think 
about it, that his feeling had been that 
here, in dull Lewisville, of which he was so 
insistently writing, something unusual was 
happening—something of crime or scandal 
or romance. It was something he might 
use in a story. He saw himself, in the 
story, doing just what he was doing in fact. 
He was seeing as much of a mystery as he 
could see. 
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Without conscious thought, Haddard 
knew that there was an automobile in the 
alley behind Macklin’s drug store. The 
bare arm of the woman, with its handsome 
rings, told him that she must be in evening 
dress. No woman in evening dress would 
venture into such a storm except in a con- 
veyance, and her conveyance would cer- 
tainly be an automobile. 

The alley Haddard knew well, because 
the Macklin drug store was the building 
next to Willoway’s, and back there were 
the sheds in which the crockery dealer 
stored his brownware crocks and pans and 
jugs. Running hard, Haddard splashed 
into the alley and through the unsavory 
mud. He saw the red tail light of a car 
ahead, heard the grinding of a self-starter 
and the panting of the motor as it started, 
and saw the car plunge violently through 
the alley mud and vanish into the rain. 

Haddard turned and walked toward his 
home. 

VII 


Lonc before prohibition days, Art Mack- 
lin’s drug store had been talked about by 
those who talk about such things. The 
room behind his prescription case was sup- 
posed to have seen some doings not at all 
such as sober-minded Lewisville would ap- 
prove of. Years earlier it was a staple of 
down town gossip that the young set— 
girls and young fellows—got together in 
that back room to have a few cigarettes to- 
gether. Those were the days when no self- 
respecting person in Lewisville, male or fe- 
male, smoked cigarettes, unless wishing to 
be thought a little “ sporty.” 

It was said, too, that Art’s friends could 
step behind the prescription counter and 
pour a biting yellow liquid or a saucy red 
one into one of the half-dozen glasses Art 
always had there, and leave a dime or a 
quarter. You could see one of “ Art’s 
crowd ” crossing the street, or turning in 
at his door, at almost any time of the day. 
These were the “ young dancing set ” fel- 
lows, a little “ swift,” and the young men 
who liked to sit late at poker now and then 
—the life of social Lewisville. 

“ Art’s crowd ” could have bought equal- 
ly good port or sherry, and better whisky, 
at any one of Lewisville’s thirty-six saloons 
in those days; but there was another at- 
traction in the girls who dropped into the 


drug store. There were always two or three . 


of the girls of the younger set there—a 
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the other fellow was “rushing.” There 
were not more than twenty of them, in all. 
They chatted and flirted and preened in 
the front store, and now and then a young 
fellow would say: 

“ How about one of Art’s pink sodas?” 

Sometimes the girl would slip behind the 
prescription counter and drink the glass of 
wine, and sometimes she said the weather 
was too warm, and she would rather have 
an ice cream soda. It was all very sporty. 
You knew that the girls who made a habit 
of lingering awhile at Art’s were the girls 
who, on the dance floor, would sweep from 
end to end of the room in six long, striding 
waltz steps, whereas most Lewisville waltz- 
ers took forty turns for the same distance, 
and some of the older couples revolved 
slowly on one spot without progressing at 
all. 

It must be said that most of the flirta- 
tions at Art’s turned out well enough in 
the end. The girls of Art’s crowd married 
quickly, and seemed to be happy in a way 
rather more noisy and jolly than the Lewis- 
ville average, and with fewer divorces than 
among the couples who sat grimly at home 
and got to hate each other. 
“ younger set” had paired off, except one 
or two, and a new “younger set” was 
patronizing Art’s cigar counter and soda 
fountain now. 

Art was as young as ever. He had a 
reputation of never marrying, and he liked 
“ buds ”—flirting with them, dancing with 
them, good-naturedly teasing them. It 
was said that Art had come to a point 
where, with his drug business all shot to 
pieces by the chain stores, and by the live- 
lier stores with new ideas, he took more in- 
terest in the goods sold in his back room. 
Very charming matrons, giving very charm- 
ing dinners, were told they could “ get it ” 
at Art’s, or did not need to be told. With 
the thirty odd saloons gone—or practically 
gone—quite a few Lewisville citizens con- 
sidered Art a real public benefactor. 

All this Haddard knew, and all this— 
properly disguised —he had written into 
“‘ Scarlet Hours,” swinging the whole story 


around the center of a shooting, an abduc-' 


tion, and the mystery of a bare arm thrust 
into a window. It was a clever story, as a 
short story, but Haddard knew well enough 
that it must be expanded and built up, and 
the characterizations improved, if it was to 
be turned into a novel. 


young widow, this fellow’s sister, the girl a 


But all that — 
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While Ossian McElroy and the eager R. 
O. Foster and Brat Hines began their stock 
selling campaign for the Encouragement 
Company, Haddard began building a 
synopsis for the novel. He added to his 
plot, so that it might have enough strength 
to carry a novel, he thought out new inci- 
dents, and he deepened the mystery of the 
bare arm. He was resolved to make the 
novel a great work. It must be all that a 
novel could be. It must be true to life’s 
facts, vividly interesting in story, attractive 
in style. 

Early the next week old Willoway met 
Haddard as the young man was entering 
_ store after the noon hour. He stopped 


“ What’s this that I hear on the street, 
Roger?” he asked. “Are you going to 
leave me?” 

“ Yes,” Haddard said. “I must. I’ve 
always wanted to write. It has been the 
thing I’ve wanted to do, and now I have a 
chance. I hate to leave you. You’ve been 
kind to—” 

Old Willoway, long-bearded and bald, 
and aware that he was close to his grave, 
shook his head. 

“ That’s the way!” he said, more sorrow- 
fully than angrily. “ You get a man you 
can make something of, and you figure to 
have him go on with things after you’re 
gone, and he goes! When do you count on 
leaving?” 

“TI don’t know—when they have sold 
the stock. You see, they are selling 
stock—” 

“ T know all about it. That Ossian Mc- 
Elroy buttonholed me and like to have 
talked my head off. Well, you're like the 
rest—mighty little thought you give me; 
and I guess you might as well quit now as 
any time. If you’re so all-fired eager to 
get to writing, I guess you’d better get 
right to it.” 

“Shan’t I stay the week out?” asked 
Haddard. 

“You needn’t stay the hour out,” Wil- 
loway answered. 

He shuffled back to his inclosure, made 
ready Haddard’s pay, and laid it on the 
shelf of the wicket window. There was 
nothing for Haddard to do but to take the 
money and go. 

He crossed the street to find Ossian, and 
told him what had happened. 


“IT won’t mind, if you don’t take too long. 


getting ready for me,” Haddard told him. 
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“ T’ve got a couple of hundred in the bank 
—about two hundred and ten dollars—and 
that will keep me going. I owe about that 
much around town—groceries and clothes 
and one thing and another — but they'll 
wait. I’m glad to get at the book in ear- 
nest. I was getting nervous and impatient. 
It’s all for the best, I guess.” 

Ossian cleared his throat. 

“ Those bills you owe,” he said, redden- 
ing as he so often did. “ How much are 
they, Haddard—dall of them? How 
much?” 

“Well, on the 1st of this month they 
came to two hundred and sixty dollars, Os- 
sian,” Haddard admitted. ‘“ Maybe there 
would be ten or twelve dollars more now. 
Say two hundred and eighty dollars—not 
over three hundred at the outside. Why?” 

“T don’t want you to be offended, Rog- 
er,” Ossian said; “ but we’ve taken in some 
money already. We've got more than five 
hundred dollars in cash, and I want you to 
take three or four hundred of it—whatever 
you'll need to square everybody right up to 
date. I wouldn’t say so, Roger, if we 
hadn’t had some of the Main Street folks 
sort of object, as you may say, when we 
tackled them to buy stock. They weren’t 
mean about it, Roger, but they sort of hint- 
ed that we might do better than back some- 
body that let his bills run so long. I guess 
some have been running quite a while, 
haven’t they?” 

It was Roger’s turn to color now. 

“Yes, they have, Ossian,” he said. 
“I’ve been hard put to it to keep the house 
going and pay father’s funeral expenses and 
one thing and another. I never thought 
any one would complain of giving me a 
little time to catch up in!” 

“T don’t suppose they cared until now,” 
Ossian admitted; “ but one of them said— 
I'm just telling you, Roger—that he 
thought a young fellow who owed so much 
might be better off if he stuck right at his 
job, and didn’t waste his time scribbling.” 

“My Heavens!” Haddard exclaimed. 
“ Stick at my job! I’m down there at day- 
light, and some nights I don’t get away 
until midnight. What does he call sticking 
at my job?” 

“Yes, I know,” agreed Ossian. “I’m 
just telling you. I’m just saying it might 
be easier for R. O. and me if you paid up 
right now. It would stop talk, in a way. 
Stanley Young, over at the bank—” 

“ What had he to say?” asked Haddard. 
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“Well, you see,” said Ossian, “we do 
want the Chamber of Commerce to get back 
of this proposition. Stan Young is the 
whole works there, and that can’t be de- 
nied; and it was up at the chamber they 
were saying what I told you. Now—” 

“ Peanuts!” cried Haddard, with disgust. 
“ Pinheads! Small potatoes!” 

“ Yes, but I thought maybe if you drew 
about half of your own money out of the 
bank,” said Ossian, “ Stan Young would 
know of it, and then, if you went right 
through Main Street and paid up, it would 
set you right. Not that I care myself, but 
you know how such things work. ‘The 
boy is all right,’ they’d say. ‘ He had the 
money, and he’s paid up;’ and nobody need 
know the difference.” 

“What difference?” Haddard asked. 

“Well, that the Encouragement Com- 
pany was advancing you most of the 
money,” said the diplomatic Ossian. “ Stan 
would know that you drew out only a hun- 
dred, and everybody would hear you had 
paid up in full. ‘ Shucks,’ they’d say. 
‘He didn’t owe much of anything, after all. 
A hundred dollars paid it. The boy’s all 
right!’ Things like that make it a lot 
easier to go out and tackle folks to buy 
shares.” 

“ What do you mean? Aren’t they going 
well?” Haddard asked quickly, his suspi- 
cions instantly aroused, and his feelings put 
on edge. 

“Well, you know how Lewisville is,” 
said Ossian apologetically. “It don’t 
whoop up very easy; and a new sort of 
thing like this—” 

“ They can go to the devil, then!” said 
Haddard, immediately angry. “ I'll not be 
peddled around this or any other one-horse 
town. I don’t owe—” 

He stopped short. As a matter of fact, 
he did owe the town something, and he 
realized that he was using the wrong word. 
Ossian took advantage of his pause. 

“Don’t you worry, Haddard,” he said. 
“It’s just a matter of getting the Chamber 
of Commerce lined up. The chamber has 
got so it wants to run everything in Lewis- 
ville. It wants to be at the head of every- 
thing. It will be all right, Roger. Just 
you go home and write your book. For- 
get the rest, and don’t fret. Now, here is 
five hundred dollars on account. I got it 
in ten-dollar bills. It might be just as well 
if you draw out your hundred in tens. 
Now ”—Ossian changed the subject— 
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“ Principal Overholt is going to call a meet- 
ing of all the teachers and tell them about 
the shares, and two members of the school 
board told me it would be all right for the 
teachers to speak to their classes and take 
the money. We've got the women’s clubs 
lined up, too — anyway, we will have by 
next week. Mrs. Burchard is going to 
tackle them.” 

“Mrs. Burchard!” Haddard cried. 
“ Not Mrs. Burchard?” 

“She knows everybody,” Ossian said. 
“She bosses most of the clubs.” 

“ But she’s—oh, that’s too raw!” Had- 
dard said with disgust. “She’s Myra’s 
mother.” 

“ That’s why she’s willing,” said Ossian. 

“But that’s hideous! It’s shameful!” 
Haddard groaned. 

Ossian shook his head. 

“T guess you’re cut out for an author 
all right, Roger,” he said. “You don’t 
seem to know the least thing about busi- 
ness. It looks as if you needed somebody 
to manage things for you; so you just let 
us do the managing. You go and write 
your book, and leave the rest to us.” 

Haddard went out, complaining, but feel- 
ing that Ossian was probably right as to his 
lack of business ability. He drew a hun- 
dred dollars from the bank, and with that 
and a part of the money Ossian had ad- 
vanced him he paid every bill he owed in 
Lewisville, even to what he owed Brat 
Hines. With a clear slate, he walked up 
the hill to his home. 

Despite his annoyance, which still ran- 
kled, Haddard was conscious of feeling 
more free than he had felt for years. His 
plan for his novel was still chaotic in his 
mind, but he had been able to give it no 
continuous thought, and the fact did not 
worry him. With his time his own, he 
could get at the writing with a free spirit. 
The thought that he would have whole days 
and weeks at his disposal was glorious. 

When he reached his gate, he went inside, 
and stood for a few minutes with his arms 
crossed on one of the gateposts, breathing 
in the delicate spring air. Presently he 
looked up, to see Myra Burchard’s run- 
about coming down the hill. Myra brought 
the car to a stop at the curb, set her brake 
with her characteristic brisk gesture, and 
hailed him. 

“ Rodge!” she cried. “I just heard! I 
stopped at Willoway’s, and they told me. 
Isn’t it fine? Every minute of your time 
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your own! Come right here and get in 
this car, and tell me all about it!” 

Haddard walked to the car. Myra put 
out her hand, and he gave it a lover’s 
squeeze. 

a “ Get in!” she said, opening the door for 

im. 
“T was going up to get started on the 
world’s greatest masterpiece of fiction,” he 
said, gayly enough, but doubtfully. 

“ Oh, fudge!” she scoffed. ‘“ Get started 
on it to-morrow. The very first free day 
of your life, and you’re going to buckle 
down to your typewriter? I guess not, 
young feller-me-lad! You’re coming with 
me—River Road, and then around by the 
Long Lane, and I don’t know where. I'll 
have you back by dinner time. Get in, 
Rodge, and don’t be foolish! Your very 
first free day, and you weren’t going to give 
it to me? What a notion!” 

Roger got into the car. 

“ You’ve got to tell me all about it now, 
’ Rodge,” she said; “and about your plot, 
and about the people you’re going to put 
in the book. The plot’s awfully important, 
isn’t it? Rodge, I’m so glad you’re going 
to be an author! I’m not going to let 
father and mother put you into that stupid 
furniture factory. We'll go to New York, 
Rodge, after a while— after we’ve been 
married a year or so, or maybe before 
that, if the book is a huge success. And I 
just know it’s going to be!” 

She paused to wave at a friend in a pass- 
ing car. 

“ Wasn’t it wonderful what the Times 
and the Eagle said about you?” she chat- 
tered on. “ And that poor Chat! Rodge, 
I can help you, too, I’m sure. I know a 
critic—a real critic, with a pull and every- 
thing of that sort. His name is Norman 
Rossiter Ross, and I met him at May Tul- 
lis’s, in Connecticut, the week I stayed at 
her house. I thought he was an awful dub, 
Rodge, but May says he’s wonderful. He 
tried to vamp me, Rodge—imagine! He’s 
a fat old thing, but I just know he’d write 
wonderful things about your book, if I 
asked him to.” 

“ That would be nice,” Roger said, smil- 
ing; “ only I don’t believe the critics that 
count are in the habit of falling for that 
sort of influence.” 

“Don’t they, though?” Myra laughed. 
“You'll see! You don’t half know how 
much help I'll be to you, Rodge. We'll 
show father that authors are not—what was 
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it he said?—footless, or featless, or fitless. 
Anyhow, he meant lazy loafers. If they 
are, it’s because they don’t have the right 
companions, Rodge. I’m going to see that 
you have the real thing. I’m not going to 
have you ruin yourself by all kinds of crazy 
things—not eating, and not getting any 
sleep, and not getting fresh air. That’s 
going to be my job. Every day, while I’m 
home, you’ve got to let me take you for a 
whirl in this car.” 

“ Cruel, cruel lady!” Haddard laughed. 

Myra put out a hand and caressed him. 

“TI love you to death and back, you 
dear thing!” she said. 

She talked continuously. Already she 
was planning how they would live in New 
York—on Riverside Drive, she thought, 
at first—something simple, for five or six 
thousand dollars a year. They would have 
only four or five rooms, or perhaps six; 
but one must be large, because they would 
have quite a few “ evenings ” and “ after- 
noons,” and every one would want to have 
invitations and meet Roger. New York 
would be nice, because it was so easy to go 
to Europe, and his next novel might be 
about Paris. Novels about Paris were al- 
ways good sellers, weren’t they? 

It was fully dinner time when Myra 
dropped Haddard at his gate, and she made 
him promise to visit her that evening. It 
would be almost an insult, she declared, if 
he did not spend the very first free evening 
he had had since he was born with her. He 
promised. 

He went into the house. His mother and 
his sister were setting the table. When he 
told them that he had left Willoway, and 
was now ready to take up the writing of his 
novel in earnest, they were quite pleased 
and excited. His mother kissed him, his 
sister hugged him, and both thought it was 
wonderful. They had no doubt that the 
novel would be a success. 

“Are you going to begin it to-night?” 
his sister asked. 

“No,” he said. “I promised Myra I 
would go around there this evening.” 

He had been standing as he talked. Now 
he pulled a chair out from its prim place 
against the wall, and dropped into it. 

“ My, but I’m tired!” he said. 

“T always feel that way, too,” said his 
sister, “ when I’m with Myra long. She’ 
so—so intense!” 

“Oh, Myra’s all fine and dandy,” said 
Haddard. “ Great girl!” 
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“ Well, of course she is,” said his sister. 
“ She’s a wonderful girl!” 
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Tue Burchard mansion occupied spa- 
cious grounds near the top of what was 
known as Aristocracy Hill. It had been 
planned to be the best dwelling in Lewis- 
ville, and had succeeded in this so well that 
Mrs. Burchard was always in a great state 
of mind regarding servants. There was an 
enormous amount of house, and it con- 
tained a tremendous amount of furniture. 

Except for the gratification of the own- 
er’s pride, the house was entirely out of 
place in Lewisville. It was too completely 
the best, as a baron’s castle is so much the 
best that none of the houses clustered about 
it are in competition with it. In something 
of the same way the other dwellings in 
Lewisville competed with one another, 
while the Burchard place stood in pinnacled 
grandeur in a class by itself. 

As soon as the door was opened to a 
visitor, one realized that this was a home 
of wealth. That was precisely what was 
intended. Some of the other houses in 
Lewisville were furnished in a manner that 
entitled them to be called gems, but the 
Burchard mansion was no gem. It was 
more like one of the overwhelmingly sump- 
tuous modérn “ dinner rings,” with dozens 
of diamonds set in platinum, worth a for- 
tune, and about as beautiful as something 
from the jewelry counter of the “ five and 
ten.” If not expensive, it would have been 
nothing. 

But Mrs. Burchard had undoubtedly 
succeeded in getting the effect she sought. 
If her chairs cost as much as the wage of a 
factory hand for a full year, and weighed 
half a ton, they were comfortable. If she 
had too much furniture, and too many oil 
paintings, and too many rugs and lamps 
and vases, they were all good examples of 
their kind. 

The furnishings and decorations were in 
good taste, and they showed that Mrs. Bur- 
chard had good taste in such matters. The 
trouble seemed to be that there were too 
many things showing what good taste Mrs. 
Burchard had. Fewer things would have 
told the story quite as well. 

The Burchards dined early, as did nearly 
every one in Lewisville, for many of the 
leading citizens were merchants and went 
“back to the store ” after dinner. On this, 
Haddard’s first free day, the family dinner 
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party consisted of five, as usual. In addi- 
tion to Mr. and Mrs. Burchard and Myra, 
there were present Ed Burchard and his 
wife, Lillian, who made their home with 
Ed’s parents. After dinner they went into 
the back parlor, as usual. The front parlor 
was seldom used, except for company. 

Lillian was not feeling well, and stretched 
out on one of the two huge couches. Myra, 
making a bead purse that would never be 
finished, sat somewhere under a good light. 
Ed sprawled out with his long legs toward 
the fire. 

Mr. Burchard, whose ruddy face had 
more of the Englishman than usual in 
Iowa, seated himself ponderously by the 
ponderous table that stood in the middle 
of the room. Mrs. Burchard sat at the 
opposite side. She was stately and stout, 
but not martial. She did not believe in 
squeezing herself all up into her chest, like 
a pouter pigeon. She was a good woman 
and a decided one, and one of the things 
she had decided was that it was more hu- 
man to appear to be built like a sack of 
grain than like a pouter pigeon. 

“ Rodge is coming over to-night,” Myra 
said. “I want the front parlor.” 

“ And that reminds me, John,” said Mrs. 
Burchard. “I want you to read this book 
I have just finished. It is filthy—positive- 
ly filthy! What these young writers are 
thinking of I cannot imagine. Such books 
should be prohibited by law!” 

“T haven’t time to read it now,” John 
Burchard said. 

“Well, read the two chapters I’ve 
marked, anyway,” said Mrs. Burchard. 
“They are terrible; and this book I am 
reading is worse—absolutely worse!” 

“What do you read them for, mom, if 
they’re so raw?” Ed Burchard asked. 
“'You’re the limit, mem! You haven’t 
missed one of the real stingers since they 
began writing them. You read them all, 
don’t you?” 

“Read them?” said Mrs. Burchard. 
“Of course I read them. Some one has to 
read them, for the library. Some one has 
to decide whether they are fit for the 
public.” 

“ But they jar you so, mom!” Ed chuck- 
led. “ You hate them so! They stab your 
pure soul so deep! Why don’t you let one 
of the tougher dames read the fierce ones?” 

“ Because, Edward Burchard,” said his 
mother, “I have no faith whatever in the 
judgment of the other members of the com- 
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mittee. I do not like your word ‘ tough,’ 
but I do think they are apt to be too lenient 
toward these vile books. I have more faith 
in my own judgment.” 

“ But everybody reads the slimy ones,” 
said Ed. “ You even make poor father read 
them. I'll bet he hasn’t missed one!” 

“That will do!” said Mr. Burchard. 
“No more of that! I do not read all the 
slimy ones, as you call them. I have not 
read one of them—not one complete book.” 

“ Only the hot chapters that mom picks 
out for you— what?” Ed teased. “ All 
right! I'll stop. I'll be good. What hap- 
pens to the wicked books you put your foot 
on, mom?” 

“They are not permitted on the general 
shelves of the library,” said Mrs. Burchard. 

“ They put them on the reserve shelves,” 
said Myra. 

“ And who can get them from the reserve 
shelves?” Ed asked. 

“Oh, only everybody!” Myra laughed. 
“ Say, Ed! ” 

“ What, kid?” 

“ Did you buy any shares in Roger?” 

“No. Want me to?” 

“ T wish you would. I think we all ought 
to—all our family. It’s only decent. I 
don’t care how many you buy, but I wish 
you’d buy some, just to show an interest.” 

“ Yes, but ah, ha!” Ed teased. “Is it 
going to be a nice book? Is it going to be 
a book a man of my high moral standing 
ought to back? How do I know it isn’t go- 
ing to be one of mom’s stingarees?” 

“Tt ‘ll not be!” said Mrs. Burchard, set- 
ting her lips firmly. 

“How do you know, mom?” asked 
Myra, amused. 

“ Because it ‘ll not be,” said Mrs. Bur- 
chard flatly. “TI’ll see to that. No vile 
novel will be written by the man who is 
going to marry my daughter!” 

“No vile novel will be written by the 
man who is being backed by any Chamber 
of Commerce I am interested in,” said John 
Burchard. 

“No, by George!” Ed chimed in. “ No 
vile novel is going to be written by any man 
who works next door to the drug store I 
get my bootleg whisky from!” 

“He doesn’t,” said his sister. “ He’s 
quit working there.” 

The pronouncements of her father and 
mother amused Myra. She had no idea 
what sort of novel Roger meant to write, 
but she supposed it would be like his short 
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stories, to which no one could object. If 
she could have had her way, she would: 
have preferred to have Roger write some- 
thing a little spicier than that; but what 
amused her was the idea that Roger Had- 
dard could be swayed by anything her 
father or mother might wish regarding his 
novel. 

If, because they were her father and 
mother, and because Roger loved her, he 
seemed to be in danger of letting his un- 
trammeled genius be put in gyves, it would 
be her duty to see that nothing of the sort 
happened. He was her Roger, not their 
Roger. The novel was to be her Roger’s 
novel, not Mr. and Mrs. Burchard’s daugh- 
ter’s Roger’s novel. 

“Mr. Haddard is in the front parlor, 
Miss Myra,” the maid said. 

“ Ask him to come in here,” instructed 
Mrs. Burchard. 

“Sit down, Haddard,” Mr. Burchard 
said, when Roger had entered. 

Myra, after squeezing his hand, made 
him sit on one of the couches at her side. 

“Lo, Had!” vouchsafed Ed Burchard. 

“Good evening, Roger,” said Lillian, 
from her couch, and seemed too weary to 
say more. 

“ Well, young man,” Burchard'went on, 
in the proprietary tone of a prospective 
father-in-law, “we hear you’ve quit the 
commercial life. A mistake — that’s my 
opinion, for what it’s worth; but you’ve got 
to have your fling, I suppose. You've got 
this writing bug, and you’ve got to try it. 
Well!” 

“ Rodge is going to write a wonderful 
novel and make us all sit up and take no- 
tice,” Myra said. 

“Yes, yes!” Burchard said. “I know 
all about that. Just as well to have his 
fling at it before he’s married; but the 
place in my factory is still open for him. 
I want to see him in there before he’s mar- 
ried. Got a place for him there, and he’ll 
do all right in it—yes, yes!” 

“ Oh, well, don’t talk about that now,” 
said Myra. “ Rodge has just got to write 
his novel, haven’t you, Rodge?” 

“Tt seems so to me,” said Haddard. 
“Tf I have any gift, it’s up to me to make 
“tse of it. Of course, if I fail—but I must 
try it out, anyhow.” 

“It was the novel I wanted to speak to 
you about, Roger,” said Mrs. Burchard un- 
smilingly. ‘ What kind of novel is it go- 
ing to be?” 














“What kind?” Haddard repeated, not 
quite understanding. “ Why, a novel—fic- 
tion—a story about a man and a woman, 
complications, a picture of life in a town 
like Lewisville—” 

“ But a nice novel? Not one of these 
triangle love affairs? Not a bad novel?” 

“ Well, not wishy-washy—not ‘ Pollyan- 
na’ stuff,” said Haddard. “I want to 
make it a picture of real life—the good 
and the bad, both—a true picture of such 
a town as this, with its good and its bad.” 

“Tf I were you,” said Mrs. Burchard, 
“ T would leave out the bad.” 

She set her lips firmly. There was a 
moment of silence; then she let loose what 
had been on her mind. 

“T may just as well speak plainly, and 
here and now,” she said. “I know what 
every young author thinks these days—he 
must be nasty in his books. It’s an obses- 
sion. They try to be as vile as they can, 
and they call it ‘ life,’ and a ‘ true picture ’; 
but it’s not a true picture. It’s catering to 
the low in the worst people. I do think, 
Roger, when you are coming into a nice 
family—for this is a nice family, Roger— 
it is your duty to write a nice book, if you 
must write a book. You should not write a 
book we would be ashamed of—John and 
I and Myra and Lillian and—and Edward. 
You should not befoul us!” 

Haddard ran his hand over his curls. 

“T hope it won’t be anything you won’t 
like,” he said. “ You see, Mrs. Burchard, 
I don’t know myself what it is going to be, 
yet. It has to grow. The people will be 
real people; they will have to do what they 
must do. I can’t explain it; it’s my theory 
of art. A man must not be trammeled by 
—by what others think. He must write 
what his spirit tells him to write. You 
can’t give a true picture of a town without 
putting in some of the bad, or of a man or 
woman without showing the bad as well as 
the good—” 

“Then you do mean to write a nasty 
novel?” asked Mrs. Burchard coldly. 

“No, I don’t mean—” 

“But you won’t say it is not going to 
be a—” 

“T can’t say anything yet,” said Had- 
dard. “You see—” 

“T see this,” said Mrs. Burchard. “I 
see you care nothing for us, or for our feel- 
ings, where your book is concerned. What 
we care and what we think mean nothing 
to you. If they did—” 
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Haddard was both unhappy and uncom- 
fortable. He did not want to offend Mrs. 
Burchard, or any one. He longed to tell 
her that his novel would be just the sort 
of novel that would please her. He hoped 
it would be; but he did not know what sort 
of novel it was going to be, and he could 
not know until it was written—and per- 
haps rewritten a dozen times. He knew he 
must not promise anything that would stul- 


‘tify his rights as an author. 


He looked at Mr. Burchard, but the fur- 
niture man looked exceedingly stern. Myra 
ended the unhappy moment. 

“Oh, fudge and double fudge, mom!” 
she laughed, taking Roger’s hand and rising 
from the couch. ‘“ Your Little Rollo no- 
tions give me the willies. Wake up and be 
modern! Come on, Rodge!” 

She pulled his hand, and, as he rose, she 
rushed him toward the front parlor. At 
the heavy curtains she paused to fire: 

“ Keep out of our room—we’re going to 
pet! ” 

When Roger had given her the kiss she 
had not yet had, she said: 

“They make me tired! Don’t let them 
fret you.” 

It was well after eleven before Haddard 
went home, and he did no writing that 
night. He was quite happy. Myra told 
him that she would manage the two ques- 
tioning parents, and that she hoped he 
would make his book as spicy as pepper 
sauce. 

“ Mom gets that way,” she said. “I can 
handle her!” 


IX 


Earty the next morning Roger prepared 
to begin work in earnest, and immediately 
after breakfast he went to his room; but 
his sister called him downstairs before he 
had done any work. Stan Young, the cash- 
ier of the bank, was on the wire. He want- 
ed Roger to go down to the bank and see 
him right away. Might be important for 
Roger, Stan thought. 

When he reached the bank, Roger had 
to wait only a few minutes to see the cash- 
ier. Young greeted him with a handshake 
and a slap on the back. 

“How’s Charles J. Shakespeare this 
morning?” he laughed. “I called you 
early, because I wanted to see you before 
you really did any work on your book, 
Haddard. I want you to get the right 
slant before you get too much done. Os- 
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_sian and R. O. were up at the Chamber of 
Commerce rooms last night, pushing the 
stock sale and talking up our town’s young 
but immortal genius; and here’s what came 
into my mind. You're going to write the 
book, and it’s to be more or less about Lew- 
isville. Well, that titlke— Scarlet Hours’ 
—didn’t hit any of us right—not for a 
Lewisville book. It sounds like cabaret 
jazz and kick-the-chandelier stuff. It sounds 
as if this was a fast town—a sort of Monte 
Carlo and Hollywood and general divorce 
and depravity place. Now Lewisville isn’t 
that. It’s a good little burg, with some 
first-class factories and banks, fine churches, 
good schools, and nice, home-loving people. 
Of course, I know you’re not going to write 
any vamp story, Roger, or you wouldn’t be 
out selling stock in your book as a town 
enterprise—”’ 

“T’m not out selling stock,” Haddard 
said. 
“Well, Ossian and R. O.—it’s all the 
same. What I mean is that for the kind 
of book you’re going to write, a book that’s 
to show Lewisville as it is, that title is too 
flashy. We got to talking about it at the 
chamber, and we couldn’t see how we could 
You can’t 


get back of a book like that. 
advertise a town as ‘ The Town of Scarlet 


Hours,’ can you? You can’t splurge a 
magazine page with ‘Come to Lewisville, 
the Town Where Hours are Scarlet.’ You 
get what I mean, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” Haddard said quietly. 
what you mean.” 

“Well, then! We've been trying to 
think of a name for Lewisville for quite a 
while—something like using ‘ Sunkist’ for 
California, or ‘Inland Empire’ for that 
Spokane country. At the chamber, last 
night, thinking of your book and that name 
idea, I thought of ‘ Happytown.’ ‘ Come 
to Lewisville, the Happytown.’ You get 
the idea—everybody busy and prosperous, 
therefore everybody happy. They were 
crazy about it—ate it alive. So that’s what 
we want you to do, Roger. We want you 
to work ‘Happytown’ into your title. 
You'd know better than I how to work up 
a title. I thought of ‘ Happytown People ’; 
or take the name of your heroine—‘ Polly 
of Happytown,’ or whatever her name is. 
It would be like ‘ Alice of Old Vincennes.’ 
I never read that, but it must have been 
a big boost for Vincennes.” 

“Tt must have been, I suppose,” Roger 
said, feeling sick. 


“T get 
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“Yes,” said Stan. “And I thought 
maybe we could get out a special Lewis- 
ville edition—paper covers, with a map of 
Lewisville showing where all the things in 
your book happened, and photographs of 
the house where Polly was born, if that was 
her name, and of the furniture factory 
where her husband worked. You know 
what I mean. We’d put in an extra page, 
boosting Lewisville, and send it out whole- 
sale, It’s quite an idea. Have your photo- 
graph in it, with ‘ Roger Haddard, the au- 
thor, the first author ever backed to the 
limit by his home town.’ Yes, it’s quite an 
idea!” 

“Don’t you think, Stanley,” Roger 
asked, without a smile, “ that it might pay 
the chamber better to get out an illustrated 
book about Lewisville—something it could 
call ‘ Lewisville, the Queen City of the 
Mississippi Valley,’ and then have in it 
write-ups of the leading industries?” 

“Well, some of them did think that 
would be better than putting money inte 
your book, but I talked them out of it.” 

“T’m sorry you did that, Stan,” Had- 
dard said. “I'll tell you why. I’m going 
to give my book any name I please, and 
I’m going to put into my book anything I 
please. I’m going to write my book in my 
own way. I’m grateful to you for taking 
all this interest in my book, but you can 
tell the Chamber of Commerce to go 
straight to the devil, for all I care. That’s 
that!” 

He turned and strode out of the bank. 

“ Roger! Oh, Haddard! Wait a min- 
ute!” Stan called after him, but in vain. 

Roger went directly to Ossian’s store, 
meaning to tell Ossian that he was through 
with the Encouragement Company, that he 
would have nothing more to do with it, 
that from then on he would write his own 
stuff in his own way, and that it would be 
nobody’s business but his own what he 
wrote, or when, or how. He stormed into 
the store ready to shout it at Ossian, but 
Ossian was not there. Mary Miller, prim 
and neat, stood behind the fountain pen 
case, and she smiled and said: 

“Oh, Mr. Haddard, I’m so glad you 
came in! Mr. McElroy wanted you to 
check over this list.” 

Haddard quieted instantly, for no one 
could be angry with Mary Miller. There 
was not enough of her to be angry with. 
Ossian had taken her out of the high school, © 
a quiet little girl, unusually adept at fig- 
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ures and neat in her bookkeeping. She 
had a businesslike look, something to do 
with her white waist with its paper cuffs, 
her belted skirt, and her mannish collar. 
She was something like a toy, there was so 
little of her. 

Roger took the list and glanced at it. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“Tt’s the proposed list of directors of 
the Encouragement Company,” Mary Mil- 
ler explained. “ Mr. McElroy thought you 
might want to make some changes.” 

Haddard put the paper on the show case. 

“ Tt’s all right,” he said. “ It suits me; 
but if Mac comes in before I see him, you 
can tell him the whole thing is off. Tell 
him I’ve been considering it, and I don’t 
want to go ahead with it.” 

Mary Miller’s smile faded. She looked 
at Haddard with distress in her eyes. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” she said. “ Mr. 
McElroy will be so much disappointed! 
He’s enthusiastic about it. He was saying, 
just before he went out, that he was sure 
all the stock would be sold. The Chamber 
of Commerce is going to have a special 


“Where is Mac?” Haddard asked. 
“Gone for the papers?” 

“ Why, no,” said Mary Miller. “ Don’t 
you know he is going to speak to all the 
schools to-day? Mr. Overholt arranged 
it. Mr. McElroy had four thousand spe- 
cial subscription blanks printed—” 

Haddard leaned his elbows on the edge 
of the show case and buried his face in his 
hands. He had to think about this whole 
affair before he took another step in any 
direction. After all, what did the title mat- 
ter? “ Happytown,” if he had thought of 
it himself, would have seemed an excellent 
title. It might mean a happy town, if his 
novel chanced to depict a happy town, or 
it might — ironically — mean an unhappy 
one. It might mean the hidden unhappi- 
ness of Lewisville, just as the title “ A Good 
Man ” suggested a tale about a bad man. 

Haddard went to the telephone, called 
up Stan Young, and apologized manfully. 
He said he thought the matter of the title 
could be arranged satisfactorily, and Stan 
replied that that was all right. 

“You didn’t jar me much, Roger,” he 
said. “ Authors are alwafs temperamental, 
ain’t they? Drop in when you go by.” 

A week later Ossian reported all the stock 
sold and everything ready for the first meet- 
ing of the shareholders. The incorporation 
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papers had been duly filed, those who had 
subscribed were paying their money, and 
everything was lovely. 

“ Have you got the novel going?” Ossian 

asked. 
“ Not yet,” Haddard said. “I’ve been 
thinking it through. There are one or two 
points in the plot I can’t quite see to a 
finish yet.” 

“Well, that’s working,” said Ossian. 
“When you are a writer, the thinking is 
the hardest part. That’s so, ain’t it, 
Roger?” 

“It’s one of the hard parts,” Roger 
admitted. 

As a matter of fact, he was beginning to 
learn that to make love to Myra Burchard 
as that overwhelming young lady wanted 
to be made love to, and at the same time 
to find a free hour for consecutive work, 
was the hardest part of the authorship job. 


x 


It is quite possible that Haddard blamed 
Myra for what was to a considerable extent 
his own fault. The novel was making no 
progress whatever, and June was gliding 
away. Every morning, Roger seated him- 
self at his typewriter with the best inten- 
tions in the world, but nothing happened— 
or, rather, the thing that happened was that 
each succeeding day saw him bluer and 
less hopeful of getting the confounded book 
under way. 

If Myra was not to be blamed for the 
novel’s reluctance to take shape, the fault 
might have been found in Haddard’s sud- 
den change of hours and habits. Before he 
was freed from Willoway’s, in his eagerness 
to write, he had been jealous of his eve- 
nings. Two evenings a week he let Myra 
have—Wednesday and Sunday. The other 
evenings, and most of the nights following 
them, he spent at his writing. He had be- 
come a night writer. 

Now that his days were his own, Myra 
refused to allow him to write at night. She 
declared that his health must be looked out 
for. Then, too, she insisted on plenty of 
fresh air, and made him knock off work 
each afternoon at four o’clock for a speedy 
drive in her runabout. On Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays she could not think of 
letting him slave at the novel. 

Haddard tried to convince himself that 
the only trouble was that he had not man- 
aged to get his plot in shape to use, but the 
truth was that he was not used to day writ- 
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ing. Every noise bothered him—the birds 
twittering, his mother clinking the dishes, 
his sister telephoning. When there was no 
noise, the silence was just as bad. 

The plot of his story bothered him, too. 
As a short story, the episode of the bare 
arm and Art Macklin’s drug store window 
had been easy enough to handle. Rain, 
some chance pedestrian passing, the shots, 
the bloody arm, the flight of the car into 
the darkness — that, written as Haddard 
could write it, was a story in itself; but to 
weave a novel meant, he saw, that he must 
create the lives of these people, must have 
some reason for the affair in the drug store, 
must have some reason for the man in the 
rain being interested in it. These lives and 
others must interweave, and there must be 
a climax and a reason for everything. 

Haddard had been doing thumb-nail 
etchings, and now he had to weave a tapes- 
try—and the iceman was always arriving 
downstairs and saying: 

“ Twent’-fi’ pounds this mornin’, Mrs. 
Haddard? Mebby I'd berr’r put fifty 
pounds in ’er.” 

The next moment, it seemed, his sister 
was calling: 

“ Come down to lunch, Roger!” 

After that, by the time he had gloomed 
at his typewriter for a few minutes, he 
heard the confounded squawk of Myra’s 
auto horn, and it was time to be fresh-aired. 

Myra was planning a flight to New York, 
a week of visiting with a girl friend, and 
then two or three weeks at the girl’s father’s 
Adirondack camp. Mid July was the time 
set, and Haddard—maddened by the slow 
progress of his novel—began to wish that 
Myra would go sooner. 

She was too fond of being loved. She 
was too fond of being kissed eighty-seven 
times in succession. After an afternoon 
ride, with Myra talking continuously, and 
an evening, with Myra being loved as she 
demanded to be loved, Haddard was ex- 
hausted. She took it out of his nerves, and 
the reluctant novel took it out of his nerves. 

When he was with Myra, he thought: 

“T ought to be at home getting my novel 
started.” 

When he was in front of his typewriter, 
he thought: 

“TI wish I could cut out going to Myra’s 
this one evening!” 

Myra was delighted with herself. She 
felt that she was “ managing ” Roger as he 
should be managed, looking after his health, 
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spurring him to do his best, giving him in- 
spiration in her kisses, and mothering him 
as an author should be mothered. 

One morning Haddard ripped the paper 
out of his typewriter in angry disgust, put 
on his hat, and went down to see Ossian. 
A new annoyance had been crowding be- 
tween his thoughts of his novel and the 
keys of his machine. He was out of money. 

He asked Ossian for another advance 
with extreme reluctance. He hated to do 
it, but he had to. 

Without an instant’s hesitation, Ossian 
gave him two hundred dollars more on 
account. 

“ Perfectly all right, Roger,” he said. 
“ The meeting is next week, and you'll have 
it all then, anyway.” 

With the money in his pocket, Haddard 
felt buoyant. He hurried home, wrote the 
first chapter of his novel, and knew it was 
good. He plunged into the second chap- 
ter, and had written a few hundred words 
when he heard Myra’s horn outside. 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake!” he cried, for 
he was in the mood to write until midnight. 

Mrs. Burchard had said no more regard- 
ing the type of novel Haddard was to write. 
He thought she had taken his hint that 
that was one matter in which he would 
stand no interference, and Ed Burchard 
gave him further reason for thinking so. 
Ed liked Roger, and Roger had no dislike 
for Ed, although he did not think that 
Myra’s brother was a heavyweight. 

“You handed mom the right sort of wal- 
lop,” Ed said to him. “ That’s the only 
way I get any peace myself. I have to tell 
her what I won’t stand, or Lil and I couldn’t 
live in the house. Mom’s all right, but 
she’s a natural-born fusser. She’s got to 
be making things perfect, or she ain’t hap- 
py. Father’s the same way. They’ve 
bossed this burg so long they think they 
have to boss everybody in it. But you’re 
free now; she won’t bother you.” 

Another time he said to Roger: 

“ Say, listen, Rodge! Why can’t you do 
this? I was talking with Lil about you 
last night, and we felt sorry for you. 
You’ve got to live here in the house, you 
know. You may think you won’t have to, 
but you will. Mom and father have de- 
cided that, and nobody can escape when 
they decide. It’s going to be rotten for you 
if you turn out a book that mom hates; so 
why can’t you make it a detective story? 
Best ever, I think. Only stuff I read. It 








could be zippy, and still please the old 
lady.” 

Roger said that he did not believe he 
could write a detective story; but he had 
thought of making his book a mystery 
novel. 

“That’s the idea!” Ed said. “ That’s 
the same thing. That’s what I mean— 
somebody murdered, and nobody knows 
who did it, or why—that sort of thing.” 

“I’ve something of the sort in mind,” 
Roger admitted. 

“ Go to it, boy!” Ed told him. 

Another thing worried Roger. Ossian 
had told him that every one would expect 
him to make “ a few brief remarks ” at the 
meeting at which the officers of the En- 
couragement Company were to be elected, 
and the company was to be started on its 
actual career. Haddard had never made 
a speech, and he was afraid. At first he 
refused positively, but Ossian told him it 
was almost necessary. 

“ And you don’t need to be afraid,” Os- 

sian said. “ Just talk about your novel. 
Tell them how it is getting along, and what 
it’s going to be like. There won’t be more 
than a handful there— there never is at 
these shareholders’ meetings. R. O. and I 
will hustle around and get twenty or thirty 
to show up, and you can talk to them just 
as you would to me; but we need your 
speech to print in the newspapers. It’s 
part of the advertising. The papers all 
through Iowa are printing articles about 
Lewisville’s way of encouraging genius, 
and if we can get a speech by the author 
into our papers here it will go all over 
America. Tell them what you think a 
novel ought to be. They eat that up!” 

The day of the meeting came. Ossian 
had decided to hold it in his store, with 
chairs from the undertaker; but that morn- 
ing he had changed his mind. More people 
seemed to be intending to come in than he 
had expected, and he changed the meeting 
place to the high school auditorium. He 
announced this in the evening paper. When 
he closed his store for the day, he pasted 
a sheet of paper on the door, notifying any 
who might come there that the meeting 
was at the high school. 

Myra stopped for Roger with her car. 
When she turned toward the school, Roger 
told her they had no time to take a ride, 
and she told him she knew it—they were 
going to the stockholders’ meeting. Roger 
was the only person interested in his novel 
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who did not know that the meeting place 
had been changed. 

“ Quite a few going to be here,” Myra 
said, as she nosed along the street, seeking 
a place to park her car. 

For two blocks, on both sides of the 
street, the automobiles were standing as 
close as they could be parked. Men and 
women, and some children, were still en- 
tering the auditorium. 


When Myra and Roger entered, Had- © 


dard’s first impulse was to turn and run. 
The place was packed. Men were stand- 
ing against the wall. It seemed as if every 
shareholder was present. 


XI 


THE meeting of the shareholders of the 
Lewisville Encouragement Company began 
as soon as Haddard arrived. Ossian, who 
sat behind the small table on the stage of 
the auditorium, beckoned to Haddard to 
come to the stage, and Myra found a seat 
beside her mother, who had been grimly 
holding it for her. 

On the stage, in addition to the book- 
seller and Haddard, were R. O. Foster, 
Principal Overholt of the high school, and 
Mary Miller, who was evidently there to 
take stenographic notes of the proceedings. 


She sat at a little table of her own at one 
side of the stage, with her notebooks and ~~ 


pencils. She seemed very cool and neat 
and businesslike. 

As soon as Haddard had seated himself 
beside R. O., and the spattering applause 
had died down, Principal Overholt arose 
and told the reason for the meeting. Di- 
rectors, fifteen in number, and the proper 
officers, were to be elected for the ensuing 
year, and the contract with Haddard was 
to be approved and adopted. He was glad 
to see so many present. It was a remark- 
able proof of the interest of Lewisville’s 
citizens in her young genius, Roger Had- 
dard, from whom they hoped to have a few 
words presently. The first business, how- 
ever, was the election of a temporary chair- 
man and a temporary secretary. Any 
nominations? 

A pause followed Principal Overholt’s 
remarks. Ossian, who had gone to the 
edge of the platform to speak to Winchell 
Gellert, his attorney, who had drawn up 
the by-laws and the contract, looked up. 

“T nominate Mr. Overholt as tem 
chairman,” he said, and Winchell Gellert 
seconded the nomination. 
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“You put it to a vote,” Winchell whis- 
i “ He can’t do it himself, 

rightly.” 


Ossian stood up and stated that Mr. 
Overholt had been nominated. Were there 
any other nominations? All in favor— 
contrary—Mr. Overholt was unanimously 
elected temporary chairman. 

“T nominate Miss Mary Miller for tem- 
porary secretary,” said Winchell Gellert, 
and Miss Miller’s election also went through 
unanimously. 

“We will now proceed to the more im- 
portant business of the meeting,” said Prin- 
cipal Overholt. “The first thing, I be- 
lieve, is the election of permanent officers 
for the coming year. Nominations for 
president of the company—” 

Gellert grasped Ossian’s ankle as the 
bookseller was turning away from the edge 
of the platform. 

“Don’t let him do that! 
Gellert whispered. 

If Overholt was making a mistake, there 
were those in the audience who knew it as 
well as Gellert did. From the group, well 
forward, that clustered about Mr. and Mrs. 
Burchard, rose loose-jointed Ben Fuller, 


That’s not—” 


Lewisville’s leading attorney at law. He 
pointed a long finger of his hairy hand at 


Overholt. The tassel of black hair that 
hung over his eyes, his warlock, seemed 
to sway with menace. His mouth took on 
the grim smile that was a signal of danger 
to any who might oppose him. In his left 
hand he held a document. 

“Mr. Chairman! Point of order!” he 
rumbled. 

“ Mr. Fuller,” said Overholt. 

“Mr. Chairman,” rumbled Ben Fuller, 
“T have here in my hands what purports 
to be a copy of the by-laws of the Lewis- 
ville Encouragement Company. These by- 
laws give the mode of procedure for this 
meeting and all other affairs of the com- 
pany. I suggest that it is proper to adopt 
these by-laws before we act under them.” 

Gellert nodded vigorously. It was what 
he was about to tell Ossian. 

“T move the adoption of the by-laws, a 
copy of which I believe all those present 
have received,” said Attorney Fuller. 

“T second,” said Gellert, and the by- 
laws were unanimously adopted. 

“ Now, Mr. Chairman,” said Fuller, get- 
ting to his feet again, and smiling his dan- 
gerous smile, “I call your attention to the 
third section of the second article of these 
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by-laws, providing that the officers shall be 
elected by the board of directors.” 

Gellert hastily examined the copy in his 

hand. 
“ He’s right,” he said to Ossian. “I 
copied these from the Empire Lumber 
Company’s by-laws. I didn’t pay much 
attention to this part—it’s all the usual 
thing. I’d better go up there and steer 
Overholt a little. He’s up in the air!” 

Ossian gave Gellert a hand, and the at- 
torney walked across the platform and 
whispered to Overholt. The principal an- 
nounced that Mr. Fuller’s interpretation 
was correct. The first business would be 
the election of directors—fifteen of them. 
Should it be by acclamation or ballot? 

Fuller was on his feet again instantly. 

“T call attention to the third section of 
the first article,” he rumbled. “‘ The di- 
rectors shall be elected at the annual meet- 
ing, by ballot—’ ” 

“It must be by ballot,” said Overholt. 

Under Gellert’s prompting, the chairman 
called for nominations for tellers. Miss 
Miller began tearing one of her notebooks 
into small pieces for use as ballots. The 
tellers came to the edge of the platform to 
receive the blank slips. Ossian whispered 
to Overholt, and Overholt took a sheet of 
paper from his table. 

“While we are waiting for the young 
lady to get the ballots ready,” Overholt an- 
nounced, “I will ask that nominations for 
fifteen directors be made. I have here a 
list that Mr. McElroy and others have pre- 
pared—a list of names of men and women 
of Lewisville believed to be willing to serve 
as directors. I will read them.” 

He did read them. Gellert, sitting in a 
chair that he had drawn close beside Over- 
holt, listened attentively. 

“Look here, Ossian!” he said, making 
McElroy bend down to hear him. “ You’ve 
balled this up. You’re not on this list, and 
neither is R. O. or Brat Hines.” 

“ No—that’s all right,” Ossian said. 
“We're going to be the officers.” 

“ But, drat it, you can’t be officers un- 
less you are directors!” said Gellert, with 
annoyance. “Change that list, quick! 
Get your names on it, before—” 

It was already too late. Overholt had 
finished the reading of the list, and the fif- 
teen names were already in nomination. 
Gellert rose. 

“ Mr. Chairman,” he said, “ by an over- 
sight three of those most interested in this 











matter of Mr. Haddard’s book—the three 
who thought of the whole plan—have been 
left off the list of directors. That should 
not be. I nominate Ossian McElroy, Brat- 
ton Hines, and Randolph O. Foster.” 

The additional names were seconded, and 
Principal Overholt declared that they were 
in nomination. Then Ben Fuller, twisting 
his forelock and smiling wickedly, arose. 

“This seems to be a rather shaky steam 
roller, Mr. Chairman,” he rumbled. “ Some 
one seems to have left out some of the cogs. 
It seems a shame for me to throw a wrench 
into the gears when they are already badly 
broken, but I have here a list of names I 
would like to place in nomination for mem- 
bership in the board of directors. I nomi- 
nate John Burchard, Mrs. John Burchard, 
Stanley Young, Arthur Macklin—” 

He rumbled through the list, and a dozen 
voices seconded the names. 

“ As there are so many names in nomi- 
nation,” Fuller rumbled on, “I have had 
this list of mine mimeographed. I'll have 
copies passed around, so that those who 
wish to vote it may do so.” 

Ossian looked blank. Neither his name, 
nor R. O.’s, nor Brat Hines’s was on the 
Fuller list. Not a name on the McElroy 
list was on the Fuller list. He glanced at 
John Burchard, and the furniture manu- 
facturer’s face showed grim satisfaction. 
Miss Miller, who had been tearing her pa- 
per small for a “yes” or “no” vote, 
pushed the slips aside and attacked an- 
other notebook, tearing out full pages. 

Gellert rose. 

“T only wish to suggest, Mr. Chairman,” 
he said, when Overholt had recognized him, 
“that as Mr. Fuller has prepared mimeo- 
graphed lists of his candidates, the mem- 
bers should take ample time for voting. 
We want nothing but. fairness, and it is al- 
most impossible for the voters to remember 
all the names. I wish to make séveral lists 
of the names put in nomination by others 
than Mr. Fuller, so that they may be passed 
from hand to hand and copied by those 
who wish to vote for those candidates. 
While the tellers are attending to all this, 
I propose that the contract between Mr. 
Haddard and the company be read and 
adopted.” 

Ben Fuller was out of his seat like an 
arrow shot from a bow. 

“T call attention to the second section 
of the seventh article of the by-laws,” he 
said, “which provides that all contracts 
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shall be passed upon by the legally appoint- § 
ed counsel of the company before being — 
approved by the board of directors. No ~ 





counsel has yet been appointed; no board 


of directors has yet been elected. Mr. — 


Chairman, I suggest that Mr. Gellert’s sug- 
gestion is out of order.” 


“Tt is, too,” admitted Gellert, after a 
“Look here, Os- ~ 
I don’t know what Fuller and that — 


glance at the by-laws. 
sian! 
Burchard crowd are up to, but they’re try- 
ing to put something over. They want to 


elect their own choice of directors and run ~ 


the whole show!” 


Ossian was red and nervous and perspir- 4 


ing. He knew, without Gellert’s telling, 


that Burchard and his wife were trying to ~ 
“ put something over.” He did not like it 


at all. He was a peaceful man, who dis- 


liked controversy of any sort, and tried to — 


keep out of it; but he did not mean to let 
others run away with the company which 


he and Hines and R. O. had conceived and 


brought into being. 


“ This is all right, isn’t it, Winch?” he ~ 
asked, pointing to a section of the by-laws — 
that provided that each share of stock — 


should have one vote. 


“That's all right — yes,” Gellert said; 


“but have you got enough shares 
your ticket? That’s the question!” 


“ Have we?” Ossian smiled again. “ We 3 


certainly have!” 


The work of writing and collecting the : 
ballots was slow, and while it proceeded ~ 


every one talked. A pleasant excitement 
pervaded the auditorium, as is usual when 
a real contest develops unexpectedly. Ben 


Fuller stood with his back to the platform, 


looking out over the crowd. Stan Young 
moved about among the voters, bending 
down to advise those who were in doubt. 
The ballots were collected, and the tell- 
ers began their count. It took them what 
seemed an interminable time, for each bal- 
lot represented a different number of 
and these had to be verified from the stock 
lists. Time was needed to verify the votes 
of those who had written the names of Mc- 
Elroy, Hines, and Foster, rather than the 
entire fifteen originally nominated. 


Of the four thousand nine hundred and 4 


ninety-nine shares that McElroy and his 
helpers had sold, all but about eight hun- 
dred were represented at the meeting. The 
count, when completed, showed that Mc- 
Elroy, Hines, and R. O. Foster had re- 
ceived eighteen hundred and sixty-two 
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votes apiece, twelve of the McElroy list 
about nineteen hundred each, and three 
others a small, scattering vote, while Ben 
Fuller’s list, headed by John Burchard’s 
name, had two thousand three hundred and 
six votes. 

“ Not even a close vote!” Ossian said, 
as he handed the tellers Roger Haddard’s 
ballot, casting his five thousand and one 
shares for McElroy, Hines, Foster, and 
twelve of the names on Ossian’s ticket. 

Principal Overholt announced the vote— 
for Ossian McElroy, Bratton Hines, and 
R. O. Foster, six thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three shares apiece; for twelve of 
Ossian’s nominees, a slightly larger num- 
ber; for Ben Fuller’s list, two thousand 
three hundred and six shares; and a few 
votes for other names. 

Instantly Ben Fuller was on his feet 
again. His long finger bored at the chair- 
man like a gimlet. His grin gave way to 
a ferocious scowl. 

“What’s this nonsense?” he shouted. 
“What’s this fraud you’re trying to put 
over on us? What’s this stuff about sixty- 
eight hundred votes you’re trying to ram 
down our throats? We may stand a lot, 
but we won’t stand that sort of thing, by 
the Eternal! We won’t stand ballot box 
stuffing! Where do you get sixty-eight 
hundred votes, Mr. Chairman?” 

“Mr. Haddard voted his entire five 
thousand and one shares for Mr. McElroy 
and the others,” said Principal Overholt. 
“ That, with the other shares voted—” 

“Who voted five thousand and one 
shares?” roared Fuller. 

“ Mr. Haddard—Mr. Roger Haddard,” 
explained the chairman. 

“Where did he get five thousand and 
one shares of stock in this company?” 
shouted Fuller. 

“Why, as I understand it,” said Over- 
holt pleasantly, “he receives that number 
of shares under his contract—” 

“What contract?” snapped Fuller. 
“ This is the first I have heard of any con- 
tract with Roger Haddard. We’re electing 
the directors who will make a contract with 
Roger Haddard, if they see fit—if they see 
fit! Mr. Chairman, I object to the report 
of the tellers. Mr. Haddard has no shares; 
he has no vote; he is not in any shape or 
manner a member of this company, and 
won’t be until a contract is made with him 
— if ever. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, if we insisted on it, Mr. Haddard has 
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no right to be present at this meeting. I 
call for a proper report of the balloting!” 
He sat down, grinning. Ossian, R. O., 
Winch Gellert, and the chairman whi 
together with the tellers. Overholt raised 
his head and rapped on his table to still the 
noise of conversation that had arisen. 

“ Mr. Fuller is correct,” he said. “ We 
find that a mistake was made in counting 
shares that do not exist. I need not say 
that this was done in good faith, though in 
error. The directors nominated by Mr. 
Fuller are elected, with two thousand three 
hundred and six shares voted, as against 
nineteen hundred and one for the next 
highest nominees. I declare elected—” 

He read the list. He had hardly pro- 
nounced the last of the fifteen names before 
Fuller was on his feet again. 

“ Move we adjourn!” he rumbled. 

Stan Young seconded it, and the motion 
to adjourn was carried without a dissenting 
voice. 

Myra Burchard squeezed out of the row 
of seats and hurried toward the platform. 


- She climbed the five steps that led up to 


it, and approached the little group of de- 
feated encouragers of literary genius that 
was clustered around Haddard. 

“No, by thunder!” she heard him ex- 
claiming violently. “Not if I die in the 
gutter! If they act like this, they can all 
go to the devil! I won’t sign a contract 
with them, not in a million years!” 

He pushed out of the group, and Myra 
met him. 

“Tf he won’t, he won’t,” she heard Os- 
sian saying. “ And if he won’t sign, there’s 
only one thing we can do—we’ll have to 
return the money.” 

Haddard stopped and turned toward Os- 
sian. He had just remembered the thou- 
sand dollars Ossian had advanced him 
from the funds of the company. 

“ Oh, come on!” he said disgustedly, tak- 
ing Myra’s arm and turning away again 
“ Let’s get out of here!” 


XII 


THE newly elected board of directors of 
the Lewisville Encouragement Company 
had a meeting the next evening at Mr. Bur- 
chard’s home. Myra, knowing that the 
board was to meet, took Roger for a long 
ride in the runabout. She knew that it 
might be unpleasant for him to be too near 
the meeting place. She did not want him 
to be where the directors could call him in 
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and question him. He was in no mood to 
be baited. 

The board organized by electing Mr. 
Burchard president, Stanley Young secre- 
tary and treasurer, and Mrs. Burchard 
vice president. Ben Fuller was designated 
as counsel for the company. Stan Young 
had a report that he had obtained from Os- 
sian McElroy, showing that four thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine dollars had 
been paid in for shares sold, that one thou- 
sand dollars had been advanced to Had- 
dard, and that something like a hundred 
and sixty dollars had been spent for ex- 
penses to date. The rest of the money was 
still in the treasury. 

Ben Fuller read a contract which he had 
prepared, and which Mr. Burchard pro- 
posed to negotiate with Haddard in place of 
the one drawn up by Winch Gellert.- While 
the general terms were about the same as 
in the first contract, this new Fuller con- 
tract provided for an “ approval commit- 
tee.” Fuller explained what this meant. 

“I shaped this up,” he explained, “ after 
Stan Young and Mrs. Burchard told me 
what they wanted. Mr. Burchard has read 
it, and he approves of it. There are a 
couple of changes. The old contract gave 
Haddard four thousand dollars for a half 
interest in his book; this one gives him five 
thousand. We figure that that extra thou- 
sand will look big to him; but we don’t 
give him five thousand and one shares of 
stock. We don’t give him a chance to con- 
trol the elections. We give him five thou- 
sand dollars and three thousand shares. 
That leaves seven thousand shares out, 
against his three thousand, and it gives us 
two thousand and one shares to sell, if we 
want to.” 

“ Sell them,” said Mr. Burchard. 

“That’s my idea,” said Stan Young. 
“There are some merchants along Main 
Street who did not want to come in on a 
book that might be anything. They'll 
come in on a controlled book.” 

“And that brings us to the approval 
committee,” said Fuller. ‘“ I’ve made it a 
committee of five, at Mrs. Burchard’s sug- 
gestion, but I think three would be better. 
The members have to read the story, and 
it will take a lot of time for five to read it. 
Three would be plenty. If Haddard signs 
this contract, he agrees to submit his manu- 
script to the committee for approval, and 
he agrees to make the changes suggested by 
the committee. To save trouble all around, 
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I’ve provided that the manuscript shall be ~ 
submitted chapter by chapter. If the sug- ~ 
gestions of the approval committee are not — 
accepted, Haddard agrees not to publish ~ 
the book. He also agrees not to publish — 
any other book, or write one, for ten years. ~ 
That’s drastic, but we think it is right. © 
This whole plan is not meant to hurt Had- ~ 
dard; it is meant to protect the town, and ~ 
the morals of the town. The committee 
will ask nothing but what a decent writer — 
would do anyway. That’s my understand- — 
ing, Mrs. Burchard?” 

“Just that—nothing but that,” said 
Myra’s mother. 

“ All that is demanded on that score is ~ 
reasonably decent morals in the book,” con- 
tinued Fuller; “and all that the Chamber — 
of Commerce demands is that the town 
shall not be slammed or sullied. That right, 
Young?” a 

“ That’s all we want,” the cashier said. 7 

“ Will he sign it?” some one asked. “ He ~ 
seems so headstrong.” is 

“ He'll sign it, all right,” rumbled Fuller, ~ 
grinning. “ He’s had a thousand dollars, ~ 
and he hasn’t got a thousand dollars to give 
back. He might tell us to go to the devil, — 
if it was his own affair only; but if he don’t ~ 
sign the contract, and can’t repay that — 
thousand, Ossian McElroy will have to. 
Haddard won’t stand for that. He’ll sign!” 

“ Our idea,” explained Stan Young, “is — 
to go at him reasonably. We will talk with 
him, and try to persuade him. We won’t © 
try to bulldoze him into it. We'll elect an ~ 
approval committee that he can’t object to. ~ 
Make Mrs. Burchard the chairman—his ~ 
future mother-in-law.” a 

“ And you,” said Mrs. Burchard, “to ~ 
represent the rights of the Chamber of 
Commerce.” 

“We talked of that,” admitted Young. 
“T’m willing to serve; and for the third 
we thought of Miss Immins, here. The 
librarian of the Public Library should be 
acceptable to all.” 

“T’m sure I’d consider it an honor,” said 
Miss Immins, who was a tall woman, thin, 
with spectacles and a smile that meant 
nothing at all. “I think I know what the 
great American novel should be.” 

So Mrs. Burchard served light refresh- 
ments, everything was voted as planned, 
and Stan Young was appointed to see Had- 
dard in regard to the contract. 

“ Roger,” Myra said, as they drove out 
on River Road, “ I know what mom is plan- 
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ning to do to-night, and it isn’t so awful. 
She’s going to have a committee—an ap- 
proval committee, they call it—to read 
your book, chapter by chapter, as you write 
it. Mom’s going to be the chairman, and 
Stan Young and Miss Immins are going to 
be members. Maybe there’ll be two more, 
but mom don’t know that surely yet. 
They’re going to give you a thousand dol- 
lars more money—five thousand instead of 
four; but they’re going to cut your stock 
down to three thousand shares.” 

“ T’ll never sign!” Roger said. 

“ But, Roger!” Myra protested. “ What 
do you care? Go ahead and let them fuss 
with this book a little if they want to. Sup- 
pose it doesn’t turn out to be exactly what 
you meant it to be—you can write another 
and another and another, and it’s nobody’s 
business what you put in them. If this one 
does succeed, think what it means! They’re 
giving you five thousand dollars — which 
isn’t so much, but they’re giving you that 
and almost one-third of the stock, for a 
one-half interest. You'll get half what the 
book earns, and then you'll get three-tenths 
of the other half. If you hustle up with 
this book, you’ll have part of the five thou- 
sand dollars left, so you can go right ahead 
and write the next book!” 

“T'll never sign!” Roger said again. 

“Yes, but, Roger,” Myra argued, “ it’s 
none of my business, or only as much as 
everything about you is, but didn’t Ossian 
McElroy give you some money? Father 
said it was a thousand dollars. They say 
that if you won’t write the book, and can’t 
pay it back, they’ll make Ossian pay it 
back. You wouldn’t like that. You'd hate 
that, and so would I, Roger. I’d hate to 
think that my—my husband began by be- 
ing a—a—well, by doing that.” 

“T’'ll never sign!” repeated Roger. 

When he returned home, he found his 
house a blaze of lights, and Dr. Morphy’s 
automobile outside. Myra waited in her 
car until Roger had gone into the house to 
see what was wrong. 

“Tt’s mother,” he said. ‘“ Morphy 
doesn’t know positively what is the matter 
yet, but he thinks it’s appendicitis. I'll 
telephone you in the morning.” 

It was not appendicitis, but the next 
morning Mrs. Haddard, accompanied by 
Dr. Morphy and Roger, drove to the sta- 
tion, for it was necessary to get her to some 
great surgeon without delay. At the best, 
it meant a long siege and great expense. 
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Myra was at the station when Haddard 
arrived there. 

“You can tell your mother I'll sign,” 
he said. “I'll get at the book the minute 
I return—perhaps before then.” 


XIII 


Tue first chapter of Haddard’s nove 
passed the approval committee without a 
word changed. He had accepted “ Polly 
of Happytown ” as the title, as suggested 
by Stan Young, feeling that it made little 
difference what a rose was called. The 
first chapter set his stage. It was a picture 
of Lewisville. It introduced three of his 
characters, and gave them a und. 

Stan Young said it was “ bully.” Miss 
Immins declared it was as good as any-. 
thing ever written. 

“You see, Roger,” Mrs. Burchard add- 
ed, “ we’re not going to bother you at all.” 

The second chapter, although Mrs. Bur- 
chard questioned one of two points, also 
passed Haddard’s censors without changes, 
and it was not until he brought in the third 
that troubles began. In this third chapter 
the drug store of an Art Macklin was por- 
trayed, with the fast set hurrying in and 
out, flirting, slipping into the back room. 

Stan Young objected to this. He said — 
it gave a wrong impression of the town. 

“ But it’s there,” Roger insisted. “ Every 
town has some such rendezvous. It’s not 
as if Lewisville was the only town.” 

“ But this book isn’t about every town— 
it’s about Lewisville,” said Stan. “ It’s go- 
ing out as a Lewisville book. It will ad- 
vertise Art Macklin’s drug store as a Lewis- 
ville institution, whether you call it Art 
Macklin’s or this name you’ve selected. It 
shows up that there is such a place.” 

“IT say leave it in,” said Mrs. Burchard 
unexpectedly. “If such places are made 
known, they will be ended. That’s one of 
the duties of an author—as Dickens told 
about Dotheboys Hall.” 

So, with Young not quite satisfied, the 
chapter was approved; and now Roger 
wrote like mad. He felt that he had done 
Mrs. Burchard an injustice — or perhaps 
too much justice—and that, because she 
had swallowed this gnat, she would swallow 
a whole caravan of camels, if he led them 
to her properly curried; and he had no 
wish to lead anything but reasonably well 
behaved and gently reared camels to Mrs. 
Burchard. 

He dashed off five chapters at fever heat, 
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and carried them to the next meeting of 
the approval committee. He was elated 
with satisfaction. He was doing good work, 
and he knew it. 

Miss Immins, who acted as reader for the 
committee, read the five chapters almost 
breathlessly. They thrilled her. They 
carried the story into the drenching rain 
through which the hero had beaten his way 
on some night errand. They led him to the 
window of the drug store. They showed 
him the bloody hand and arm of a woman 
reaching into the window for a sponge to 
stanch a wound. They gave the unseen 
struggle, the hero’s flight around the block 
to the alley, and the departure of the mys- 
terious car, with its red light dim in the 
rain. 

“ Great stuff!” Stanley Young exclaimed, 
as Miss Immins laid down the manuscript. 
“We pass that. Nothing wrong with 
that!” 

“ Now, one minute,” said Mrs. Bur- 
chard slowly. 

They all turned toward her. Her mouth 
was in the hard line that meant trouble. 

“ Surely there’s nothing wrong with these 
chapters?” said Miss Immins. 


“ They will not do at all,” said Mrs. Bur- 
chard. “ They must all be left out. I ob- 
ject to all these chapters.” 

“ But, Mrs. Burchard, why?” Haddard 
asked. 

“T object to them — that’s sufficient,” 
said Mrs. Burchard. “I need not give rea- 


sons. I do not like them.” 

“ But — but,” Haddard faltered, “ you 
can’t rip my novel to shreds this way! 
That’s not fair! Why, my whole plot 
hangs on these five chapters! The whole 
novel is the explanation of this woman’s 
arm episode; and all this is nothing new— 
it’s what I wrote in the short story that 
R. O. Foster thought was worth writing 
into a novel. These five chapters are that 
short story, expanded a little. My Heav- 
ens, Mrs. Burchard, you’d be making me 
throw away my whole plot and everything! 
There won’t be anything to work on from, 
if I cut out these chapters. Oh, I think 
that’s unkind—unreasonable—insane!” 

“T object to them—that’s sufficient,” re- 
peated Mrs. Burchard in her hardest voice. 

“T really don’t see, Mrs. Burchard—” 
Miss Immins began. 

“T object to them— that’s sufficient. 
Mr. Young, how do you vote?” 

Stan Young colored. 


“Of course, I can’t see what’s 
with them,” he said uneasily; “ but if you 
object to them, there must be something 
that you see and I don’t.” 

“ There is,” said Mrs. Burchard. . 

Miss Immins, had she been alone with 
Mrs. Burchard, would have asked frankly 
what she saw that was wrong; but it was 
impossible for a maiden lady to ask when 
two men were there. She, and Stan Young 
as well, thought that Mrs. Burchard must 
see something shocking and salacious hid- 
den in the chapters. 

“Then I vote against accepting these 
chapters,” said Stan Young. 

“ Unless,” suggested Miss Immins, “ Mr. 
Haddard can change them so that they will 
please Mrs. Burchard.” 

“ He can’t,” said Mrs. Burchard flatly. 
“ These chapters must not go into the book. 
I forbid it. They cannot be rewritten so 
that I can accept them. That is final.” 

“T can’t say anything,” Haddard said 
hopelessly. “If you would tell me why 
they don’t suit, or something—” 


“JT shall not make any explanations ~ ‘ 


whatever. I have the right to object to 
what I do not want in the book. How do 
you vote, Miss Immins?” 

Miss Immins folded the five chapters 
slowly, creasing them with the edge of her 
hand. She handed them to Haddard. 

“I vote that I never in my life heard of 
such an absolutely unreasonable proceed- 
ing!” she said, her yellow face turning scar- 
let. “I’m probably voting myself out of 
my position at the library as well, but I 
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vote that this is the most high-handed and 


outrageous act ever done in this town! I 
vote that the chapters stay in the book, and 
that Mr. Haddard be thanked for writing 
them!” 

Mrs. Burchard’s eyes blazed, but she 
outwardly kept her temper. 

“The vote is two to one against the 
chapters,” she said. “They must not be 
used in the novel.” 

Haddard picked up the envelope in which 
he had brought the manuscript, and put it 
in his pocket. He tore the five chapters 
rag and across, and threw them on the 
table. 


“ Have it your own way, then,” he said, 


and went out. 

When the other members of the commit- 
tee, which had been meeting in the small 
room off Mrs. Burchard’s dining room, de- 
parted, the mistress of the house crossed 
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the hall and entered the back parlor. Lil- 
lian was reclining on her favorite couch, 
some novel in her hand. Mrs. Burchard 
went to her and stood over her. 

“T don’t know whether Roger Haddard 
knows you were there or not,” she said; 
“ but he was standing in front of Macklin’s 
drug store when you were shot in the arm. 
Did you put your arm in the store window 
and take out a sponge?” 

“ Yes,” said Lillian in a frightened voice. 

“And your arm was running blood— 
blood that ran down and smothered a 
square-cut emerald? I think you had bet- 
ter take off that ring, Lillian. Your folly 
has caused us enough agony without the 
necessity of open publicity.” 

Lillian tossed her book aside and sat up. 
She turned the setting of her ring to the 
palm of her hand. 

AIV 

Myra, preparing for her Eastern trip, 
tried to make the most use of Haddard’s 
time before she went, and Roger—disgust- 
ed and at sea regarding his novel — was 
easily persuaded to leave his typewriter. 

As a matter of fact, his typewriter had 
become a mere poetical term, for he did 
nothing on it. He was trying faithfully to 
rebuild his plot, and to exclude the five 
vital chapters to which Mrs. Burchard had 
so strongly objected; but he was making 
little progress. He had dwelt on the one 
plot so long that it had taken possession of 
his thinking apparatus, and when he tried 
to turn his mind to other things it demand- 
ed sole right of way. Worried by his 
mother’s long illness and her slow recovery 
from her operation, feeling that he owed the 
novel to the Encouragement Company, 
since he had signed the contract, fearing 
that all his money would vanish before he 
had completed the book, Haddard did his 
best to plan anew, but with no success 
worth mentioning. 

It was as if his brain was a house in 
which that dog—the drug store episode 
plot — was no longer welcome. He was 
eager to install a new dog, but the old one 
would not out. 

It was then that Myra started for the 
East. Haddard actually felt relief when 
she left. One trouble with Roger was that 
he was too new at the writing game, and 
too far from those who might have shown 
him, by example, how to carry on proper- 
ly. What he should have done was to cut 
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away from Lewisville entirely, get out into 
the woods or up on some mountainside, 
where no Myras or committees could bother 
him, and there spend unannoyed time on 
his book; but Lewisville does not do such 
things. 

With Myra’s departure, Haddard did 
manage to form a hazy and loose-jointed 
plot for his book, and began writing it— 
which is usually the worst possible thing 
for an author to do. It means a flood of 
words with no final, crisp objective, and 
without much of anywhere to go in the in- 
terim. He knew that he was writing poor 
stuff. 

Now and then he dropped in to see Os- 
sian, and the distress of the pleasant little 
bookseller hurt him. R. O. Foster, rush- 
ing around on his Chat labors, had no such 
depressing effect on Haddard, for R. O. 
still had full faith in Roger, and still praised 
his work to his face. 

Occasionally, not finding Ossian in, Had- 
dard stopped to chat with Mary Miller. 
He found that she had read a great many 
books, and that she knew something about 
them—which is quite another thing. She 
saw that Dickens, caricaturing a Pickwick 
Club, and a modern realist, caricaturing a 
Boosters’ Club, were the same except in de- 
gree and period, and that the main thing is 
to interest the reader of the book. 

Talking of the books that appealed to 
her led her to tell Haddard what she 
thought of the books about small towns 
that were being written, and thus they 
came to talk of Haddard’s book. She 
seemed to be the only person to whom he 
could talk about his work. 

“ Oh, all that!” she said, when he told 
her that he was blue and generally discour- 
aged. “Every one has such spells, but 
people get over them.” 

“You never have them,” he said, for 
she did not look as if she was ever any- 
thing but crisply cheerful. 

“ Don’t I?” she laughed. 

“ But you don’t know what it is tu have 
a plot with which you have just fallen head 
over heels in love, and then to have that 
plot taken away from you by the Bur- 
chards of the earth! You don’t know what 
it is to be at a dead stand, because you 
can’t think of anything but that plot, and 
yet to be tied up for years and not allowed 
to write another thing until you’ve written 
something you don’t care to write!” 

Mary Miller laughed. 
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“ That sounds twisted enough to be a 
plot itself,” she said; “ but I know-what I 
would do, if I couldn’t drive the first plot 
out of my mind.” 

“ What would you do?” Haddard asked. 

“TI would write it out,” she said. “I 
would sit at my desk day and night until 
I had it written into a novel. Then I would 
put it aside, forget it, and write the com- 
pany novel.” 

“The encouraged novel!” Haddard 
scoffed. 

Nevertheless, he took Mary’s advice to 
heart, and did begin writing his “ Scarlet 
Hours.” He did spend day and night at 
it. As the story grew, it enthralled him. 
The characters were alive, and talked with 
him. He awakened in the morning eager 
to get at his work. He fell into bed only 
when he could no longer see the keys of his 
typewriter. 

He told Mary Miller that he was rushing 
the “‘ Scarlet Hours ” book out of his brain, 
and she said she was pleased. Oddly 
enough, he seemed glad that she was 
pleased. 

“T don’t think you should feel blue at 
all,” she told him. “ Lots of people have 
just as much faith in you as ever. Prin- 
cipal Overholt was in the store yesterday, 
and he asked Mr. McElroy how you were 
getting on with the book. Mr. McElroy 
said you were going ahead only slowly. 
When they got to talking about the com- 
pany, Mr. McElroy offered to buy Mr. 
Overholt’s shares, if he did not think you 
would do a good book. Mr. Overholt asked 
what Mr. McElroy would pay for them, 
and Mr. McElroy said a dollar a share. 
That’s as much as they ever were worth, 
isn’t it? And Mr. Overholt wouldn’t sell.” 

Myra returned in good time, and found 
Haddard happier, but with nothing done 
on the new novel. He had scribbled more 
or less on the old one, he told her, but that, 
of course, could not be published. 

Myra, for her part, was full of encourag- 
ing facts. She had met quite a number of 
writers, or people who knew writers, and 
every one was just crazy about novelists. 
They were invited everywhere. She had 
seen Norman Rossiter Ross again, too. He 
had come up to the Adirondack camp, and 
had been lovely. He had promised to write 
a review of Roger’s book when it came out. 
He might even come to Lewisville, in the 
winter, for a visit. 

He came sooner than that. Early in 
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September Myra was called to the tele- 
phone, and Norman Rossiter Ross told her 
that he was at the Lewisville Hotel, and 
asked if he could come up and see her. 

Myra was greatly excited. She hunted 
up her mother, and got her approval for a 
plan to invite Norman Rossiter Ross to 
make the Burchard mansion his home dur- 
ing his brief stay in Lewisville. Before 
Myra was fairly out of the driveway in 
her runabout, on her way to get the critic, 
Mrs. Burchard was telephoning to her 
friends of the Wednesday Club to arrange 
an “afternoon” with a short talk by the 
eminent Mr. Ross. 

When Myra brought her critic to the 
house, Mrs. Burchard was not instantly 
impressed by his admirable qualities. He 
was almost disgustingly gross in his fat- 
ness, and his smile was a sneer. He had 
remarkably greedy eyes. He impressed 
Mrs. Burchard as being a rather unpleasant 
sort of person, and he was. He was one of 
the “ bitter” critics, who see no good in 
anything—or only in the works of their 
personal friends—and who live by throwing 
ash pails at any other author or dramatist 
who may dare to lift his head above the 
horizon. 

When Roger met Ross, he did not like 
the fellow; but whether Roger Haddard 
liked him or not was of small consequence 
to Norman Rossiter Ross. Small town 
budding authors were nothing worth both- 
ering about. There were thousands of 
them. The critic’s only interest in Roger 
lay in the fact that Roger was engaged to a 
comely girl whose father had all kinds of 
wealth; and that seemed a pity when a cer- 
tain fat critic had recently been divorced, 
and not earning much. 

The truth about Ross was that he was 
less than fourth-rate, and no more than a 
miserable hack; but he was the first critic 
who had visited Lewisville in many years, 
and he was the Burchards’ guest. His 
Wednesday Club talk made a great hit, 
since he boldly declared Longfellow to be 
a petty versifier, Whittier a slobbery bore, 
and Howells an inartistic maunderer. Of 
course, any one who can so bravely attack 
established idols must be marvelously clever 
and emancipated. 

Tompkins, the spry young editor of the 
Eagle, saw in all this a chance to make 
capital for his paper, and he signed Nor- 
man Rossiter Ross for five articles on Iowa 
authors. For several weeks Ross was in- 
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vited to teas and dinners, and was a local 
lion. The more he saw of Myra, the bet- 
ter he liked Mr. Burchard’s wealth. 

He made open and violent love to the 
girl, and it disgusted him to see that she 
seemed to care more for this gawky Had- 
dard than for himself. With a cigarette 
in his fingers, he talked literature to Myra 
and Mrs. Burchard; and although he al- 
ways began with Russians and Polacks and 
other strong literary meat, he always man- 
aged to dwell on the sickeningly large horde 
of half-baked would-be authors whose silly 
splutterings flooded the editorial desks, not 
one story in a million being worth the pa- 
per it was written on. He suggested that 
a raw author had less than one chance in a 
million of finding success. 

Roger told Myra that he did not like 
Ross, and she said he was jealous. He be- 
gan to go less frequently to the Burchard 
mansion, and Myra had less time to spare 
with her runabout. She had to show Ross 
the beauties of the country—not that he 
cared much for country beauties, unless in 
skirts. 

So Roger saw more of Mary Miller, as 
it happened; for with Myra making fewer 
demands on his time, he found himself 
dropping into Ossian’s store more often. 
It was about the only place with any sort 
of literary atmosphere in Lewisville. The 
Public Library was more like a tomb in 
which literature was stored — that being, 
apparently, the normal and proper state of 
public libraries. 

Each succeeding talk with Mary Miller 
increased Haddard’s appreciation of her 

sense. His own being was always in 
such a bubble fume, and Myra’s affection 
left him with such a feeling of having love 
of a chocolate fudge sort poured over him 
—the sort of fudge that won’t “ fudge” 
—that the cool, neat mind and cool, neat 
person of Mary Miller was like a drink of 
cold water on a hot day. 

Poor Ossian McElroy seemed entirely 
bewildered regarding the encouraged novel. 
His attitude seemed to be that Haddard 
ought to write the novel—that he ought to 
get right at it and write it. That was the 
only thing to do. Ossian had got all these 
people to put up their money, and Haddard 
ought to get at it and write it; but of 
course Haddard ought not to write what he 
hadn’t agreed in the first place to write, 
and he ought to see them all in Hades first. 

Brat Hines, who saw Haddard now and 
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then down town, and occasionally took him 
home in his car, appeared to be oblivious 
to any trouble, and talked of big profits. 
He figured that “ when the old dames got 
through fussing,” everything would be fine 
and dandy. His opinion seemed to be that 
old dames always did fuss, and that one 
had to expect it; but that when they had 
fussed awhile about one thing, they 
switched over and fussed about some other 
thing, and then a man had his chance to 
go ahead and do whatever he had to do. 

“You got to get used to it, Roger,” he 
said. “ Every year me and Joe Hicks has 
the cops stop the races out at our Driving 
Association the first afternoon, for being 
contrary to the statoots made and purvid- 
ed, and we have Judge Hooper give us a 
clean bill, and that’s all settled for the 
week. You should have expected these 
here approval committee folks. to pinch 
your story first off. You’d ought to have 
handed them a fake story first off, for them 
to gnash their teeth at, Roger; and then 
you could have got by with murder. The 
old dames have got to fuss just so much. 
They ain’t satisfied they’ve done their duty 
until.” 

But everything would wind up all right, 
Hines said. It always did. 

“T don’t know much about this litera- 
ture business,” he told Haddard; “ but I 
got a lot of faith in Ossian and R. O., and 
if they say you’re a fast pacer I’m in on 
you. Show you what I think—I bought 
fifty more shares of you yesterday. Art 
Macklin was gassin’ about how he had got 
stung with you, and I says, ‘Is that so? 
Well, what ‘ll you take for your shares?’ 
He says, ‘ Well, I paid a dollar for them, 
and if any man was to offer me twenty-five 
dollars for my fifty, I’d give the best cigar 
in my case.’ So I peeled off two tens and 
a five, and says, ‘ Hand me that cigar, and 
if you can get any more at the same price 
just you telephone me!’ ” 

Miss Immins more than once stopped 
Roger and talked about the novel. Her 
conversations were always consoling to 
him, and he found the sallow-cheeked lady 
inspiriting, although she could see no means 
of saving Haddard’s original plan for the 
book. Her literary beliefs were sound and 
broad, but she admitted that the contract 
bound Roger closely, and that Mrs. Bur- 
chard and Stan Young would never yield 
an inch. She said she would resign from 
the approval committee if she did not think 
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she might some day be helpful to Roger by 
remaining on it. 

Mrs. Burchard, having won her point, 
seemed entirely satisfied to let things re- 
main as they were. Apparently she did not 
care whether Roger wrote a book or did not 
write a book. When he came to the house, 
she was as pleasant as possible, avoided the 
subject of literature, and received Roger 
as the man Myra was to marry. The po- 
sition in the furniture factory office was al- 
ways open to him, and Roger understood— 
as any one else must have done — that 
acceptance of that position would mean his 
inclusion in the Burchard prosperity, and, 
sooner or later, if he behaved himself, 
wealth enough to satisfy any one. 

Stanley Young was not so quiescent. 
The cashier was not in the habit of being 
connected with any concern and then per- 
mitting it to go dead. When he had a 
hand in a thing, he liked to see it hop up 
and hum. When he met Haddard, it was 
with a creased brow that said: 

“This won’t do! Something has to be 
done about this!” 

His words were to the same effect. 

“ T’ll tell you frankly, Haddard,” he said, 
“that I don’t like the way you’re acting at 
all. You took our money, and you signed 
our contract, and you’re doing nothing— 
not a confounded thing! You’re loafing 
around and letting your typewriter get 
dusty and rusty, and you haven’t handed 
us even the first chapter of any novel we 
could accept. It’s not right, and it’s not 
decent.” 

“ Now wait!” Haddard replied. “I did 
hand you chapters of the novel—eight of 
them, and good work, too. It was the 
novel I said I would write. That was the 
very story I sent to R. O., and there was 
not a thing in the chapters that wasn’t in 
the short story—not a thing. I call that 
being square and living up to the contract; 
but you and Mrs. Burchard sat there and 
said, ‘ Thumbs down!’—and not a reason 
—not a hint—nothing! ‘Thumbs down! 
If you don’t like it you can lump it!’— 
that’s practically what you said.” 

“Under the contract—” 

“ And I’m doing my best to work up an- 
other plot, and to get started on another 
novel. Have you any idea what it means 
to try to think up a plot that will satisfy 
two people who won’t say what is the mat- 
ter with a thing or what isn’t the matter 
with it?” 
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“ Don’t know anything about that, and 
don’t care anything about that,” Stan 
Young said. “ You’ve got to get busy and 
turn out a good novel, and when I say that 
I mean it. We'll be fair and reasonable, 
but we'll wait just so long, Haddard, and 
then we'll get mad. I’ve never been con- 
nected with a thing that hasn’t been a suc- 
cess, and this isn’t going to be the first. 
You'll turn in something, and something 
good, or we'll take that contract into court 
and see what the law can do!” 

Haddard was furiously angry when he 
left Young. His first impulse was to throw 
some garments into a valise, get away from 
Lewisville forever, and let the town think 
what it chose. He turned in at Ossian’s 
door, for Ossian was a person to whom 
Haddard was not afraid to talk; but he 
found Mary Miller there. 

“Oh, I’m glad you came in, Mr. Had- 
dard,” she said. “I wanted to ask you if 
you object to something I’ve done. Mrs. 
Holton—the Fifth Street Mrs. Holton— 
was in. She came to see Mr. McElroy, 
but he was out. She said she was so badly 
in need of money, since her husband died, 
that she hardly knew which way to turn. 
She wanted to ask Mr. McElroy if he would 
buy her Encouragement Company shares 
—ten of them. She said she would be 
glad to take six or seven dollars for them. 
I said I would buy them for seven dollars, 
before I thought what it meant, and she 
took it; but I don’t know whether you 
would like it.” 

“Why not?” Haddard asked. 

“ But — paying less than a dollar for 
them!” said Mary Miller. 

“Why should I care?” asked Haddard. 
“I’m a busted balloon, ain’t I? What 
does it matter to me what I sell for? About 
two cents a ton is what I’m worth, it 
seems.” 

“ And you don’t think it was—you don’t 
mind if I bought them?” 

She accented the personal pronoun ever 
so slightly. 

“Why shouldn’t you, if you want to 
throw good money away?” he laughed. 
“Why should I care?” 

For a moment Mary Miller was silent. 

“Well, I’m glad you don’t care,” she 
said. “I only thought—TI didn’t want you 
to think I was taking too much interest in 
you. I mean, I was afraid you might 
think—” 

She faltered and stopped, and Haddard 
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looked at her with new eyes. She was 
blushing rather furiously—so furiously that 
she purposely dropped her pencil, and had 
to stoop behind the counter for it. 

“TI mean,” she said, when she dared look 
at him again, “I wouldn’t want you to 
think I meant anything personal if I bought 
more of the shares. If I did, it would be 
because I think you are going to write a 
book that will—will be profitable. I have 
faith in your talent, I mean. I—I think 
you are going to be a great author!” 

Haddard, looking at her, thought that 
she did think so, but that she did not mean 
just that. It occurred to him that it was 
nice to have a girl with such cool gray 
eyes think so and—why not?—mean some- 
thing else. He ran his fingers through his 
hair, and felt better than he had felt for 
weeks. 

“ All right!” he said. “Then there are 
two of us think the same thing, anyway. 
I’m going to go home and begin to be a 
great author right now!” 

The next day the Eagle printed Norman 
Rossiter Ross’s article on “ Minor Iowa 
Authors.” 

XV 


As the chief subject of his three-column 
critical article on “ Minor Iowa Authors,” 
Norman Rossiter Ross had taken Roger 
Haddard. To demonstrate his criticism, he 
had taken four of Roger’s short stories as 
printed in the Chat, and in his usual sneer- 
ing method he had demolished Roger Had- 
dard utterly. 

Haddard was, in the first place, one of 
the thousand or more paltry imitators of 
O. Henry, and O. Henry was at best the 
overadvertised pet of a clique that did not 
know a story when it saw one. Ross 
ranked O. Henry as about No. 999 in the 
scale of American authors, and Haddard 
was about No. 999 among the imitators of 
O. Henry. Both were of a bygone age, 
about as important now as Tut-ankh- 
Amen’s mother-in-law. Haddard was a 
village marvel, equivalent to the oversized 
egg some shopkeeper might display in his 
window with a sign “ Greatest Egg Ever 
Laid,” when he knew and saw only the 
ordinary barnyard egg from one end of the 
year to the next. 

Ross’s article went on: 


The admirable and praiseworthy idea of en- 
couraging a local author is a fine flower of Mid- 
dle Western enterprise, but it is to be regretted 
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that a better conception of what authorship is did 
not lead to closer study of the trend of successful 
American literature of the day, and a juster esti- 
mate of the work of the author in question. While 
interesting to a local handful when published in an 
obscure local weekly, these stories, when subjected 
to the acid of analysis— 


And so on. The general purport of the 
article was that Haddard had never writ- 
ten anything that a high school junior could 
not write in any spare hour, and that the 
town had been fooled by the easy trick of 
using local scenes and characters, which 
would mean less than nothing to outsiders. 
The conclusion drawn from all this was 
that Haddard not only would not, but could 
not, write a novel that any one would read; 
that if any one was sufficiently untutored 
and provincial to believe that Haddard 
could write a readable short ‘story— 
though nothing of Haddard’s proved that 
he could—the fact remained that the very 
essence of Haddard’s work proved to any 
one who knew anything about literature 
that the young man’s one and only chance 
was in writing piffling little short stories for 
local consumption; that he had neither the 
ability nor the brains to write a complete 
novel. 

The article by the “ eminent New York 
critic ” had its effect. No less could be ex- 
pected. Stan Young, reading it, felt the 
distressful slump that comes to the man 
who has hopefully invested in an oil well 
that turns out to be as dry as a bone. He 
felt more—he felt the resentment that 
comes to a man who has boomed a fizzle. 
He felt his marrow liquefy as he remem- 
bered that he had urged Haddard on the 
Chamber of Commerce, and had approved 
of the plan to have Haddard boomed in 
the schools. 

He also felt the natural desire of the 
backer of a failure, to turn and smite the 
failure hard and sore, in order to prove 
that he was now contrite and ashamed for 
having boomed him. Three minutes after 
having read Ross’s article, Young was out 
on the street reading bits of it to whoever 
would hear. He wanted to be the first to 
throw Roger Haddard overboard. 

Roger himself read the article with rag- 
ing anger. He was in no temper—and 
probably not capable, in any event — to 
judge whether the article was just or un- 
just. He took it in the only way he could 
—as a hideous slap at himself. It made 
him, he could see, something for Lewisville 
to detest. If he had been anything of a 
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town hero, he was now worse than the vil- 
lain—he was the half-witted clown. 

Oddly enough, his first thought was not 
how it would affect Myra, but how it would 
affect Mary Miller. It was only after he 
had worked off his first hour of rage that 
he thought of Myra. The idea that came 
to him was that Ross had been incited to 
write this wholly uncalled for insult by his 
desire to throw Roger into the discard, and 
to make his own path easier to the Bur- 
chard money. MHaddard, the possibly 
prominent novelist, was one thing; Had- 
dard, the small-town joke, was quite an- 
other thing. 

Roger had seen clearly enough that 
Ross’s greedy eyes had taken on an extra 
gleam of greed at sight of the Burchards’ 
evident wealth. The husband of Myra 
Burchard would not have to think of the 
earning power of a pen; he could shatter 
idols at ease, while lionizing at unending 
teas. Myra would provide an easy berth 
for a rather fat and more than rather lazy 
critic. 

Haddard had an engagement with Myra 
that evening. At first he thought he would 
telephone and cancel it; but his angry 
spirit told him to face the thing out, which- 
ever way it ended. He went to the house 
at the usual hour, and Myra met him; but 
it was clear that she was not the same 
Myra. On the other hand, it was equally 
clear that he was not, to her, the same 
Haddard. He was a discounted, damaged, 
low grade Haddard. He had been some- 
thing that might prove a diamond of the 
first water, and now he was common glass 
and badly chipped. 

Myra kissed him, but it was no moist 
fudge kiss. They might have been married 
fifty years. 

“ Well!” Haddard said, as soon as they 
were in the parlor. “ Your critic ripped 
me open, didn’t he?” 

“ My critic? I don’t see why you say 
he’s my critic,” Myra said. “I don’t tell 
him what to write. He writes what he be- 
lieves, I suppose, and I think a man ought 
to do that. If a man has opinions, he ought 
to be honest about them, no matter who 
they hurt. You’ve said yourself, a thou- 
sand times, Roger, that you can’t write 
what you don’t think, and that you have to 
write what you do think.” 

“Yes, I’m not denying that.” 

“Well, then, I don’t see why you think 
Norman—” 
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“ Who?” 

“ Mr. Ross. We all call him Norman. 
You know we do, Roger. I don’t see why 
you—” 

“ What did I say? I said he ripped me 
open.” 

“You meant he had been—you meant 
he had done something he should not have 
done. You know you did. I can see you 
are angry.” 

“Tam. Id like to kick the nasty pup. 
I know why he did it, and so do you. He’s 
trying to cut me out. If I lived to be a 
thousand, I would never come into a girl’s 
house, and live on her food, and shelter 
under her roof, and then slam the man’s 
she’s engaged to in that way. I call it a 
cad’s trick!” 

“T will not sit here and hear you call 
my mother’s guest a cad!” Myra exclaimed, 
jumping out of her chair. 

“No, but you’d sit there and have your 
mother’s guest call me a lemon,” said 
Roger, facing her with angry eyes. 

“ Well?” 

Roger looked at her, frowning. 

“You mean what else am 1?” he de- 
manded. “Is that what you mean?” 

“Well, what happened to the famous 
novel you were going to write? Goodness 
knows, Roger, I’ve tried to get you to write 
it. I’ve given you all the encouragement to 
write it that I possibly could; but weeks 
and weeks have passed, and you haven’t 
done a line. It’s just as Norman says—” 

Haddard turned away. He walked to 
the window and turned back. 

“ Look here, Myra,” he said. “ I’m go- 
ing home. I’m too mad yet to talk about 
it. You can’t blame me. If I get going, 
I'll say something I don’t want to. I'd 
better go home.” 

“¢ Just as you wish,” she said. “ I’m per- 
fectly willing to be friends, and talk about 
something else, if you can do it. I didn’t 
bring up the subject.” 

Haddard knew that it would be better 
for him to go, and said good night. 

As he let himself out of the massive front 
door, he came face to face with Ross. It 
was well enough that Ross should say good 
evening, but what induced him to raise his 
hat to Roger, unless it was meant as an in- 
sult, cannot be guessed. 

Roger struck him violently on the face 
with the palm of his hand, making Ross 
stagger. The next moment they were at 
it, locked tight, and battering at each other 
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with fists that had no science. They went 
down heavily, and rolled on the wide ve- 
randa, pummeling each other in fine school- 
boy style. 

Myra opened the door. 

“Father! Father!” she called into the 
house. 

Mr. Burchard and Ed, followed by Mrs. 
Burchard and the pale Lillian, came hurry- 
ing. Haddard had struggled to the top, 
and lay with his chest on Ross’s face— 
which left nothing for Ross to pummel but 
Roger’s thin hips. Roger was jabbing 
Ross in the side of the face—quite all the 
punishment Ross was fitted to take, but 
not very severe, for Roger’s short arm blow 
under his own chest had little strength. 

Mr. Burchard and Ed grasped Roger’s 
shoulders, drew him backward and away, 
and held him. He panted and mumbled, 
as a man pulled out of a fight does. Ross 
got to his feet, glowering and cursing, feel- 
ing one eye tenderly, and boiling with rage. 

With a sudden twist Roger pulled free. 
He drove another blow into Ross’s face, 
finding his other eye, and sending him back 
against Myra, who caught him as he fell. 

“ Oh, Norman!” she wailed, as she drew 
him inside and closed the door. “ Oh, 
Norman!” 

“This is a nice way to act,” Mr. Bur- 
chard said, “ fighting like a rowdy on my 
porch!” 

Haddard was picking up his hat. 

“ Well, I—” Haddard began, and could 
think of nothing appropriate to add. 

Ed Burchard helped him out, picking up 
a small memorandum book and handing it 
to him. 

“This yours?” Ed asked. “ You gave 
it to him good, Rodge! The next time give 
him a couple more for me. He didn’t hurt 
you, did he?” 

Roger had not considered that. Now he 
realized that he was not hurt at all. In- 
deed, he could not remember that he had 
been hit. On the whole, he felt superbly 
joyous and light and cheerful. He felt that 
fighting was a fine job. Then Myra opened 
the door. 

“ Father, please come in,” she said. “I 
think Norman has fainted!” 


XVI 


Tue fist fight in the twelfth chapter of 
Roger Haddard’s novel, “ Scarlet Hours,” 
was written that night after his return to 
his room in the little white house. He 
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meant it to be an exact description of his 
fight with Norman Rossiter Ross. 

Any one—Ed Burchard, for example— 
seeing the actual fight, and then reading 
the description, would have said that it was 
an exaggeration, as if one might see a 
mouse and then paint a portrait of a mad 
elephant; but Haddard wrote what he 
hoped he had given Ross, and the fight is 
considered one of the best fight descrip- 
tions in any novel. That is what author- 
ship is. 

Ethically, Haddard was wrong. It is not 
ethical to try to murder your critic; but 
Haddard was new at authorship, and had 
not learned that it is proper to kiss the 
hand that smites you, with a hope that it 
may relent and stroke your fur the next 
time. As a primitive man, Haddard was 
right, it being proper for the male to battle 
for his intended mate; but Myra was not 
up in caveman ethics. 

Ross had been beautifully mauled. His 
eyes, the next morning, had lost their look 
of greed, being so discolored and closed 
that they had no look whatever. The Bur- 
chard chauffeur, using the third best car 
for such an unimportant errand, brought a 
curt note from Myra, inclosing her ring 
and a bundle of Haddard’s letters, and that 
seemed to end that. 

Roger’s sister brought him the parcel. 
When he had opened it and glanced at the 
note, he tossed it on his bed and went on 
with his description of the battle on the 
veranda. He was interrupted by Anna’s 
voice, calling him to the telephone. Mary 
Miller was on the wire, and would like to 
speak to him immediately, if he could be 
interrupted. 

“T’m sorry to interrupt you, Mr. Had- 
dard,” she said, “ but Mr. McElroy went 
to Chicago yesterday, and Mr. Hines is 
here, and we don’t know just what to do. 
I thought of something, but Mr. Hines is 
not sure—we are not sure—you’d like it. 
Will you speak to Mr. Hines?” 

“ Say, listen, boy!” Brat Hines’s heavy 
voice rumbled in the phone. “I ain’t no 
good at talking over the phone, but we got 
to know what you think about this busi- 
ness. Say, listen! If I run up there in 
my car, can you come down here for a few 
minutes—maybe half an hour? All right! 
I'll be right up.” 

As soon as he was in the car, Haddard 
asked Brat what had come up that was so 
important; but the liveryman would not 
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divulge the matter until they were at 
Ossian’s. 

“ Nope!” he said. “I want Mary Miller 
should tell it to you. She sprung it on me, 
and I want her to put it the way she put 
it to me. Of course, I could go ahead on 
my own hook, but she’s got the other idea, 
and she’s level-headed. She’s a clean-cut 
little dame, Mary is!” 

“ She is so,” Roger agreed. 

“ Snappy, and what you’d call wise, too,” 
Brat observed. ‘“ The trouble with me is, 
I can’t see but one thing at one time. I 
went butting in there, looking for Ossian, 
and I blatted out what was on my mind, 
and she’d been thinking the same thing— 
a girl, mind you—and she’d been thinking 
of things I’d never have thought of in my 
life. Say, what did you think of that article 
in the Eagle?” 

“Tt made me hot under the collar,” 
Roger admitted. 

“ Well, I didn’t read it all—too deep for 
me, I guess—but what I read made me 
mad, too. Pretty hard slam, wasn’t it?” 

“ Awful!” said Haddard. “ Just awful, 
Brat!” 

“ Yeh—that’s how I got it. What’s he 
want to do that for, do you suppose? Got 
an eye on Myra’s pa’s money?” 

“ That’s what I choose to believe,” Had- 
dard said. 

“ Well, Myra’s a nice enough girl,” was 
all Brat could add. 

“ She’s all of that,” Haddard said. 

“Yeh! You ain’t had trouble with her, 
maybe?” 

“Well, yes, in some respects. She’s 
broken her engagement, if that’s what you 
mean. How did you know, Brat? She 
didn’t put it in the paper, did she?” 

“Why, no,” said Hines. “No, not as 
I know of. I don’t read much that’s in 
the papers, generally. She might have, but 
I didn’t see it, if she did. She sent down 
to Ossian’s, and said she’d heard Ossian or 
somebody was buying shares in the En- 
couragement Company. She wanted to 
know, would they buy hers? She sort of 
hinted that if nobody wanted to buy them, 
she would give them away free gratis and 
be glad to be shut of them.” 

“ And that’s what you wanted to see me 
for?” 

“Well, yes, partly,” Hines admitted. 
“Seemed like, if she was your girl, you 
ought,to know about it. Mary Miller 
thought so.” 
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They had reached the bookstore now. 
Hines backed his car to the curb, and they 
went in. Mary Miller, in her cool white 
linen waist, was behind the fountain pen 
case. 

“I told him Myra Burchard had wrote 
to Ossian,” Brat said. 

“ Yes,” said Mary Miller, taking Myra’s 
letter from the shelf behind her and hand- 
ing it to Roger. “ That was one thing we 
wanted to ask you about. It is really part 
of the whole thing.” 

“ He’s read that stuff in the Eagle,” 
Hines volunteered. 

“TI suppose that’s what started it,” said 
Mary. 

The store screen door opened, and one 
of the Main Street merchants put his head 
in. Seeing Roger, he said that he would 
come back later. Mary Miller added his 
ee to a list on the pad she had before 

er. 

“ They’ve been coming in like that all 
morning,” she said. “I suppose that arti- 
cle is what started it, but I think Stanley 
Young is really making the trouble. They’re 
all coming in here, Mr. Haddard, wanting 
to sell their shares in the Encouragement 
Company.” 

She looked at him with distress in her 
eyes. It pained her to tell Roger that peo- 
ple had lost faith in him. 

“ Forty-five have been in this morning,” 
she went on, after running her pencil down 
the page of her notebook. 

“Well!” Haddard shrugged his broad 
shoulders. “ We can’t stop them.” 

“No,” Mary Miller admitted; “ but no 
one wants to buy their shares—no one but 
Mr. Hines and—” 

“ And you,” supplied Haddard. 

“ And I could buy only a very few, if 
I wanted to,” she said, coloring under his 
gaze. “ Mr. Hines is willing to buy a lot 
of them.” 

“Sort of good gamble, at the price— 
that’s how I figger it,” Brat Hines said. 
“ Tt ain’t much money lost, one way or the 
other, if you never turn out a book.” 

“Yes, but I had thought of another 
thing, from what we had said about your 
novel—your first one,” Mary Miller said. 
“We know that one is going to be a suc- 
cess. You think so, and Miss Immins is 
sure it will be, and Mr. Foster has always 
said so.” 

“The Hon. Norman Rossiter Ross 
doesn’t think so,” Roger observed. 
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Mary Miller looked at him and smiled. 
Her eyes fell to Myra Burchard’s letter for 
a moment. 

“We don’t mind what he thinks,” she 
said. ‘‘ We only mind what we think; and 
with Mr. Young running all over town tell- 
ing every one to throw away their shares, 
and every one coming in here with the 
stock, and no one to buy it but Mr. Hines, 
and with Mr. McElroy away for a week, 
I thought of you.” 

“ Thank you,” Roger said, smiling. 

Mary Miller colored again. 

“T thought you might like to be able to 
publish ‘ Scarlet Hours,’” she said. “It 
seemed a chance to be your own approval 
committee, if you wanted to be.” 

“ Buy in the shares on your own hook— 
see?” said Brat Hines. 

“TI thought you might do that,” said 
Mary Miller. “ You” —she hesitated— 
“you won’t mind if I speak right out, 
please?” she begged. “ You see, I know 
all about the company, hearing Mr. Mc- 
Elroy talk about it so much. You have 
three thousand shares, haven’t you — the 
shares they gave you when you signed the 
contract? In all there are seven thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine issued, be- 
cause they have kept two thousand and one 
in the treasury. Those two thousand and 
one have no vote, only the seven thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine; and of these 
you hold three thousand. So, you see, you 
need only one thousand more shares—four 
thousand in all—to be able to carry any 
vote you want to carry. You have some 
money, I’m sure—some of the money that 
was paid over to you when you signed the 
contract.” 

“T’ve got something over three thousand 
dollars,” Haddard said. 

“ Well, that’s more than enough,” Mary 
Miller went on, “‘ because most people seem 
to want to throw their shares away. Some 
actually offer to sell them for ten cents 
apiece.” 

“T say,” said Brat Hines, “ buy all you 
can get, up to fifty cents a share. I say 
it’s a good gamble. Buy in the whole 
shooting match, I tell you. Mary Miller 
here says you ought to be the one to do it, 
and be a free man again. That’s what she 
said—a free man.” 

“T could buy them for you when people 
come in,” Mary Miller suggested, “ if you 
wouldn’t mind my doing it for you.” 

“TI wouldn’t,” Roger told her. 
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He went over her figures again. 

“Tf I get a thousand shares,” he said, 
“there will still be three thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine shares out—” 

“ But you have some friends, I hope!” 
interrupted Mary Miller indignantly. 
“Your friends would be the ones who do 
not want to sell.” 

“ Yes, but I was not thinking of that,” 
replied Roger. “If we get a thousand 
shares—” 

“There are more than that here,” said 
Mary, showing her list. 

“Yes? Well, if we get the thousand 
shares, we’ll get that much more of the 
earnings, if the book ever does earn any- 
thing. What I was going to say is, why 
not get more of the shares? Why not let 
me tell you to go right ahead and buy them 
in as long as my money lasts and shares are 
offered for sale? Suppose I tell you to 
spend three thousand dollars, if that 
amount of shares should be offered? Would 
that be all right?” 

“T’d love it,” said Mary Miller. 

So it was arranged, and as soon as Roger 
departed Mary. began to buy the shares of 
the Encouragement Company. 

She was very crisp and decided with the 
Chamber of Commerce sellers. She would 
not pay anything like twenty-five cents 
for shares—no, indeed! Ten cents was 


enough. The next day she said she couldn’t 
possibly think of .paying ten cents to per- 
sons who had waited so long. Eight cents 


was plenty. By night she thought five 
cents was a great deal to pay. Haddard 
stock was heavy on a declining market. 

When Mary Miller footed up her pur- 
chases at the end of the second day, she 
smiled cheerfully. She had bought two 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-two 
shares for Haddard, and had spent only 
two hundred and thirty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents. Thereafter, the Chamber 
of Commerce members’ shares having been 
pretty well cleaned up, the purchases were 
lighter; but toward the end of the week 
the school children began to come in, urged 
by their parents. 

When the first small child came in, bear- 
ing a stock certificate sticky with candy, 
Mary Miller’s heart misgave her. She tele- 
phoned to Roger, got his consent, and paid 
the youngster twenty-five cents. The re- 
sult was a rush of young shareholders, and 
the stack of certificates in the safe piled 
up rapidly. When the flood ended, and 
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the dribbles finally ceased, Mary found 
that she had purchased for Roger Haddard 
a total of three thousand eight hundred and 
nine shares. These, with his original three 
thousand, gave him six thousand eight hun- 
dred and nine out of seven thousand’ nine 
hundred and ninety-nine outstanding. 

A few days later the majority stockhold- 
ers called a meeting of the company. Of 
the original fifteen directors twelve had 
sold their stock and were out of office. Mr. 
and Mrs. Burchard promptly resigned, and 
Miss Immins remained the only member 
of the original board holding office. Four- 
teen pro-Haddard directors were elected, 
and at its first meeting the board elected 
a new approval committee, with Miss Im- 
mins, R. O. Foster, and Principal Overholt 
as members. These three friendly critics 
read the manuscript of “ Scarlet Hours,” as 
far as Haddard had it completed, and ap- 
proved it. 

Roger now bent all his energies toward 
completing the novel. When the final 
chapter had been approved at a meeting of 
the committee, he went home, conscious 
that he had written, if not a masterpiece, 
a book that was the very best he had in 
him. He was making his final corrections, 
late that afternoon, when Mrs. Burchard 
stopped in front of the house in her speck- 
less limousine, walked up the path, and 
rang the bell. 

XVII 


Anna Happarp, Roger’s sister, admitted 
Mrs. Burchard. Myra’s stout mother was 
evidently not making a formal call, and 
she seemed to be worried. She asked about 
the news from Anna’s mother, and said, 
rather belatedly, that if there was any- 
thing she could do, she would be only too 
willing to do it. Then she asked if she 
could see Roger. 

“Only for a few minutes,” she said. 
“T want to talk with him on a matter of 
business,” she added. 

Instead of calling up the stairs, as usual, 
Anna climbed them and closed Roger’s 
door before she spoke to him. 

“Tt’s Mrs. Burchard, Roger,” she said. 
“She wants to see you on business. If 
you don’t want to see her, I can tell her 
you are too busy. I don’t mind doing that, 
even if she is Mrs. Burchard.” 

“No, Ill see her,” replied Haddard 
promptly. “I don’t know what business 
she can have, unless she wants to sell her 
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shares; but she wouldn’t come to me about 
that. I'll go down.” 

He followed Anna down the stairs and 
stepped into the living room. Anna went 
to the kitchen and closed the door. 

“IT came to you, Roger,” Mrs. Burchard 
said, “ because I want to ask a favor. I 
want to ask what will be a great favor to 
me, and one I’m afraid it will be hard for 
you to grant. Roger, I want to buy your 
novel.” a 

“Buy my novel!” Haddard gasped. -— 
“ But—why, it’s not for sale. It—well, in 
one way it doesn’t belong to me. It be- 
longs to the company. I haven’t any right 
to sell it if I wanted to. The company 
owns it.” 

“ But you are the company now, Roger,” 
Mrs. Burchard said. “ You can do as you 
please, and no one can object. I want to 
buy the novel.” 

Haddard shook his head slowly. 

“No,” he said, “I can’t sell it. No, I 
don’t want to sell it.” 

“ But wait, Roger!” she urged. “ You 
must sell it to me. Is the story, as it is 
written, a continuation of the chapters you 
read to us?” 

“ Yes, it goes on from those chapters,” 
Haddard admitted. 

“Then I must buy it. You must sell 
it to me,” she said with emphasis. “ I'll 
buy it from the company. Roger, I will 
pay you fifteen thousand dollars for it— 
or sixteen, whatever the sum is’ That 
would be two dollars for every dollar any 
one put into the company; and the novel 
may not be a success at all.” 

“That’s every author’s gamble, of 
course,” Haddard agreed; “ but having it 
published is worth more to me than the 
money. You would want to destroy it, 
wouldn’t you, if you bought it?” 

“ Yes,” she said. “I would destroy it.” 

“ Of course, that’s what you want it for,” 
he said. “No, I don’t want it destroyed. 
I won’t sell it.” 

Mrs. Burchard trifled with the strings of 
her bag. 

“TI would pay more,” she suggested. “I 
would pay twenty thousand dollars. That’s 
all I can pay. That’s all John will let me 

“ 

“No, I don’t want to sell it,” Haddard 
repeated. 

“Why? Do you want more money from 
me?” asked Mrs. Burchard, flushing. “ Are 
you trying to blackmail me for more?” 
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“ Blackmail!” Roger cried. “ Black- 
mail! What do you mean? I don’t know 
what you are talking about. Why, that’s 
nonsense! Blackmail! How can I black- 
mail you?” 

Mrs. Burchard rose. 

“John said I should not come to you 
myself,” she said. “ He said I could not 
deal with you. He said I should send a 
lawyer—Ben Fuller. You—but we won’t 
pay more than twenty thousand dollars. 
We will not pay a cent more!” 

She was hurrying to the door, but Had- 
dard stood in front of her. 

“ Now, wait!” he said. “ You can’t go 
like this. I’m not blackmailing anybody. 
I don’t even know what you are talking 
about. You want to buy the novel. Is it 
because you think it is a nasty book? Be- 
cause, if that’s the reason, you can forget 
it. It isn’t a nasty book. It’s a clean 
book.” 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Burchard with exas- 
peration, trying to push by him. 

“ Well, is that it?” demanded Haddard. 
“ T’ve got to. know. I never did know what 
foolishness made you and Young throw 


down the chapters I showed you.” 
“ Let me pass!” Mrs. Burchard demand- 


ed. “I'll not be stopped in this manner. 
I’m not a Ross, to be assaulted and beaten. 
If you don’t stand aside, I'll call your 
sister!” 

“But I must know!” Roger almost 
wept. “I must know! It’s not fair! You 
say my book must not be published, and 
you won’t tell me why, and I don’t know 
what to think. Do you think I’m a cad? 
Do you think I’m so low? Tell me what’s 
the matter with the book!” 

Mrs. Burchard looked at him with a new 
expression on her face. There were actu- 
ally tears in his eyes—tears of vexation, 
probably, but real tears. 

“Don’t you know?” she asked. 

“T do not!” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you were 
not writing about Lillian and Ed and Art 
Macklin?” 

“ Great Heavens! Lillian and Ed and 
Art Macklin! You don’t mean that the 
arm in the window was Lillian’s?” 

“You knew it!” declared Mrs. Bur- 
chard. “ You saw the ring, you saw her 
moping on the couch, treating that arm like 
a baby—” 

“ Mrs. Burchard, I swear this is the first 
I have ever known or thought or guessed 
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that Lillian or Ed had anything to do with 
that bare arm,” Haddard said, in a manner 
which she could not help feeling to be sig- 
nificant of truth-telling. “Why, no won- 
der you did not like the beginning of the 
book! That explains a lot—everything.” 

“ Roger,” she asked, “didn’t you 
know?” 

“ Absolutely not. Why, great Scott, I 
wouldn’t have written it if I had known. 
But—was that all you objected to?” 

“ And what you were sure to write after 
that,” she said. “ You must have known 
the rest—the whole affair.” 

“T didn’t, though,” he said. 

“ Now you see why you must not pub- 
lish the book,” said Mrs. Burchard, put- 
ting a hand on his arm. “ You see why 
you must let me buy it, don’t you, Roger? 
If it is printed, and if every one in Lewis- 
ville knows it is a Lewisville story, every 
one would see at once that it was Lillian. 
And we have kept her wound such an utter 
secret—so far!” 

“ Wait a minute,” Roger said, and he 
ran up the stairs. He returned with his 
manuscript. “ There it is,” he said, put- 
ting it into her hands. “ Take it home and 
read it. If you have any valid complaint, 
after you’ve read it, I'll not publish it at 
all; but you won’t have. I’ll tell you why. 
When I got further into the writing of it, I 
cut out all that drug store affair. I went 
back and rewrote those chapters. I saw 
that that part was too lurid, too sensa- 
tional, for the sort of novel I wanted to 
write. There’s nobody like Lillian in it, 
now, and nobody like Ed. There is one 
character something like Art Macklin, but 
I made him a notion store owner.” 

Mrs. Burchard’s hand released Roger’s 
arm, but only that she might put her hand 
on his. 

“T’m sorry! I’m so sorry!” she said 
with sincerity. “I did misunderstand you, 
Roger; but I felt that. I must protect Lil- 
lian’s good name. This morning I was al- 
most distracted. Myra’s father and I told 
her yesterday that she must never marry 
that disgusting Norman Ross, and last 
night they drove over to Hattonville and 
were married.” 

“What a shame! What a rotten 
shame!” Roger exclaimed. 

In his heart he felt a chirrup of relief. 
If everything became satisfactory with 
Mrs. Burchard, and if Norman Rossiter 
Ross had gone away alone, it would have 












been his duty, Haddard felt, to offer the 
engagement ring to Myra again. Now that 
was out of the question. 

As soon as Mrs. Burchard was gone, 
Haddard called Ossian McElroy’s telephone 
number, and it was not until Mary Miller 
answered that he realized he had nothing 
to tell her—that is, nothing that he could 
say over a wire. 


XVIII 


Mary MILter, secretary of the Lewis- 
ville Encouragement Company, and Roger 
Haddard, the company’s chief stockholder, 
were seated side by side before a small ta- 
ble in the Haddards’ living room, studying 
a royalty statement that had arrived by 
mail that afternoon. 

“ Let’s see,” said Roger, taking out his 
pencil. “ Sixty-one thousand five hundred 
and forty-three copies at thirty cents each 
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is — three times three’s nine, three times 
four’s twelve — is eighteen thousand four 
hundred and sixty-two dollars and ninety 
cents. That’s right. And two thousand 
dollars for the Canadian sales is right, as 
far as we know. That’s twenty thousand 
four hundred and sixty-two ninety. And 
our share—how many shares do you own, 
Mary?” 

“ Three hundred and six,” she said. 

“ Well, we get one-half, under the con- 
tract; that’s ten thousand two hundred and 
thirty-one dollars .and forty-five cents. 
And your three hundred and six shares with 
my—oh, pshaw! You figure it out when 
you get time. The thing is—do we want 
to put it all in the bank, or shall we buy a 
little house with part of it?” 

“Oh, Roger!” Mary Miller cried. “I'd 
just love to have a little house of our own! 
Wouldn’t you?” 


END 
















































ONE POET TO A GREATER 


Tuere is a bird on yonder tree 
That fills me full of jealousy; 
He sings with such a simple art, 
Yet all the world is in his song, 
And all the secrets of the heart. 
No master of the Latin tongue, 
No Greek deep-rhythmed as the sea, 
Match that unlettered melody; 
And all the singing men have done 
Is but an echo of this singing 
That yonder in the morning sun 
His little feathered throat is flinging. 


Sweet bird, be but an hour my friend, 
And to a lesser poet lend 
Your art, with all its trills and closes, 
That I may to my lady go, 
Where she in morning sleep reposes, 
And make her all my loving know 
With such compelling music she 
Will turn her haughty heart to me, 
And give what she so long denies! 
One song but lend me, such as charms 
The morning back into the skies, 
And I shall hold her in my arms 
And walk with her in paradise. 


But ah, if she should learn to-morrow 
That I of you the song did borrow! 


Richard Le Gallienne 





















The Postponed Wedding 


IN WHICH THE PRINCIPALS WERE A TEARFUL BRIDE AND A 
SUBSTITUTE BRIDEGROOM 


By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 


ILDRED stood like a statue—a 
trite figure of speech, but in this 
case an apt one. With the white 

satin draped about her bare shoulders, im- 
mobile in her cool and tranquil loveliness, 
she was truly like a statue, and an admir- 
able one. 

The dressmaker knelt at her feet as if be- 
fore an idol, gathered the gleaming ma- 
terial into folds here and there, and put in 
pins, serious and happy in this congenial 
work. She admired Mildred immeasurably, 
because Miss Henaberry was polite and 
kind and beautiful, and did justice to a 
dressmaker’s art. 

Mildred was not the first idol to be 
obliged to stand still and look lovely while 
the keenest anguish racked her. Not by 
the flicker of an eyelash would she betray 
what she suffered. She had read the letter 
calmly; she held it now in fingers that 
trembled not at all. Obediently she turned, 
or lifted an arm, and did everything neces- 
sary, so that the dress might be perfect. 

It was her wedding dress, and her wed- 
ding had been announced for the first day 
of June—and for the past fifteen minutes 
she had known that there would be no 
wedding then. 

The dressmaker rose and stood back a 
few feet, to look at the tall, straight young 
creature, with her proud little dark head, 
so nobly set off by the lustrous satin. 

“ My!” said she. “ You'll be a perfect 
vision, Miss Henaberry!” 

Mildred smiled then, somewhat faintly. 
She was able, even willing, to endure the 
worst that fate could inflict upon her; but 
she very much wanted one hour alone, to 
endure the first shock. She did not want 
to cry, or even to think; all that she needed 
was a little space of time to steady and 
fortify that pride so horribly shaken. 


Pride was at once the girl’s finest quality, 
and her worst. It was a splendid pride that 
had made her come out so bravely after her 
father’s bankruptcy and death, and, after 
twenty years of easy and luxurious living, 
had set to work to earn her bread as a 
teacher in a private school. It was a pride 
diabolic that made her stand so aloof, and 
refuse friendship, because of her morbid 
fear that some one might pity her. 

You could read all that in her face; for 
though she had the profile, the wide, low 
brow, and the fine, grave eyes of Minerva, 
there was that about her mouth and chin 
which was simply mulish obstinacy. She 
never had listened, she never would listen, 
to any warning or advice. Any number of 
people had wanted to warn and advise her 
about Will Mallet. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Terhune, an old 
friend of her mother’s, “ Will can’t support 
a wife.” 

“He’s never tried,” answered Mildred. 
“ He’s never had a wife.” 

“ But Will is—” Mrs. Terhune began 
and had to stop. ‘ 

Impossible to describe just what was 
wrong with Will Mallet. He came of a 
good family, and, though he hadn’t a pen- 
ny, he had influential connections. He 
wasn’t lazy, he hadn’t a vice in the world, 
he was intelligent, almost scholarly, and 
altogether a handsome and endearing boy. 
Even the fact that at twenty-four he was 
still at loose ends, and still looking for his 
appointed work in the world, couldn’t jus- 
tify what Mrs. Terhune said. 

She declared that as a husband Will was 
impossible. He couldn’t be taken seriously. 
It was nice to dance with him, play tennis 
with him, hear him recite his poems—but 
marry him! 

He had seldom been seen in the little 
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town on the Hudson where he had been 
born. Now and then he came to visit an 
indulgent relative, and to get assistance 
moral and material, after which he would 
go off to try his luck once more. Every 
one liked him and no one respected him. 

On this last visit he had surprised them 
all by deciding to stay. He said he in- 
tended to open a florist’s shop and green- 
houses. He had looked about for a likely 
site, and had asked for advice—which he 
got in generous measure. His relations 
were pleased and rather touched by this 
venture, which seemed at once practical 
and poetic, and he had received more at- 
tention and encouragement than was good 
for him; but when his engagement to Mil- 
dred was made known, he lost all favor. 
He was severely condemned, and remon- 
strated with, and still further advised. 

Will was a young man of no great vanity 
or self-assurance. He was fatally inclined 
to agree with people. He listened, down- 
cast and wretched, to the admonitions of 
friends and relatives, and hastened off to 
tell Mildred that he was no good, and that 
she would be better off without him. 

She thought otherwise. She had few il- 
lusions about her Will, but she thought that 
with help and encouragement he might be 
improved. She had for him a maternal 
sort of love, exacting and yet very tender. 
She didn’t wish to spoil him. She meant 
to inspire him with greater energy and self- 
reliance. She told him that he was capa- 
ble of great things, for she really thought 
so. She was kind, indulgent, and yet firm 
with him—and she never suspected how 
she terrified him. 

She had all the virtues. She worked hard 
and earnestly, she saved money, she read, 
she studied, she was intelligent, tender- 
hearted, modest, reserved, and matchlessly 
polite. She was beautiful, she knew how 
to dress and how to carry herself, and so- 
cially she was perfect; but there is one 
little truth which Mildred had never been 
taught. A good example must not be too 
good, or, instead of producing a desire for 
imitation, the beholders feel only despair 
and hopeless inferiority. 

The bell rang for lunch, and Mildred 
had difficulty in suppressing a sob of relief. 
The dressmaker had the pleasure of going 
downstairs and eating at the same table 
with her idol. She looked about the dismal 
dining room of the boarding house with a 
happy smile. 
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“ Well, you won’t be here much longer, 
Miss Henaberry,” she said. 

Mildred agreed with that. She knew 
what she could endure, and she knew also 
what would be too much for her. She 
could not endure to remain there, among 
—_ friendly, interested people—not after 

is! 

II 








Mrs. TERHUNE read the letter, read it 
again with a distressed frown, and passed 
it to her husband. 


Dear Mrs. TERHUNE: 

Please believe that I am very sorry to go away 
without seeing you and thanking you for all your 
many, many kindnesses. Will and I have been. 
obliged to change our plans, however, and to post- 
pone our wedding for a time; so in order to avoid 
all the awkward and tiresome explaining, and 
so on, I thought it better to go for a visit to 
some old friends in the country, until our arrange- 
ments were complete. Of course I shall let you 
know all about it at the earliest possible moment. 

Please, dear Mrs. Terhune, don’t think me un- 
grateful or lacking in affection for running off 
this way. As you know, I have an almost morbid 
horror of gossip, and I couldn’t bear to stay and 
explain a hundred times that the wedding was 
postponed until Will had improved his position. 
He is inclined to be far too sensitive about his 
earning powers, but I am sure you agree with me 
that a man is not to be judged by his financial 
success. I have perfect faith in Will. 

Mr. Terhune shook his gray head. 

“Too bad!” he said. “ Well, I’m not 
surprised.” 

And then and there, over the breakfast 
table, floated the word from which poor 
Mildred had run away—that word bitter 
as death, which she could not tolerate the 
thought of hearing. It passed between Mr. 
and Mrs. Terhune, it went out to the serv- 
ants in the kitchen, it found its way into 
many other houses—the word “ jilted.” 

The Terhunes were very fond of Mil- 
dred, and were really perturbed by her dis- 
appearance. They knew she had no money 
and no friends elsewhere. They consoled 
themselves, however, by their knowledge 
of her remarkabie dignity, self-possession, 
and determination. A girl like Mildred, 
they said, would be sure to get on, wher- 
ever she went. 

“ And, in a way, it was the best thing she 
could have done,” Mrs. Terhune said, after 
a week or so. “ There’s so much spiteful 
gossip about the affair. Poor Mildred!” 

Even Mrs. Terhune’s genuine affection 
was tinged by a faint hue of complacency. 
“ Of course I knew how it would be,” 
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she remarked. “I knew Will was abso- 
lutely worthless. Poor Mildred!” 

Now, in order to comprehend the case 
of Mildred Henaberry, one thing must be 
admitted. She had a thousand good quali- 
ties, the best manners in the world, and a 
rare type of beauty, but she was not lov- 
able. You were obliged to respect and to 
admire her, and sometimes you resented the 
obligation. 

As a result, the gossip about her had a 
decidedly malicious flavor. Any number 
of people were delighted at being able to 
laugh at perfection brought low. All the 
malice was toward Mildred—none for Will. 
Perhaps, if she had stayed for pity, she 
would have been pitied, but in running 
away she forfeited all claim to generosity. 

So that when Robert Dacier arrived, a 
few months later, he heard Mildred spoken 
of as a jilted spinster, who had vanished 
in order to hide her hideous disappoint- 
ment. He heard that she had been a 


school-teacher, that she had been “ digni- 
fied ” and “ fastidious.” This conveyed to 
his mind the picture of a severe and un- 
pleasant female of forty who had got what 


she deserved. 

Not that Dacier gave much time to 
thinking about Mildred, for he was not at 
all a thoughtful young man. He was a 
cheerful, careless, good-looking fellow, who 
was a nephew of Mrs. Terhune. That lady 
refused to admit that of all her nephews 
and nieces he was her favorite, because she 
prided herself upon being a just and sen- 
sible woman, far too reasonable to be be- 
guiled by the lad’s curly head and debonair 

humor. 

Not that he didn’t have solid and excel- 
lent qualities. He was doing very well as 
an architect, and was making a creditable 
income. Certainly he spent it all, but he 
spent it in a nice, gentlemanly way. 

He earned less in a year than his uncle 
spent in a month; yet when the fellow came 
on a visit to the Terhunes, there was not a 
trace of poor relation about him. He had 
excellent cigars to offer to his uncle, and 
he showed his aunt all sorts of little atten- 
tions that touched and delighted her be- 
yond measure. She had never had children 
of her own, and I don’t believe she had 
ever felt much happier than she felt when 
making a round of calls with that engaging 
and delightful nephew, showing him off 
with naive complacency, and fairly basking 
in his affection. 
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Naturally she talked to him about Mil- 
dred Henaberry, because the affair had up- 
set and troubled her. He listened good- 
humoredly, not in the least interested; but 
he was destined to be plunged into that af- 
fair, head over heels, and it was Mrs. Ter- 
hune who was to push him into it. 

It happened simply enough. 

“T heard about a new tea room up near 
Beacon,” he said to his aunt one afternoon. 
“ Let’s run up there, Aunt Kate!” 

“You don’t want to go with your old 
aunt,” said she, beaming with delight. “ At 
your age, you want the society of young 
people.” 

He answered exactly as she wanted him 
to answer. She dressed herself in her best 
and most imposing style, and off they went. 

It was the most perfect sort of August 
day—bland, fair, not too hot, not dusty. 
Mrs. Terhune leaned back, greatly enjoy- 
ing it all—the light air blowing against her 
face, the pleasant scents of the country- 
side, and, above all, the festive feeling 
caused by the presence of the holiday-mak- 
ing nephew. 

Being only twenty-five to her fifty, Da- 
cier was perhaps not quite so contented. 
He would have liked to drive, but it made 
his aunt nervous, so he had foregone that 
pleasure — although, to tell the truth, it 
made him nervous to sit back and go creep- 
ing along at such a calm, moderate pace. 
However, he enjoyed life so much that he 
was indulgent toward other people, and 
wished to make them happy as well; so on 
they went, conversing affectionately. 


III 


“ Mercy!” suddenly cried Mrs. Ter- 
hune. “Can it be? Johnson, please stop 
the car!” 

This Johnson did, and Mrs. Terhune 
pointed to a field to the right of the road, 
across which a white figure was sauntering. 

“ Robert,” she said to her nephew, “ I’m 
sure that’s Mildred. I should know that 
figure and that walk anywhere. Oh, dear, 
she’s going through the fence! I can’t lose 
her. Do run after her and bring her back 
—that’s a dear boy!” 

So off went young Dacier across the 
sunny field, bareheaded, and, his aunt 
thought, marvelously fleet and graceful. 

The figure in white had gone through a 
gap in the fence, and had turned up a 
shady little road, but Dacier took a short 
cut, leaped over the fence, and stood be- 
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fore her, flushed and very hot. He had 
forgotten the jilted spinster’s surname, if 
he had ever heard it; but he felt quite cer- 
tain that this was not she—not this serene 
and lovely young creature. 

“ Excuse me,” said he, “ but I thought 
you were Mildred.” 

She was startled. 

“ That is my name,” she said; “ but—” 

“ But I’m afraid you’re not the right one 
—not Mrs. Terhune’s Mildred.” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Terhune!” cried the girl, very 
much distressed. “ Did she send you?” 

“ Yes,” he replied, rather absent-mind- 
edly, because he was trying to reconcile his 
imaginary portrait of the jilted spinster 
with the reality before him. He was im- 
pressed, deeply impressed, by this digni- 
fied and serious girl, because he was not 
very dignified or serious himself, but care- 
less and light-hearted and sometimes a lit- 
tle impertinent. ‘ Then,” he added polite- 
ly, “if you are the right one, won’t you 
come and speak to Mrs. Terhune? She’s 
waiting in the car. She’s very anxious to 
see you.” 

Mildred turned. Mrs. Terhune had now 
got out of the car, and was standing beside 
it. At that distance she seemed a small 
and shapeless creature, with veil and scarf 
fluttering, and her hand waving in earnest 
welcome. 

“Oh, the dear thing!” said Mildred. 

Her tone was so odd that Dacier looked 
quickly at her, and saw her gray eyes filled 
with tears. Why tears at the sight of Aunt 
Kate? , 

“T’m sorry,” she went on. “I can’t see 
her just now. If you'll please tell her ”— 
Mildred turned away her face—“ please tell 
her I'll write. Please tell her I’m just as 
fond of her. Thank you! Good-by!” 

After a few steps she stopped again, be- 
cause Dacier was still beside her. 

“Thank you!” she repeated significant- 
ly, with meaning. 

“ You’re welcome,” he said courteously. 
“ Very pretty country about here, isn’t it?” 

“You mustn’t keep Mrs. Terhune wait- 
ing,” was her reply. 

“ Well, you see, I hate to go back and 
disappoint her. She wanted so much to 
see you. She’s always talking about you.” 

He positively jumped at the look he got 
from Mildred. 

“Ts she?” the girl asked, with a cold, 
unpleasant smile. 

“Yes,” he said. “ She—” 


“Then please tell her that Will—Mr. 
Mallet—is coming back very soon. I'll let 
her know, of couse, when the wedding is 
definitely arranged. Just now I’m very 
busy with my preparations.” 

Dacier was not lacking in wit. He didn’t 
believe a word of this, but he was so sorry 
for the girl, he so much admired her fine 
pride, that he answered in the most con- 
vincing way. He remembered everything 
he had ever heard about Mallet, and he 
spoke of him seriously, with interest. He 
asked about the florist project, and talked 
to Mildred as to a girl authentically and 
eternally engaged. It was the nature of 
the fellow to make himself agreeable. He 
did it without effort, and almost without 
motive—although he was by no means un- 
susceptible to Mildred’s grave beauty. 

She was disarmed. She scarcely noticed 
that he went on walking beside her to the 
very gate of her little garden, so absorbed 
was she in her talk about Will. Dacier 
still didn’t believe her, but he was not at all 
amused. He thought it very pitiful that 
she should bring out this phantom lover, 
should lean upon this straw man, when she 
herself was so strong, so splendidly alive. 

“Mercy!” she suddenly exclaimed. 
“ What will Mrs. Terhune think? Please 
hurry back to her! And you'll tell her— 
about Will, won’t you?” 

He did hurry back, leaping over the 
fence again and running across the field. 

“ But where’s Mildred?” asked his aunt, 
terribly disappointed. 

“She was too busy to come,” he said, 
with a smile. “ She’s too busy waiting for 
Mallet.” 

“Oh, dear, how very foolish! She’s a 
splendid girl, but she is so obstinate. I 
can’t bear to lose her again!” 

“Don’t worry,” said her nephew cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ We’ll arrange all that, Aunt Kate. 
I’m rather obstinate myself.” 


IV 


Mitprep lived in the most wonderful 
little cottage, so tiny, so neat, like the cot- 
tage of the three bears, or the abode of the 
dwarfs. The old woman who came to keep 
it so bright and spotless was exactly like a 
witch, too, and Mildred herself might well 
have been an enchanted princess—except 
that she worked rather hard, and kept ac- 
counts. A small sign in the window read, 
“Miss Mildred Henaberry — piano les- 
sons,” and all through the day confirmation 
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of this floated out across the garden and 
into the road — stumbling scales, painful 
excursions in Czerny, and then the masterly 
touch of the teacher herself, showing what 
might be done. 

Her pupils liked her, because she was 
patient, polite, and always clear and defi- 
nite. She liked them because they were 
young, and because they had such stubby 
little fingers, such earnest scowls, and such 
jolly laughs. 

On this morning of pelting summer rain 
she had escorted one of them to the front 
door—a rosy, moonfaced little girl in spec- 
tacles—and was opening a minute umbrella 
that would shelter the little cropped head, 
when she saw, coming down the lane, the 
young man who had been Mrs. Terhune’s 
emissary. He saw Mildred, raised his hat, 
and came splashing on through the mud, 
with his coat collar turned up and his cap 
pulled down. He entered the gate and 
reached the veranda steps just as the little 
girl was coming down. 

He smiled down at the child; and, if you 
will believe it, this youthful creature, not 
more than ten years old, hesitated, and then 
came up the steps after him. 

“ What is it, dear?” asked Mildred. 

“ Tf he’s going away soon,” said the little 
girl, “ shan’t I wait and let him go under 
my umbrella?” 

Dacier kissed: her. 

“T’m very much obliged,” he told her; 
“ but I’ve come for a music lesson, so you’d 
better not wait.” 

They were both silent while the child 
went down the path. 

“ Really,” said Mildred, “ I am—” 

“ Of course it’s a subterfuge,” said he; 
“but even at that, why shouldn’t I have 
a music lesson? It would be such a good 
way for us to get acquainted.” 

“T see no reason for our becoming ac- 
quainted,” said Mildred. 

Dacier looked into the distance. 

“ Even that little girl,” he said, “ could 
read my face and see the sort of fellow I 
am—honest as daylight, kind, simple—” 

Not for the world would Mildred smile. 

“IT take only children as pupils,” she 
remarked. 

“ The sign doesn’t say so,” Dacier point- 
ed out. “I noticed that sign when I was 
here before. Legally, I’m not so sure that 
you’d be allowed to discriminate against 
any pe'son of good character who—” 

“ Did Mrs. Terhune send you?” 
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“No. She didn’t need to.” 

“ Then I’m sorry, but I’m very busy.” 

“ Miss Henaberry,” said Dacier firmly, 
“if I’m personally repulsive to you, of 
course I’ll go at once; but otherwise, why 
can’t I talk to you for a few minutes? I’m 
Mrs. Terhune’s nephew, Robert Dacier. I 
didn’t bring a certificate in my pocket, but 
I hope you'll believe me without that.” 

Now Dacier was not personally repul- 
sive to Mildred—not in the least. She con- 
sidered him somewhat presumptuous and 
overconfident, yet there was about him 
something that pleased her, something gal- 
lant and high-spirited and endearing. 

“* And he’s Mrs. Terhune’s nephew,” she 
thought. “I ought to be nice to him.” 

To tell you the truth, no matter whose 
nephew he had happened to be, I don’t be- 
lieve that Mildred could have helped being 
nice to him. Very few people could. She 
let him into her neat little sitting room, and 
she felt concerned, as any properly consti- 
tuted woman would have felt, because he 
was dripping wet. She made him a cup of 
tea, and, having an hour to wait for the 
next pupil, sat down to talk to him. Da- 
cier was good at talking. 

After he had gone, she was not sorry 
that he had said he would come again. 
The smoke of his cigarette lingered in the 
room, and was not disagreeable. The 
sound of his voice lingered, too, and per- 
haps the memory of his audacious, blue- 
eyed, sunburned face. It was as if a fresh 
breeze had blown through her neat, lonely 
little house. 

Come again he did, the very next eve- 
ning, and he made of it the single happy, 
jolly evening in a long succession of soli- 
tary ones. They sat out on the veranda, 
with the moon shining; and if he had not 
the respectful humility she had found in 
other young men, he was none the less in- 
teresting for that. 

He had no poems to read, as Will Mallet 
had had. Indeed, he knew little about 
poetry, or music, or any of the arts; but 
he said he would like to learn, if she would 
teach him. When he was going, he asked 
what time he should come the next day. 

“T don’t think you had better come to- 
morrow,” she said, a little regretfully. 

He pointed out that his holiday wouldn’t 
last forever, and that it did him good to 
come and hear her talk. He gave other 
unreasonable reasons, and he did come the 
next day, and the day after, as well. 
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Before a week had passed, Mildred saw 
that this must be stopped. It made her 
angry—so very angry that she nearly wept 
over it alone at night. 

“T suppose he thinks, and Mrs. Ter- 
hune thinks, that he’s doing a kindness to 
a poor, forlorn, jilted old maid,” she 
thought. “ He’s entirely too sure of him- 
self. He takes it for granted that I’m glad 
to see him all the time. He thinks—” 

Her ideas of what he thought distressed 
her beyond measure. That evening, when 
he appeared again, he found her very cool 
and aloof—even on the moonlit veranda, 
and even while he made his best efforts to 
amuse her. 

“ Mr. Dacier,” she said suddenly, “ I’m 
very sorry, but I think you’d better not 
come any more.” 

His voice, when he answered had a cu- 
rious gentleness. 

“ Why?” he asked. 

She was silent for a few moments. 

“ Because—I’m afraid Mr. Mallet 
wouldn’t like it,” she said at length. 
“While he’s away—” 

Dacier got down from the railing and be- 
gan to walk up and down. 

“You know, I’m engaged to him,” she 
added. 

“ Yes, I know,” said Dacier; “ but—” 

Mildred felt her face grow hot in the 
darkness. 

“TI suppose you’ve heard all sorts of ma- 
licious gossip!” she said vehemently. 

“ Yes—I did hear—something,” he an- 
swered slowly. 

“You thought he wasn’t coming back?” 

Dacier had taken his hat. He paused at 
the top of the steps, and looked at her. 

“T can’t imagine any man not coming 
back—to you!” he said. 


V 


As he was coming down the lane the 
next morning, he met the rosy, moonfaced 
little girl in spectacles, and they stopped 
for a chat. She told him all about her kit- 
ten at home, and talked of other interest- 
ing topics. They shook hands at parting. 

“Oh, my goodness, Mr. Dacier!” she 
called, as he was moving off. “ I’ve for- 
gotten Miss Henaberry’s letter. I stop in 
at the post office for her, you know, to ask 
if there are any letters, only there never 
are; but there was one to-day.” 

“T'll take it,” said Dacier, not sorry for 
this pretext. 
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He was at a loss how to proceed. He 
couldn’t hurt the obstinate, proud creature 
by so much as hinting that he knew Mallet 
would never come back. He had decided 
to entreat her to give up this elusive lover; 
and he understood Mildred well enough to 
know that she would make it hard for him. 

Not that Dacier shirked things that were 
hard. Whatever his faults, he was not 
lacking in courage and persistence. It was 
the pretense, the cruel comedy which her 
rebellious haughtiness made necessary, that 
he dreaded. He wanted to be utterly can- 
did and truthful with her, because it was 
“i nature to be so, and because he loved 

er. 

He was notably less cheerful than usual 
as he entered her cottage. 

“ Here’s a letter,” he said casually. 

When he saw her face, however, he was 
no longer casual. She had grown very pale. 
She looked at the letter with the oddest 
expression. 

“Oh!” she said, with a gasp. 

“‘ What’s the matter?” he asked anxious- 
ly. “ Please tell me, Mildred!” 

She recovered herself, and even managed 
a constrained smile. 

“It’s from Will,” she said. 
me, please, while I read it.” 

In great agitation, Dacier walked up and 
down the room. 

“ Did she write it herself?” he thought. 
“Tt can’t be from him! Good Lord, if he 
did come back, she’d marry him, whatever 
he was, just out of sheer pig-headedness! 
Nothing would count with her, in compari- 
son with her infernal pride. All she wants 
is to show people—who don’t care a straw 
—that she hasn’t been jilted. She deserves 
to be jilted! She’s heartless! She’s inhu- 
man! She doesn’t care—” 

When she reéntered the room, every trace 
of anger and resentment left him. In her 
face, still pale, but very composed now, he 
saw plain and clear, her secret anguish and 
her terrible stubbornness. She was going to 
send him away, at any cost to herself or to 
him. She was going to drive away love 
and keep cold pride alone in her heart. 

“'Will’s coming back,” she said quietly. 

Dacier looked at her. He thought that 
he had never seen so lovely a face as this, 
with her dark, straight brows, her steady 
eyes, her mutinous and defiant mouth. 
Even folly was dignified there. 

“ Are you glad, Mildred?” he asked. 

What humiliation and loneliness and bit- 
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ter disillusionment had never been able to 
do, his question accomplished. Tears 
filled her eyes. She struggled with them, 
and with rising sobs. 

“ Yes,” she said. “Of course I’m very 


glad!” 
VI 


Witt Matter had an unhappy, furtive 
conscience trapped inside him. The words 
of other people, even things that he read, 
would stir up the poor creature and send it 
rushing about in its cage, terribly alarmed. 
It made Will so uncomfortable that he 
would do anything to quiet it. Sometimes 
he fed it with lies, sometimes he reasoned 
with it, and sometimes he plunged into 
rash action. 

He had told his conscience that it was 
for Mildred’s sake alone that he left her. 
When he had “ got on his feet,” he would 
come back and claim her, and she would 
praise his nobility and self-sacrifice. In 
the meantime he wouldn’t be obliged to 
work so very hard and be so very earnest— 
two things which disagreed with him. 

Unfortunately, however, he could not 
“get on his feet.” On the contrary, it 
might be said that he fell down pretty 
heavily. Of course, he was proud of the 
fact that his poems were not “ popular,” 
but he would not have objected to their 
being a little more profitable. Bitterly he 
said that a man must live, and he got a job 
as proof reader in a publishing house. No 
use! When certain phrases of an author 
distressed him, he would make changes. 
When he had been forbidden to do that, 
he wanted to point out such passages and 
argue about them. 

After this, a cousin got him an amor- 
phous job in an office, but the light hurt 
his eyes. Then, on the strength of his 
good appearance and his learning, he se- 
cured a position as rewrite man on a news- 
paper. Well, newspaper offices are easy to 
get into and still easier to get out of. Again 
a cousin helped him, and again he failed. 
It was summer now, and he began to think 
with longing of the country. 

“ The only thing left,” he reflected, “ is 
to go back and try that florist business se- 
riously. I'll write to Mildred first, of 
course. She'll understand. She’s very 
loyal. Moreover, she’s not the sort of girl 
most men take to. She’s—well, she’s too 
fine. She'll help me to get the thing start- 
ed, and then we'll be married.” 
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So he had written, and very promptly he 
received an answer. He sat on the edge 
of the bed in his furnished room and read 
it again, while his conscience flew wildly 
about inside him. 


Dear Wit: 

You need not have doubted that I should wait 
for you. You told me you would come back, 
and I believed you, of course. To me, loyalty is 
the most beautiful thing in the world. 

I have been able to save a little money in the 
past year, by giving music lessons, and I have 
rented a dear little cottage here and filled it with 
what was left of mother’s furniture. I am really 
doing very well, so that even if the florist shop 
isn’t enormously profitable at the start, we shall 
be able to manage nicely. 


So far the letter was delightful and com- 
forting; but it went on: 


_* But, Will, you know how thirsty a small town 
is for gossip, and it has really been more unpleas- 
ant than I care to tell you. We had better be 
married quietly as soon as you come. I'll arrange 
everything, if you will let me know when to 


expect you. 


This terrified him. Of course, he loved 
Mildred, and admired her. 

“ But I’m not worthy of her!” he cried. 
“T never can be!” And he might truth- 
fully have added: “I never want to be!” 

Impossible to say what his conscience 
would have driven him to, if the landlady 
had not come up just then and spoken very 
disagreeably about his rent; so he saw that 
it was right for him to be a florist. He 
sent a telegram to announce his arrival 
three days later. 

VII 


Mrs. TERHUNE wept. 

“It’s a tragedy,” she said. “ A wonder- 
ful girl like Mildred, and that wretched 
Will Mallet!” 

“Tt’s certainly a pity,” said her hus- 
band; “ but I suppose she knows what she’s 
doing.” 

“Of course she knows, but she doesn’t 
care. She’s always been like that. I re- 
member that once, when she was a little 
girl, she said she was going to make a birth- 
day cake for her father. Well, almost as 
soon as she began, she hurt herself with a 
hammer, trying to crack walnuts. Her 
mother told me about it. She said the 
child was sick and white with pain, but she 
would have her poor little crushed fingers 
tied up, and she would go on. The cake 
turned out not fit to eat, and the obstinate 
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little thing was suffering so much that she 
had to be put to bed and the doctor sent 
for; but all she said was: ‘ Anyhow, I made 
it. I did what I said I’d do!’ And that’s 
just the way she’s been about Will Mallet. 
She said she would marry him, and she’s 
going to. She’d wait—she’d wait forever!” 

“Like poor Madama Butterfly,” said 
her husband. “ Still, you’re obliged to ad- 
mire that spirit. It’s fine!” 

“ Fine!” said his wife. “ Not a bit of 
it! Devilish—that’s what it is. And when 
she’s married that scarecrow—yes, he is a 
scarecrow; I don’t care how handsome he 
is, he’s stuffed with straw—when she’s mar- 
ried Will Mallet, she’ll grow worse and 
worse. She’ll trample on him. -It ‘Il do him 
good, but it’s terribly bad for her. If she’d 
had a real man like Robert Dacier, she’d 
have got over that. He’s the best-tem- 
pered, best-hearted boy in the world, but 
nobody could trample on him!” 

Mr. Terhune respected his wife’s dis- 
tress, and said no more. He couldn’t feel 


quite so strongly about weddings as she 
did, although he was very fond of Mildred 
Henaberry, and very sorry for her head- 
strong folly. He thought that on the whole 


the world was a pleasant place—especially 
on such a matchless day as this, the great 
climax of the summer. 

They were speeding along smooth roads 
to the village where Mildred lived, and 
where the wedding was to take place that 
morning. The cloudless sky overhead was 
a brave, glorious blue, and the sun went 
up it like a conqueror. The grain stood 
ripe in the fields, the trees were at their 
best. You would think the countryside 
serenely quiet, unless you stopped to listen, 
and caught the ecstasy of sound from birds 
and insects all about. 

None of this gave comfort to Mrs. Ter- 
hune. Her eyes were red when she alighted 
at the church, and she was glad, for she 
didn’t intend to look happy. She marched 
up the aisle and sat down in a front pew 
beside her husband. No one else was there 
except a rosy little girl in spectacles, and 
her mother. 

Consulting her wrist watch, Mrs. Ter- 
hune saw that she had time to cry a little 
longer, and she was about to begin, when 
she was startled by the sight of her favorite 
nephew, Robert Dacier. 

“You here?” she exclaimed, because she 
had fancied that there were reasons why 
he would not enjoy Mildred’s wedding. 


“ Yes,” he said affably, and sat down be- 
side her. 

As was mentioned before, he was good at 
talking, and his aunt and uncle were pleas- 
antly beguiled, until the chiming of the 
clock in the belfry aroused Mr. Terhune. 

“ Time they were here,” he said, glanc- 
ing about. 

Dacier went on talking, but his aunt had 
grown restless. The little girl in spectacles 
had grown restless, too, and was wriggling. 

“ Fifteen minutes late!” said Mrs. Ter- 
hune. “It’s very odd, Robert! You’d 
better see if the clergyman is waiting.” 

Dacier reported that the clergyman was 
waiting in the vestry, and growing a little 
impatient. 

“Tt seems very strange!” said Mrs. 
Terhune. 

Twenty minutes—twenty-five—half an 
hour. Then the clergyman came in, and, 
impressed by the appearance of Mr. Ter- 
hune, approached him. 

“It’s somewhat awkward for me, as it 
happens,” he observed. “I have an im- 
portant engagement for half past twelve. 
I was informed that the young man’s train 
arrived here shortly after ten, and that he 
would stop at Miss Henaberry’s house and 
bring her here at eleven; and my wife in- 
formed me that she saw a strange young 
man with two bags get off that train.” 

“Shall I go and see what’s wrong?” 
asked Dacier. “ It’s only a step.” 

““ Oh, please do!” said Mrs. Terhune. 

Off went Robert. He pushed open the 
little gate, and went up the garden path to 
the enchanted cottage, which seemed quiet- 
er than ever under the hot sun. He rang 
the bell. 

No answer—not a sound inside. 

He rang again, and then opened the door 
and entered. 

The sitting room was gay with flowers 
from the garden, and, if possible, neater 
and daintier than ever—but empty. Da- 
cier went into the kitchen, and there, on 
the table, he saw a frosted cake that caused 
him a sharp pang. No one there! » 

He went into the little passage and lis- 
tened, but heard not a sound. 

“ Miss Henaberry!” he called. “ Please! 
Mildred!” 

A door slammed open upstairs, and down 
she came like a whirlwind, such a tragic 
and heart-stirring figure! Her dark hair 
was wildly untidy, her eyes were heavy 
with tears, yet she had a look of such stern 
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and dauntless pride on her face that a man 
might well feel abashed. 

“Go away!” she cried. “ Why do you 
come here? Go away!” 

“No,” said Dacier. “I’m not going 
away. They’re waiting for you in the 
church. What do you want me to tell 
them?” 

“ Nothing,” she said. 

“ That’s not very polite.” 

“ Polite!” she cried. “ Do you want to 
make one of your schoolboy jokes about— 
this? Go away! I won’t listen to you! 
I can’t bear to see you!” 

“ You've got to face this,” said Dacier 
firmly. “ There’s no use flying at me. 
Perhaps I can help you.” 

“ T don’t want any help—from any one.” 

“ Where’s Mallet?” 

It was a blunt enough question, but the 
shock of it steadied her. She turned away 
her head for a minute, and then faced him 
with something of her old composure. 

“ The—a boy came with a note,” she 
said evenly. “ Mr. Mallet has been called 
away on business. The wedding will have 
to be postponed.” 

Dacier came a little nearer, and looked 
at her with eyes as steady as her own. 

“Don’t you think twice is too often?” 
he asked. 

Her pale face grew scarlet. 

“What do you mean? How can you 
dare—”’ 

“T mean just what I said. I think it’s 
time the wedding came off now,” he an- 
swered. ‘“ The clergyman’s there, and the 
guests; and if you'll take me, here’s the 
bridegroom.” 

She smiled scornfully. 

“ That’s very chivalrous, Mr. Dacier, 
but—” 

“Tt would please Mrs. Terhune.” 

“T scarcely think you’re called upon to 
sacrifice yourself for Mrs. Terhune—or for 
me, either,” said Mildred, still scornful. 
“T’d rather not talk any more.” 

Dacier caught her hand as she was mov- 
ing away. 

“There are lots of other reasons,” he 
said; “only there’s not time to tell them 
now, even if you were in the mood to listen. 
Anyhow, Mildred, I think you know. I’m 
sure you know. You must have seen, long 
ago, how I felt.” 

“Oh, no!” she said, with a sob. “ Not 
now! Do, please, go away, and leave me 
alone! You don’t know—you can’t im- 
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agine—I could die of shame and wretch- 
edness. Do go away!” 

“ Darling girl!” he said. “ Dear, darling 
girl! Come and have your wedding! Hold 
up your dear head again! We'll say it was 
a sort of joke, and you meant me all the 
time. After all, I’m almost as good a fel- 
low as Mallet, don’t you think?” 

He said it in a boastful, conceited way 
that should have been rebuked; but Mil- 
dred did not rebuke him. 

“Oh, you’re a thousand times better!” 
she cried, instead. “ Better and dearer 
than any one else in the world! Only—” 

It has been mentioned before that Dacier 
was good at talking. He needed all his 
skill now, for he had only a few minutes 
in which to overcome any number of ob- 
jections, to change her tears to smiles, and 
to persuade her to make haste and get 
ready. He succeeded. 


VIII 


THE clergyman was not surprised, be- 
cause the bridegroom was unknown to him 
anyhow; but the little girl in spectacles, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Terhune! 

Moreover, there were several things 
which startled Mildred. When they had 
all got back to the cottage, and the bride 
had gone into the kitchen for that noble 
cake, and Dacier had naturally followed 
her, she asked: 

“ Robert, why did you have a wedding 
ring in your pocket?” 

“TI have carried one there for some 
time, in case of emergencies,” he answered 
promptly. 

“ And why did you have a license with 
your name in it?” 

“ Foresight,” he replied. “I got that 
as soon as I saw you.” 

He had come around the table and put 
his arm about her shoulders, and she looked 
up into his gay, audacious face. 

“ Robert,” she said sternly, “‘ where is 
Will Mallet?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered, “and I 
don’t care; but I don’t mind telling you 
that I found out from the moonfaced little 
girl when he was expected, and I met him 
at the railway station.” 

“ But—” she began indignantly—and 
stopped, because he was no longer smiling. 

He looked—she was surprised at his ex- 
pression—he looked like a person pleas- 
antly but firmly resolved not to be tram- 
pled upon; so all she did was to kiss him. 
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Hounds of the Law 


ILLUSTRATING THE PROFESSIONAL METHODS OF A PAIR OF 
HIGHLY EFFICIENT DETECTIVES 


By Louis 


HE City Hall clock was striking mid- 
night as two men came out of Police 
Headquarters and set off together 

into the rain. They were two stalwart 
men, broad-shouldered and deep-chested, 
and they bore themselves as men having 
authority. 

One of them carried an umbrella, which 
he held carefully over his own head. The 
hand that gripped the ebony handle was 
soft and white. So was the face which the 
umbrella protected—a face whose expres- 
sion of benevolence was undisturbed by the 
harshness of the night. This benignant 
countenance had often been mistaken for 
that of a clergyman, but only by persons 
who had not looked first at John J. Whar- 
ton’s feet. These feet were as much the 
feet of a natural-born policeman as Detec- 
tive Sergeant Wharton’s clear, brown eyes 
were the eyes of a natural-born liar. 

The man who tramped beside the gra- 
cious Wharton had never been mistaken for 
a clergyman. His appearance was that of 
a surly, hard-faced ruffian, and his ha- 
bitual gruffness was in marked contrast to 
the soft and ingratiating manner of his 
partner. Detective Sergeant Wharton wore 
the air of a man who is at peace with him- 
self and the world; Detective Sergeant Dan 
Dorr looked as if he hated the universe and 
everything and everybody in it. 

At the end of the street, through which 
the man-hunters walked in silence, there 
was a point of light, which, as they drew 
nearer, expanded into the cheerless outlines 
of a trolley station. Only one car was in 
the station, and only one passenger in the 
car. He was a pale, unhealthy youth upon 
whom the conductor had been keeping a 
wary eye. 

When this passenger saw the two rubber- 
coated figures appear in the doorway of 
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the station, he drew down his cap. When 
he saw them start toward the car, he drew 
up his coat collar. When he saw them 
swing aboard the rear platform, he dropped 
his head upon his chest, as if he had been 
suddenly overcome by sleep. 

The benevolent detective had been the 
first to reach the platform. He smiled 
good-humoredly upon the conductor, and 
said in a deep, rich voice: 

“ Badge one eighteen, and a nice rainy 
night.” 

“ Badge two twenty,” growled his com- 
panion, and shouldered his way into the 
car. 

He stopped in front of the young man, 
looked him over contemptuously, then 
kicked him on the shin. 

“ Wake up, thief!” he said. 
talk to you.” 

The young man opened apprehensive 
eyes. 

“Ts this a pinch?” he inquired. 

“TI don’t know yet,” Dorr answered. 
“Tt all depends on how much you tell me 
about Dr. Sutherland.” 

“What do I know about Dr. Suther- 
land?” demanded the young man, with a 
feeble show of spirit. 

“That’s just what I want to find out. 
You ought to know something. You had 
your girl working at the asylum long 
enough. You told her that as soon as she’d 
learned the ways of the house you’d go out 
there and rob it.” 

“ That’s a lie!” burst out the young man. 

Dorr leaned down, caught the other by 
the throat, and began choking him. The 
detective’s body screened from the men on 
the rear platform the attack upon the pale 
young man. When he had choked his vic- 
tim to his satisfaction, he kicked the fellow 
again, and growled: 


“T want to 
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“ That ought to teach a thief not to call 
me a liar!” 

“T didn’t mean you,” whined his victim. 
“TI meant Lottie. I never put her to work 
at the asylum. I never told her I’d turn 
off that joint.” 

“ That’s what she told me!” 

“ Lottie’s been handing me up to you?” 
exclaimed the young man incredulously. 
“So she’s turned stool pigeon!” 

“So would you, if anybody’d give you 
a chance,” said the detective; “ but Lottie 
has probably told you more about those 
people at the asylum than she’s told me. 
What I want to know is whether she ever 
told you that young Dr. Sutherland and 
his father were always fighting.” 

“Tf I tell you, will you let me alone for 
a while?” 

The detective’s answer was to slap the 
young man’s face. He tried to rise, but 
the detective pushed him roughly back. 

“T’d rather have you lock me up than 
beat me up,” whimpered the youth. 

“T'll do both, if you don’t answer my 
question!” 

“The Sutherlands are fighting all the 
time,” said the other hurriedly. “ The old 
doctor is always abusing his wife, and the 
young fellow tries to stop him. They’re 
all as nutty as any of their patients.” 

The detective eased his bulk into a seat 
across the aisle. He folded his arms and 
frowned at the frightened young man. 

“T suppose I should stand you up and 
go through you,” he said “ but I’m afraid 
I’d find something on you that would make 
me lock you up.” 

“T’ve had my hands in my pocket all 
night,” pleaded the other. 

“ You’re a liar!” observed the detective. 
“You’ve been working. You’ve thrown 
away the hat you were working in. That’s 
why you’re wearing a dry cap, while the 
rest of you is as wet as I am. But rest 
easy—I’ll get you yet!” 

The car started, and the other detective 
came in from the platform. 

“ Hello, Tommy!” he said to the young 
man, and sat down beside him. 

His voice and manner were friendly, and 
to this friendliness the young man respond- 
ed eagerly. 

“ Good evening, sergeant,” he answered, 
smiling in welcome. 

“ You’re looking fine, Tommy,” said the 
benevolent detective. “I hope Lottie’s 
well.” 
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The young man’s weasel face darkened. 

“T’m through with her,” he said briefly. 

“She was such a nice young woman,” 
murmured the detective. 

“‘ She’d make a good cop,” whispered the 
other confidentially. ‘“ I’ve found out that 
a@ man can’t trust any woman.” 

“ Oh, well, there are women and women,” 
remarked the detective carelessly. ‘“ Who’s 
your new friend?” 

“T’ve quit having friends.” 

“ You'll be lonesome.” 

“T'll be safe!” 

The rough detective across the aisle was 
staring ostentatiously out of the window. 
With a furtive glance at him, the young 
man addressed the detective who had called 
him “ Tommy.” 

“ What’s the trouble at the asylum?” he 
asked in a whisper. 

“Old Dr. Sutherland was found dead 
half an hour ago,” the detective whispered 
back. “ Dorr and I are going out there 
now. The coroner says the old man killed 
himself accidentally.” 

The young man put his mouth close to 
the other’s ear. 

“ Take a tip from me,” he said under his 
breath. “ Don’t believe him. That cor- 
oner is the closest friend young Dr. Suth- 
erland has. They’d do anything for each 
other. If you dig, you'll find that the 
young doc had something to do with that 
accidental death!” 

“We'll dig,” said Detective Sergeant 
Wharton softly. “ We always dig.” 

“Tf I can help you, let me know. Y’ll 
be home all night. You’ve got my phone 
number. Get me yourself. J don’t want 
to talk to Dorr.” 

“Tl say nothing to Dorr,” promised 
Dorr’s partner. “ We aren’t getting along 
very well lately,” he confided a moment 
later, when he had seen that his mention of 
Dorr’s name had made the young man cast 
a hostile glance toward the broad back of 
the detective who had choked and kicked 
and struck him. 

“ A lot of us would like to do business 
with you, if you weren’t hooked up with 
that roughneck,” whispered the _ thief. 
“ You’re a human being.” 

Wharton received this compliment with 
due modesty. 

“T try to be,” he said. “I’m always 
willing to talk business. You can tell the 
boys they can reach me at my house. Dorr 
needn’t know anything about it.” 

















“ And you'll take care of the right ones?” 
coaxed.the pale young man. 

“TI never went back on a friend yet.” 

“ That’s good enough for me,” conceded 
the other. 

A few minutes later he stood up and 
said: 

“We're coming to my street. Don’t 
forget what I told you!” 

Dorr overheard him. 

“ And don’t forget what I told you,” he 
advised. “I'll have you drinking out of a 
tin cup yet!” 

“The boy’s done nothing. Leave him 
alone,” interrupted Wharton. 

“ Mind your own business!” flashed the 
testy Dorr, jumping to his feet. “I know 
this petty larceny thief. I know him bet- 
ter than you do. Let me at him!” 

He lunged toward the pale young man, 
and would have reached him, had not 
Wharton placed himself between them. 

“Leave this boy alone,” blustered the 
thief’s preserver. “I'll be responsible for 
him.” 

“You will?” sneered his partner. 
“Then maybe you'll tell me who'll be re- 
sponsible for you! You're getting alto- 
gether too chummy with these guns. If 
you don’t keep your feet on the ground, 
some of them will steal your shoes!” 

Wharton smiled .tolerantly. 

“ Keep your temper,” he said. “ I'll try 
to keep my shoes. The difference between 
you and me is that I believe in giving 
everybody a square deal. Now sit down 
and behave yourself!” 

Dorr grudgingly resumed his seat, but 
he did not stop talking. 

“The difference between you and me,” 
he said with heavy sarcasm, “is that you 
believe in Santa Claus, and I don’t.” 

“You don’t believe in anything,” retort- 
ed Wharton, and shepherded his grateful 
protégé toward the rear platform. 

The car had stopped. The conductor, 
who had been keenly interested in the en- 
counter between the detectives, smiled ap- 
provingly upon the serene Wharton, whom 
he evidently regarded as the victor. 

“ Good night, Tommy,” Wharton called 
after the pale young man, as the latter 
dropped off the car. 

“Good night, sergeant,” answered the 
other warmly. 

“ Good night, thief!” yelled Dorr. “ I'll 
put you yet where the dogs won’t bite 
you!’ 
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Then he folded his arms, and stared dis- 
contentedly at the receding back of the 
young man, who was hurrying away into 
the rain. 

II 





As soon as the car drew away from the 
street at which the young man had alight- 
ed, the detective with the benevolent coun- 
tenance seated himself beside his morose 
comrade. He, too, folded his arms and 
looked out of the window; but he did not 
speak, and the other did not speak to him. 
The conductor, whose face had reflected 
disappointment when the friendly detective 
left him with such abruptness, now stuck 
his head inside the car and announced: 

“ Asylum!” 

The detectives moved ponderously to the 
rear platform, and stood there, waiting for. 
the car to stop. 

“T think,” said the benevolent one, 
“that it would be nicer to call out ‘ Sani- 
tarium,’ instead of ‘ Asylum.’ ” 

“T’ve often thought the same thing,” 
agreed the conductor, responding to the 
other’s revived interest in him. 

Upon the fastidious pair Dorr turned his 
broad back, and lowered himself to the step. 

“It makes a hell of a lot of difference 
what either of you thinks!” he growled. 

“* Asylum’ sounds so cruel,” sighed 
Wharton. 

The conductor coughed assent. 

“You have a cold, sonny,” said Whar- 
ton, as the car came to a standstill and 
Dorr stepped off. “ When you get home, 
you’d better take a hot drink and crawl 
between the blankets.” 

“Were you thinking of standing there 
all night?” inquired Dorr testily. 

“T’m coming, you grouch,” Wharton 
called to him, and descended slowly, look- 
ing back to finish the instructions he had 
begun: “And maybe you’d better take 
some quinine.” 

“ Thanks,” answered the conductor, 
reaching for the bell cord. 

“What are you thanking him for?” 
sneered Wharton’s partner. “He ain’t 
buying the quinine!” 

This gratuitous incivility was received 
in the silence it deserved. The car started, 
leaving the two detectives upon an unshel- 
tered platform. 

One of them—the one who had been so 
solicitous about the pale young man and 
the conductor — raised his umbrella and 
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held it over his own head. He needed it, 
for the rain was coming down in torrents, 
now. The other detective, seemingly ob- 
livious to the rain, shook himself uneasily 
when a flash of lightning rent the sky. 

“ Ain’t it queer, Jawn, the way this dread 
of lightning hangs to me?” he asked, in a 
voice not at all like the harsh tone he had 
used on the car. ‘“ Do you suppose it’s 


because my mother before me had the same 
dread, and her mother before her?” 

“Tt’s likely,” answered his comrade, 
whose interest seemed to be slight. “ That’s 
the bug house over there, ain’t it?” 

“ A gloomy-looking 


“Tt is,” said Dorr. 
joint it is, too!” 

In silence they crossed the muddy street 
and climbed the stone steps that led to a 
heavy door of oak. On a metal plate they 
read, by the light of a dim porch lamp, the 
inscription: 

SUTHERLAND SANITARIUM 


Dorr pressed a button below the plate, 
and somewhere in the depths of the big 
brick building a tiny bell sounded. 

“ Look at the grates on the windows!” 
whispered Wharton. “It’s a real bug 
house!” 

“ Only one light inside,” Dorr whispered 
back; “but somebody’s coming to the 
door.” 

He had made no comment when Whar- 
ton, who had suggested to the conductor 
that it would be “ nicer ” to call out “ San- 
itarium ” instead of “ Asylum,” had him- 
self referred to the institution as a “ bug 
house”; nor had Wharton shown in any 
way that he had noticed the softening of 
his companion’s tone and manner. 

The heavy door was opened a few inches, 
and a man’s voice, from within inquired 
nervously : 

“ Who is it?” 

Dorr’s voice was as gruff as ever in his 
answer: 

“ We're police officers.- Open up!” 

“Oh!” said the voice inside, evidently 
almost as much alarmed as surprised. 

“Get a move on!” growled the impa- 
tient Dorr. 

A safety chain was dropped, and the 
door swung open. A tall, thin, weedy 
young man, whose narrow face was pared 
down into a pointed yellow beard, stood 
before the detectives, looking first at one 
of them, then at the other, and moistening 
his lips with his tongue. His mouth was 
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weak, but no weaker than his eyes, which, 
from behind horn-rimmed glasses, darted 
nervously from Wharton to Dorr and back 
to Wharton. Upon the benevolent detec- 
tive they rested at last. 

“ What can I do for you?” he asked. 

It was the surly Dorr who answered. 

“ And who are you?” demanded the de- 
tective, brushing past his partner into the 
room. 

“T am Dr. Sutherland,” the young man 
began with some dignity. ‘“ My father—” 

“IT know your father’s dead,” Dorr in- 
terrupted gruffly. “ Where’s the body?” 

His curtness displeased the young man, 
who left the door without closing it, and 
went to where the detective, his hat still on 
his head, stood in the middle of the shab- 
bily furnished reception room. 

“ My friend,” said the young man re- 
sentfully, “it is not necessary for you to 
raise your voice. My mother is upstairs. 
She is very ill. Her room is right at the 
top of those stairs. She can hear plainly 
anything that is said down here. I hope 
you will remember that!” 

“T hope you'll remember that I asked 
you where the body is,” answered Dorr, in 
a tone no lower than that in which he had 
first put the question. 

Dr. Sutherland glanced apprehensively 
at the stairway, the upper part of which 
was in deep shadow. Then his eyes re- 
turned to the big man in the rubber coat. 

“If you can’t conduct yourself decent- 
ly,” he said, “I shall have to ask you to 
leave this house!” 

“Tl leave this house when I get good 
and ready,” Dorr answered roughly. 
“ Where’s the body?” 

Dr. Sutherland turned to Wharton. 

“You look as if you could appreciate 
my position,” he said in a low voice. “ Will 
you have the goodness to ask this man to 
step outside?” 

“ Do as the doctor asks you, Dan,” mur- 
mured Wharton. “If you won’t do that, 
at least keep your voice down.” 

He laid his hand on his partner’s arm, 
but Dorr shook it off, and asserted more 
loudly than before: 

“T want to know where that body is!” 

“T want you to get out of here!” insist- 
ed the young man, in an excited whisper. 
“T can’t have you making all this noise. 
My mother is not strong enough to stand 
it. Moreover, it’s unnecessary. There has 
been a death by accident. The coroner 











has been notified. He is on his way out 
here now. When he comes, he'll send you 
away. Why not go before he gets here?” 

“ T'll have a talk with your mother first,” 
said Dorr, and started toward the stairs. 

“ Wait!” called the son. “I suppose you 
know your business better than I do. T’ll 
tell you what you want to know.” 

“Come back, Dan!” pleaded Wharton. 
“ Can’t you see the poor young man is all 
upset?” 

“Let him answer my question,” said 
Dorr sternly. “ I want to know where that 
body is.” 

He had stopped at the foot of the stair- 
case. There he bent over, as if he had 
seen upon one of the lower steps some- 
thing that was of interest to him; but he 
straightened when he saw Dr. Sutherland 
draw aside a faded red curtain and reveal 
a door in the wall. 

This inner door was closed, but the street 
door still stood open. Although Dr. Suth- 
erland’s hand was on the knob of the closed 
door, his eyes wandered to the street en- 
trance. Wharton, without appearing to 
notice the look of desperation that was in 
the doctor’s eyes, strolled over and closed 
the door that led to the street. Then he 
and his partner followed Dr. Sutherland 
into the other room. 

As he led them in, their guide touched 
an electric switch, which flooded with light 
the somber office in which they found them- 
selves. Faded red paper covered the walls, 
and on the floor was a faded red carpet. 
Against the walls were dark bookcases. In 
the middle of the carpeted floor stood a 
table of black walnut and a stiff, uncom- 
fortable-looking chair of the same wood. 
There were no pictures upon the dingy 
walls, and no ornaments upon the black 
marble mantelpiece. 

“ Well!” said Dorr impatiently. “‘ Where 
is the body?” 

Dr. Sutherland did not answer until he 
had softly closed the door that led into the 
reception room from which they had come, 
and had crossed the office to another door, 
which pierced the dark wall a few feet from 
the black marble r,antelpiece. 

“ Here,” he said{ pointing to the door— 
which, like the other, was closed, and 
which he made no effort to open. “ My 
father shot himself at this desk. He was 
cleaning a revolver.” 

Only Wharton looked as if he believed 
this statement. Dorr, who did not possess 
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Wharton’s ability to look as if he believed 
everything that was told him, sniffed 
incredulously. 

“We'll find out about that!” he said 
darkly. “ Just now I want to know who 
dared to move the body.” 

“I did,” Dr. Sutherland answered, 
speaking to Wharton. “ People would be 
running in and out of this room.” 

“TI can understand—” began Wharton 
tolerantly. 

“It’s against the law to touch a body 
until the coroner has viewed it,” interrupt- 
ed the other detective. 

“T had no intention of violating the 
law,” Dr. Sutherland declared, with an as- 
sumption of dignity that owed something 
to the glance of encouragement he had re- 
ceived from Wharton. “I simply did not 
think. As I say, my father had been clean- 
ing a revolver—” 

“We'll come to that,” broke in Dorr. 
“ Did anybody help you move the—” 

“ Certainly not,” said Dr. Sutherland. 

“ He was all wrought up, the young man 
was,” explained Wharton. “ When a man 
is all wrought up he doesn’t stop to think.” 

Dorr stopped him with a look, then said 
complainingly: 

“'You’re always siding with everybody 
against me. I’m getting tired of it!” 

He turned his back upon his partner and 
Dr. Sutherland, and crossed to the closed 
door near the fireplace. 

“That door is locked,” Dr. Sutherland 
called to him. 

“ You’re talking louder than you were,” 
observed the crusty detective. 

“My mother can’t hear us now. I said 
that door is locked. I think it had better 
stay locked until the coroner comes.” 

“So do I,” said Wharton. 

“So do you!” mocked Dorr. “ Who 
asked you what you thought?” 

“ Nobody,” admitted Wharton, unruffled. 
“ Still, I think it’s just as well to wait for 
the coroner.” 

His partner looked again at the door, as 
if considering the advisability of trying to 
force it open; but after a long moment, 
during which none of the three men spoke, 
he shrugged his shoulders, and, muttering 
irritably to himself, he drew the black wal- 
nut chair away from the table and eased 
his bulk into it. He rose almost immedi- 
ately, however, and began to unbutton his 
raincoat. 

When, with tantalizing deliberation, he 
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had reached and unfastened the last but- 
ton, he slowly pulled from one of his hip 
pockets a pair of handcuffs, and from the 
other a revolver. The revolver he set upon 
the table. The handcuffs he proceeded to 
rub leisurely with his handkerchief. 

“ You're shivering,” he said to Dr. Suth- 
erland. “ You must be nervous. Try to 
control yourself. Your friend the coroner 
will be coming along pretty soon.” 

“ The doctor will give him the key,” said 
Wharton soothingly. 

“ The doctor will give me the key,” an- 
nounced Dorr, putting the revolver back 
into his hip pocket. 

“J think I’d rather wait until the cor- 
oner comes,” demurred the doctor. 

“T think you'll give it to me now,” said 
Dorr, slipping the handcuffs not into the 
hip pocket from which he had taken them, 
but into the outer pocket of his raincoat. 

He extended his hand. Dr. Sutherland 
made no move to oblige him. 

“ I’m surprised at you,” exclaimed Whar- 
ton, frowning upon the other detective. 
“You have no right to bully the young 
man.” 

“T won’t stand it!” declared the doctor. 


“T have been altogether too patient!” 


“So have I,” snapped Dorr. “ Now 


give me that key!” 

“The doctor may make trouble for you, 
Dan,” began Wharton solicitously. 

“ You keep out of this, or I’ll make trou- 
ble for you!” blurted Dorr. “I’ve kept 


my mouth shut about you long enough!”, 


“Hush your wild talk,” advised his 
ner. 

“ Wild talk, is it?” cried Dorr scornfully. 
“ Ts it wild talk that twice in the last month 
you’ve taken money to let prisoners es- 
cape? Is it wild talk that you’ve always 
got your hand out—that anybody can bribe 
you if he pays enough?” 

“Dan, Dan!” implored his colleague. 

“You’re a fine copper!” sneered the 
other. ‘“ You’re a crooked grafter—that’s 
what you are!” 

“ Squealer!” retorted Wharton, lifting 
his fist. 

Dorr faced him, unafraid. 

“Put down that grafting hand,” he 
ordered. 

Wharton wavered, but only for an in- 
stant, and he did not lower his hand. 

“Put it down,” went on the other. 
“The crooked copper that can scare me 
hasn’t been born!” 
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“If I’m crooked, what are you?” de- 
manded Wharton, shaking his soft, white 
fist in Dorr’s face. “ You’re worse than 
crooked. I never kicked a prisoner in the 
face till he died. I never choked an old 
man. I never—” 

“ Shut up!” commanded his partner, in 
a voice that quivered with rage. “ Another 
word, and I’ll put my hands on you!” 

Wharton, cowed no less by the look in 
the other detective’s narrowed eyes than 
by the red and hairy hands that were 
reaching for his throat, backed against the 
wall, whimpering: 

“ Don’t do it, Dan! Think of the scan- 
dal that—” 

“You're a rat!” said Dorr, in disgust. 
“You’re a big, white-faced, white-livered 
rat! But I won’t hurt you. I’d forgotten 
your friend here.” 

He dropped his hands to his sides, and 
faced the agitated young man whom he 
had called Wharton’s friend. 

“Unlock that door!” he said sharply. 
“Tl waste no more time.” 

Dr. Sutherland obeyed, but his hand 
shook so much that the key rattled in the 
lock. Not until the key turned did Whar- 
ton lower the fist he had been holding above 
his head. When, behind Dorr’s back, he 
touched Dr. Sutherland’s arm, the young 
man staggered. He would have fallen had 
not Wharton held him upon his feet. 

Dorr paid no attention to either of them. 
He was so angry that he did not trust him- 
self to speak; but a queer, animal noise 
came from his throat as he pulled open the 
door and strode triumphantly into the in- 
ner room. 

He left the door half open behind him, 
and in the shelter of it Dr. Sutherland, 
whose eyes were full of terror, whispered 
to Wharton: 

“That man is a brute! I’m afraid of 
him.” 

“ He’s not a man—he’s a bloodhound,” 
Wharton whispered back. “If I could af- 
ford to quit the police business, I’d leave 
him to-morrow!” 

“Stop that whispering and come in 
here!” called Dorr, from the other room. 

In his voice there was a note of exulta- 
tion that made Dr. Sutherland look appre- 
hensively at the sympathetic detective by 
his side. 

“My father shot himself accidentally. 
He had been cleaning a revolver,” he said 
under his breath. 














“ Of course he did,” answered Wharton, 
taking the young doctor’s arm. “ Of course 
he did.” 

The friendly pressure of the detective’s 
hand urged the trembling young man to 
the threshold, but there he stopped, his 
eyes staring at the floor. 

“ T can’t look at him,” he said unsteadily. 

“ Poor boy!” murmured Wharton, softly 
releasing his arm. 

“ You'll look at him, all right!” asserted 
Dorr. He gripped the young man’s wrist, 
and dragged him to the side of a couch, 
which was the only article of furniture in 
the inner room. “ Look at him now!” 

Dr. Sutherland, lifting his head wearily, 
turned his face toward the couch. 

“Open your eyes,” commanded Dorr, 
jerking the other’ s wrist. “ Tell me if that 
is your father.” 

“ Yes,” the son answered. 

“So far, so good,” said Dorr. 
I'll find out who killed him.” 

“He killed himself,” stammered the 
dead man’s son. “He had been clean- 
ing—” 

“ Save your breath,” said Dorr. 

He pushed Dr. Sutherland roughly 
against Wharton, and bent over the couch. 


III 


Upon the couch lay, fully dressed, the 
body of a large, clean-shaven man, who, in 
life, must have been as masterful as Dorr 
himself. He had a firm jaw, a thin, cruel 
mouth, and hard, domineering eyes. His 
eyes, which were open, stared fixedly at the 
ceiling. They did not seem like the eyes 
of a dead man, but rather those of a man 
who, lying at his ease, was turning over in 
his mind some project of hatred or revenge. 
There was a bullet hole in the left temple. 

Dorr, evidently satisfied with the result 
of the careful consideration which had at- 
tended his scrutiny of this bullet hole, 
stepped back from the couch, and trans- 
ferred his searching gaze from the father 
to the son. 

“Where were you when the shot was 
fired?” he asked quietly. 

Dr. Sutherland, who seemed to have 
some difficulty in keeping his eyes on the 
detective’s face during the long moment 
when Dorr was staring at him, sighed with 
relief. 

“That is the way a gentleman should 
ask a question,” he said. 

“ Answer it, then!” insisted Dorr, his old 
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gruffness returning. ‘“ Where were you 
when the shot was fired?” 

“‘ My father was right out there at that 
table, cleaning a revolver, and—” 

“T’m not asking about your father. I’m 
asking about you.” 

Dr. Sutherland hesitated for the fraction 
of a second before he answered: 

“ T was in the reception room, the room 
where the—” 

“Where the stairs are,” interrupted 
Dorr. “ And what were you doing there?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“How long had you been there, doing 
nothing?” 

“1 wasn’t exactly doing nothing,” ob- 
jected the young man, with a trace of irri- 
tation. “I was walking—” 

“You had been upstairs?” 

There was no answer. 

“ You had been upstairs, talking to your 
mother,” said Dorr positively. “ Why 
didn’t you tell me so?” 

“You didn’t ask me.” 

“T’m asking you now.” 

“Yes,” the other told him, with some 
reluctance. “I had been upstairs.” 

“And you and your mother had been 
talking about your father?” 

Dr. Sutherland flushed, and turned to 
Wharton. 

“What difference does it make what my 
mother and I were talking about?” he 
asked. 

“ None that I can see,” answered Whar- 
ton carelessly. 

“ There’s plenty that you can’t see,” said 
Dorr. “I want an answer to my question.” 

“T don’t remember what we were talk- 
ing about.” 

Dorr’s eye lighted. 

“T thought it was about time for our 
old friend, ‘ I don’t remember,’ to be show- 
ing up!” he remarked. “ Maybe you re- 
member what you did when you heard the 
shot?” 

Dr. Sutherland was indignant. 

“ Of course I remember,” he said. “I 
rushed into the office, and found my 
father—” 

** Never mind what you found. Tell me, 
first, how lomg you had been upstairs talk- 
ing to your mother.” 

“ Ever since dinner.” 

“And you don’t remember what you 
were talking about?” 

“T remember some of the things. we 
talked about.” 
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“ You’ve had time enough since I asked 
you,” said Dorr severely. ‘“ Now will you 
tell me, without taking so much time to 
think it over, whether you’d seen your 
father since dinner?” 

“T saw him at his table when I rushed 
into the office, didn’t I?” 

“T am not so sure,” said Dorr slowly. 

“What?” cried the other excitedly. 
“Don’t you believe—” 

“T believe anything that can be proved. 
If you can prove that your father was 
cleaning a revolver, I’ll believe it.” 

“ Why, of course he was cleaning a re- 
volver!”’ protested Dr. Sutherland. 

“ That’s an assertion, not a proof,” re- 
turned Dorr coldly. “ How do you know 
what he was doing? You were upstairs, 
weren’t you?” 

“ Before I went upstairs, he told me he 
was going to clean his revolver,” the young 
man said confidently. 

“What time were you through dinner?” 

“ Eight o’clock.” 

“ And the shot was fired at eleven forty- 
five. That’s what you told the coroner’s 
office when you telephoned, isn’t it?” 

Dr. Sutherland nodded. 

Dorr drew his handcuffs from his coat 
pocket, and began to play with them. 

“ Must have been a queer revolver!” he 
grumbled. “I'd like to see a revolver that 
it would take three hours and forty-five 
minutes to clean!” 

“ Probably he was not cleaning it all the 
time,” suggested Dr. Sutherland, looking 
uneasily at the handcuffs. 

“T’d like to see it, anyway,” persisted 


Dorr. 
“T thought you had seen it. It’s right 
“No, 


there under the couch.” 

“Hand it to me,” said Dorr. 
never mind. Your hand is shaking!” 

“T wish you’d put up those handcuffs,” 
remarked Wharton. “ They’re enough to 
make anybody nervous.” 

Dorr appeared not to have heard him— 
appeared, also, not to have seen the grate- 
ful glance that the young man had flashed 
upon the other detective. 

“Tl get the gun,” he said brusquely; 
“ but before I get it, I want to call your at- 
tention to this bullet hole in the temple. 
You'll notice there are no powder marks 
around it.” 

Wharton’s face grew grave. 

“ That’s bad!” he muttered, as if he were 
genuinely concerned. 
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“Was your father left-handed?” Dorr 
asked bluntly. 

Dr. Sutherland drew a deep breath. 

“T think—” he began. 

“ That’s enough,” said Dorr. “ Now I 
know he wasn’t. If he’d been left-handed, 
you’d have told me so the first thing. A 
vight-handed man would have considerable 
trouble to shoot himself in the left temple 
and leave no powder marks. Now let’s 
have a look at the gun that took three 
hours and forty-five minutes to clean!” 

He thrust the handcuffs back into his 
pocket, and stretched his hand under the 
couch. Dr. Sutherland’s eyes were upon 
him, and Wharton’s eyes were upon Dr. 
Sutherland. 

“A woman’s gun!” exclaimed Dorr, in 
surprise, as he held a small, pearl-handled 
revolver close to Dr. Sutherland’s face. 

“Tt belonged to my father,” faltered the 
young man. “ That is the revolver he was 
cleaning.” 

“'Where’s the stuff he was cleaning it 
with?” Dorr shot at him. 

“Tt must be here somewhere.” 

“ Find it!” 

Dr. Sutherland turned unhappily to 
Wharton. 

“That man’s bullying me again,” he 
complained. 

“ He’s a terrible man when he’s crossed,” 
said Wharton. “ Why don’t you tell him 
that before you heard the shot, and came 
downstairs, your father had probably put 
the cleaning stuff away?” 

Thanking Wharton with a look, Dr. 
Sutherland said to Dorr: 

“That’s it! I didn’t come downstairs 
until I heard the shot.” 

“ A minute ago you said you were in the 
reception room when you heard it,” broke 
in the frowning detective. “I’m wasting 
time, trying to get the truth out of you. 
I'll try your mother!” 


IV 


BeroreE either of the others could stop 
him, Dorr had backed into the office and 
closed and locked the door behind him. 
They could hear his heavy footsteps cross- 
ing the office floor; but they did not know 
that he had come back on tiptoe, and had 
settled himself upon his haunches, with his 
ear to the keyhole. 

“ T wish he hadn’t gone upstairs!” sighed 
Wharton. “ He’s a terrible man. He has 
no mercy in him.” 















“TI can’t stand it!” moaned the young 
doctor, and threw himself against the door. 
“There, there!” murmured Wharton 
consolingly. “ Take it easy, my boy. It 
breaks my heart to have you go on so.” 

The eavesdropping Dorr smiled grimly 
to himself. 

“A grand old soft-soaper is John J. 
Wharton!” he reflected. “ He’s a great 
help to them that’s in trouble!” 

“1 can’t help it,” he heard Dr. Suther- 
land saying. “It isn’t fair to make my 
mother suffer!” 

And then came Wharton’s insinuating 
voice: 

“No, it’s not fair. Your mother has 
suffered too much already, what with your 
father and all—” 

“Then you know how he treated her?” 
broke in the young man. 

There was no answer. 

“Old John tried a shot in the dark,” 
commented Dorr to himself. “It went 
home, but he ought not to rush the young 
fellow.” 

Wharton did not rush him. It was Dr. 
Sutherland who spoke next. 

“ He’s made her life a hell ever since I 
can remember,” he said brokenly. “ He 
seemed to enjoy torturing her. Sometimes 
I've thought that he was insane.” 

“T’d rather not talk about him,” said 
Wharton. “ He’s dead.” 

“ How would you like it,” began the 
young man, whose voice showed that he 
was making an effort to control himself— 
“ how would you like it if your mother, a 
helpless paralytic, who could not walk, who 
could not even feed herself, was subjected 
every day to the cruelty of a brutal hus- 
band who was steadily growing incurably 
insane?” 

“Don’t talk to me of my mother,” 
begged Wharton. “ She’s dead and in her 
grave.” 

Dorr smiled approvingly. 

“The old lady would be surprised to 
hear that she’s dead!” he said to himself. 
“ Her soft-soaping son is certainly putting 
the work on!” 

His smile disappeared when he heard 
Dr. Sutherland speak again. 

“ You have a heart—which is more than 
I can say of your partner. I feel that I 
can trust you. You want to get into a de- 
cent business. I'll help you. You can help 
me. You can say that my father’s death 
was accidental.” 
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“T’m afraid there’s too much evidence 
against it!” 

“ You’re right, Jawn,” murmured Dorr 
to himself. ‘“ There is!” a 

“ Suppose we say it was suicide?” asked ~ 
Dr. Sutherland. 

“ That’s better,” said Wharton; “ but it 
wasn’t suicide. You and I know what it 
really was, don’t we?” 

“ But you don’t know,” the younger man. 
went on earnestly, “ that to-night, when I 
found him in my mother’s room, he was 
trying to drag her from her bed, to make 
her kneel and pray, before he strangled 
her. His fingers were on her throat, and—” 

“ And you killed him?” purred Wharton. 

“| killed him,” said Dr. Sutherland. “TI 
brought the body downstairs, and put it in 
this room. Mother could not help me. 
She could not move. She has not walked 
in years. After I put the body on this 
couch, I telephoned the coroner’s office. 
The people there must have reported to 
Police Headquarters; but I told them it 
was an accidental death. I knew that the 
coroner would believe anything that mother 
and I told him.. You see, he knew my 
father.” 

“Tl try to get Dorr to call it suicide,” 
said Wharton softly. 

The eavesdropping detective unlocked 
the door and walked into the room. < 
“ Dorr calls it murder,” he said bluntly. ~ 
“Stick out your hands for this pair of — 

bracelets!” 

“ You’ve been listening!” accused Whar- 
ton, in a fine glow of indignation. 

“Tt’s part of my trade,” rejoined Dorr, 
unruffled, as he snapped the handcuffs upon 
Dr. Sutherland’s thin wrists. “If you’re 
still a copper, you might phone for the 
wagon.” 

Unceremoniously he pushed his prisoner _ 
before him into the office. Wharton fol- ~ 
lowed, grumbling to himself. He was still 
grumbling when he opened the door that 
led from the office to the reception room. 
There his mutterings became intelligible. 

“ You haven’t talked to the woman?” he 
asked. 

“T haven’t had time,” said Dorr. 

“ T’'ll go up and see her before I call the 
wagon,” said Wharton, in businesslike tones 
from which all sympathy had departed. 
“We may have two prisoners, instead of 
one.” 

“Just as you say, Jawn,” agreed his 
partner. “I'll stay here and keep an eye 
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on our young friend. Find out what you 
can about the gun. Mind, it’s a woman’s 
gun. Don’t tell her he’s come through.” 

“Don’t tell her anything!” broke out 
the prisoner fiercely. “‘ Leave her alone! 
I have confessed that I killed my father, 
and that’s enough for you!” 

“ Nothing but the whole truth is enough 
for us,” said Wharton, whose manner was 
now almost as brusque as Dorr’s. “I’m 
going upstairs.” 

He started to cross the reception room. 

“ Please!” cried the prisoner in a voice 
of agony, struggling to free himself from 
Dorr’s grasp. 

“Hurry up!” Dorr called to Wharton. 
“T’ll hold him.” 

Above the detective’s voice rang the 
prisoner’s cry: 

“T killed my father!” he shouted. “ It 
was nobody but me!” 

Dorr clapped his hand roughly over the 
young man’s mouth. 

“ Shut up, or I’ll jam my fist down your 
throat,” he threatened. 

“ Gag him,” advised Wharton, from the 

i “He’s trying to tip off the 


Dorr pulled a handkerchief from his 
pocket, but before he could thrust it into 
his prisoner’s mouth, the young doctor had 
broken from him and run toward the stairs. 
Wharton, a contemptuous smile upon his 
benevolent countenance, struck him be- 
tween the eyes and knocked him down. 

Wharton and Dorr were bending over 
him when his mother came slowly down 
the stairs. y 


Mrs. SUTHERLAND was a frail little old 
lady, whose careworn face was framed in 
hair as white as her draperies. With both 
hands she clung to the balustrade, and, as 
she dragged herself along, her feet slipped, 
as if she had no control of them. 

Her son saw her first. He tried to 
stretch out his arms to her, but the hand- 
cuffs made this impossible. When she saw 
the steel bands round his wrists, she spoke. 
Her voice was low and sweet—so low and 
sweet that when Dorr heard it, and turned 
and looked up at her, he took off his hat. 

“ What are you doing to my boy?” the 
little old lady asked gently. 

Before any of them could answer, they 
saw that she was swaying so helplessly that 
she was about to fall. Dorr, with a swift- 
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ness that was surprising in so bulky a man, 
pulled off his raincoat and held toward her 
a broad and dry shoulder, upon which she 
was glad to lean. 

“She has not walked in fifteen years!” 
her son said half aloud. 

But that was not an answer to Mrs. 
Sutherland’s question, nor did either of the 
detectives answer it. 

“ Everything is getting black in front of 
me,” the little old lady said slowly. “ Be- 
fore anything happens, I want to tell you 
all that—” 

“ Mother! Mother!” the prisoner called 
warningly. 

“T want to tell you all,” she went on 
steadily, “ that I killed my husband.” 

She bent upon her son a look filled with 
love, then sank to the refuge of Dorr’s 
arms. He lifted her as easily as if she had 
been a child, and started with her toward 
the top of the stairs. Over his shoulder he 
called to Wharton. Never in fourteen years 
had Wharton heard him speak so gently. 

“Take the cuffs off the boy,” he said. 
“Both of you come with me. The poor 
lady is dead!” 

He was mistaken. She did not die until 
he had laid her upon her bed, and her arms 
had encircled the neck of her son. 

“ Now,” said the young man through his 
tears, “ I’m ready to go with you.” 

“ We don’t want you,” said Dorr. “‘ Your 
mother’s death bed confession lets you 
out.’ 


Half an hour later the two detectives 
were plodding through the rain on their 
way toacar. Wharton, as usual, was hold- 
ing his umbrella over his own head. 

“Dan,” he said reflectively, “ you’re 
abusing me much better than you used to. 
You had the young man believing I’m a 
terrible grafter!” 

Dorr chuckled. 

“ He come through, didn’t he?” he asked. 
“ What’s the difference what he thinks, as 
long as you and me know you ain’t? You 
done some pretty good acting yourself, too. 
You and me are getting to be high-class 
actors!” 

“ T’ve been thinking about the case,” said 
Wharton, adjusting the umbrella in such 
fashion that the water it deflected from him 
streamed off upon his colleague. “ I’ve 
been thinking that, after all, it was -the 
young man that killed him.” 

“I know damned well it was,” said Dorr. 
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N the middle of the old town of Hath- 

elsborough lies the Market Place —a 

long, somewhat narrow parallelogram, 
inclosed on its longer side by old gabled 
housés, shut in at its western end by the 
massive bulk of the great parish church of 
St. Hathelswide, virgin and martyr, and at 
its eastern by the ancient walls and high 
roofs of the medieval Moot Hall. 

The inner surface of this space is paved 
with cobblestones, worn smooth by centu- 
ries of usage. It is only of late years that 
the conservative spirit of the old borough 
has so far accommodated itself to modern 
requirements as to provide sidewalks in 
front of the shops and houses; and there 
that same spirit has stopped. The utili- 
tarian of to-day would sweep away, as be- 
ing serious hindrances to wheeled traffic, 
the two picturesque fifteenth-century erec- 
tions which stand in the Market Place. 
These two—High Cross and Low Cross, 
one at the east end, in front of the Moot 
Hall, the other at the west, facing the chan- 
cel of the church—remain, to the delight of 
the archzologist, as instances of the curious 
fashion in which our forefathers built gath- 
ering places in the very midst of narrow 
thoroughfares. 

Under the graceful cupola and the flying 
buttresses of High Cross, the country folk 
still expose for sale on market days their 
butter and their eggs. Around the base of 
the slender shaft called Low Cross, they 
still offer their poultry and rabbits. On 
other than market days, High Cross and 
Low Cross alike make central open-air clubs 
for the patriarchs of the town, who there 
assemble in the lazy afternoon and still 
lazier eventide, to gossip over the latest 
items of local news. These veterans know 
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that as they are doing, so their ancestors 
did for many a generation before them; 
and that old as they may be themselves, in 
their septuagenarian or octogenarian states, 
they are as infants in comparison with the 
age of the stones and bricks and timbers 
about them, gray and fragrant with the an- 
tiquity of at least three hundred years. _ 

Of all this mass of venerable material, 
still sound and uncrumbled, the tall-towered 
church at one end of the Market Place, 
and the square, heavily fashioned Moot 
Hall at the other, go furthest back, through 
association, into the mists of the Middle 
Ages. The church dates from the thirteenth 
century, and though it has been skillfully 
restored more than once, there is nothing 
in its cathedral-like proportions that sug- 
gests modernity. The Moot Hall, erected 
a hundred years later, remains precisely as 
when it was first fashioned, and though it, 
too, has passed under the hand of the re- 
storer, its renovation has only taken the 
shape of strengthening an already formida- 
bly strong building. 

Extending across nearly the whole east- 
ern end of the Market Place, and flanked 
on one side by an ancient dwelling house— 
once the official residence of the mayors of 
Hathelsborough—and on the other by a 
more modern but still old-world building, 
long used as a bank, Hathelsborough Moot 
Hall presents the appearance of a medieval 
fortress. Its original builders may have 
meant it to be a possible refuge for the 
townsfolk against masterful baron or ma- 
rauding Scot. 

From the Market Place there is but one 
entrance to it—an arched doorway opening 
upon a low-roofed stone hall. In place of 
a door there are heavy gates of iron, with 
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a smaller wicket gate set in their midst. 
From the stone hall a stone stair leads to 
the various chambers above. In the outer 
walls the windows are high and narrow, 
and each is filled with old painted glass. 

A strong, grim building, this. When the 
iron gates are locked, as they are every 
night when the curfew bell —an ancient 
institution jealously kept up in Hathels- 
borough — rings from St. Hathelswide’s 
tower, a man might safely wager his all that 
only modern artillery could force an en- 
trance to its dark and gloomy interior. 

On a certain April evening, the time be- 
ing within an hour of curfew—which, to be 
exact, is rung in Hathelsborough every 
night, all the year round, sixty minutes 
after sunset, despite the fact that it is now- 
adays but a meaningless ceremony—Bun- 
ning, caretaker and custodian of the Moot 
Hall, stood outside of its gates, smoking 
his pipe and looking around him. He was 
an ex-army man, who had seen service in 
many parts of the world, and who was 
frequently heard to declare that although 
he had set eyes on many men and many 
cities, he had never found the equal of 
Hathelsborough folk, nor seen a fairer pros- 
pect than that on which he now gazed. 

The truth was that Bunning was a Hath- 
elsborough man. Having wandered about 
a good deal during his military service, 
from Aldershot to Gibraltar, from Gibral- 
tar to Malta, from Malta to Cairo, from 
Cairo to Peshawar, he was well-content to 
settle down in a comfortable berth amid 
the familiar scenes of his childhood. 

Any one who loves the ancient country 
towns of England would have agreed with 
Bunning that MHathelsborough Market 
Place made an unusually attractive picture 
on a spring evening. There were the old 
gabled houses, quaintly roofed and tim- 
bered; there was the lacelike masonry of 
High Cross; there were the slender propor- 
tions of Low Cross; there was the mighty 
bulk of the parish church, built over the 
very spot whereon the virgin saint suffered 
martyrdom. Finally, towering above the 
gables on the north side, there was the well 

preserved masonry of the massive Norman 
on of Hathelsborough Castle. 

To Bunning’s right and left, going away 
from the eastern corner of the Market 
Place, lay two narrow streets, called re- 
spectively River Gate and Meadow Gate. 
One led downward to the little river on the 
southern edge of the town; the other ran 
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toward the widespread grass lands that 
stretched on its northern boundary. 

As he stood looking about him, he saw 
a man turn the corner of Meadow Gate— 
a man who came hurrying along in his di- 
rection, walking sharply, his eyes bent on 
the flags beneath his feet, his whole atti- 
tude that of one in deep reflection. At 
sight of him Bunning put his pipe in his 
pocket, gave himself the soldier’s shake, 
and, as the man drew near, stood smartly 
to attention. 

The man looked up. Bunning’s right 
hand went up to his cap in the old familiar 
fashion. That was how, during many a 
long year of service, he had saluted his 


superiors. 
i 


THERE was nothing very impressive 
about the person whom the caretaker greet- 
ed with so much punctilious ceremony. He 
was a little, somewhat insignificant-looking 
man—at first sight. His clothes were well 
worn and carelessly put on. The collar of 
his coat projected high above that of his 
overcoat. His necktie had slipped around 
toward one ear. His linen was frayed, and 
his felt hat, worn anyhow, needed brushing. 
He wore cotton gloves, too big for him. 

He carried a mass of papers and books 
under one arm; the other hand grasped an 
umbrella, which had grown green and gray 
in service. He might have been all sorts of 
insignificant things—a clerk, going home- 
ward from his work; a taxgatherer, carry- 
ing his documents; a rent collector, anxious 
about a defaulting tenant — almost any- 
thing of that sort; but Bunning knew him 
for Councilor John Wallingford, at that 
time mayor of Hathelsborough. 

Bunning knew something else, too—that 
Wallingford, in spite of his careless attire 
and very ordinary appearance, was a re- 
markable man. He was not a native of the 
old town. Although he was—for twelve 
months, at any rate—its first magistrate, 
and consequently the most important per- 
son in the place, Hathelsborough folk still 
ranked him as a stranger, for he had been 
among them only about twelve years. 

During that time he had made his mark 
in the town. Coming there as managing 
clerk to a firm of solicitors, he had even- 
tually qualified as a full-fledged practitioner 
and had ultimately succeeded to the prac- 
tice which he had formerly managed for 
its two elderly partners, now retired. At 











an early period of his Hathelsborough ca- 
reer he had taken keen and deep interest 
in the municipal affairs of his adopted town, 
and had succeeded in getting a seat on the 
council, where he had quickly made his 
influence felt. In the previous November 
he had been elected, by a majority of one 
vote, to the mayoralty, and had so become 
the four hundred and eighty-first burgess 
of the ancient borough to wear the furred 
mantle and gold chain which symbolized 
his dignity. 

Wallingford looked very different in 
these official grandeurs to what he did in his 
everyday attire; but whether in the mayor- 
al robes or in his carelessly worn clothes, 
any close observer would have seen that he 
was a sharp, shrewd man, with all his wits 
about him —a close-seeing, concentrated 
man, likely to go through, no matter what 
obstacles rose in his path, with anything 
that he took in hand. 

Bunning was becoming accustomed to 
these evening visits of the mayor to the 
Moot Hall. Of late, Wallingford had come 
there often, going upstairs to the mayor’s 
parlor, and remaining there alone until ten 
or eleven o’clock. Always he brought books 
and papers with him. Always, as he en- 
tered, he gave the custodian the same com- 
mand—no one was to disturb him, on any 
pretext whatever. 

On this occasion, however, Bunning 
heard a different order. 

“Oh, Bunning!” said the mayor, as he 
came up to the iron gates before which the 
old soldier stood, still at attention. “I 
shall be in the mayor’s parlor for some 
time to-night, and I’m not to be disturbed, 
except for this—I’m expecting my cousin, 
Mr. Brent, from London, this evening, and 
I left word at my rooms that if he came 
any time before ten, he was to be sent on 
here. So, if he comes, show him up to me; 
but—nobody else, Bunning!” 

“Very good, your worship,” replied 
Bunning. “ I’ll see to it—Mr. Brent, from 
London.” 

“You’ve seen him before,” said the 
mayor. “He was here last Christmas— 
tall young fellow, clean-shaven. You'll 
know him.” 

Wallingford hurried inside the stone hall 
and went up the stairs to the upper regions 
of the gloomy old place. Bunning, after a 
parting salute, pulled out his pipe and be- 
gan to smoke again. He was never tired of 
looking out on the old Market Place. Even 
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in the “quietest hours of the evening there 
was always something going on, something 


to be seen—trivial things, no doubt, but~— 


full of interest to Bunning—men and wom- 
en coming and going, young people sweet- 
hearting, acquaintances passing and re- 
passing. These things were of more im- 
portance to his essentially parochial mind 
than affairs of state. 

Presently came along another municipal 
official, whom Bunning knew as well as he 
knew the mayor—a man who, indeed, was 
known all over the town, from the mere 
fact that he was always attired in a livery 
the like of which he and his predecessors 
had been wearing for at least two hundred 
years. This was Spizey, a consequential 
person who, in the borough rolls for the 
time being, was entered as bellman, town 
crier, and mace bearer. 

Spizey was a big, fleshy man, with a 
large, solemn face, a ponderous manner, 
and small eyes. His ample figure was hab- 
ited at all seasons of the year in a volu- 
minous cloak, which had much gold lace on 
its front and cuffs and many capes about 
the shoulders. He wore a three-cornered 
laced hat on his bullet head, and carried a 
tall staff, not unlike a wand, in his hand. 

There were a few—a very few—progres- 
sive folk in Hathelsborough who regarded 
Spizey and his semitheatrical attire as an 
anachronism, and openly derided both; but 
so far nobody had dared to advocate the 
abolition of him and his livery. He was 
part and parcel of the high tradition, a re- 
minder of the fact that Hathelsborough 
possessed a charter of incorporation cen- 
turies before its neighbor boroughs, now 
more populous and important, gained theirs. 

In the mace bearer’s own opinion, the 
discontinuance of his symbols of office 
would have been little less serious than the 
sale of the mayor’s purple robe and chain 
of solid gold. Spizey, thus attired, was 
Hathelsborough. As he was not slow to 
remind awe-struck audiences at his favor- 
ite tavern, mayors, aldermen, and council- 
ors were, so to speak, creatures of the mo- 
ment. The mayor, for example, might be 
“ his worship ” for twelve months and plain 
Mr. Chipps, the grocer, ever after; but he, 
Spizey, was a permanent institution, and 
not to be moved. 

Just now Spizey was on his way to his 
favorite tavern, to smoke his pipe—which 
it was beneath his dignity to do in public— 
and to drink his glass among his cronies. 
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He stopped to exchange the time of day 
with Bunning, whom he regarded with pat- 

izing condescension, as being a lesser 
light than himself. Having remarked that 
this was a fine evening, after the usual 
fashion of British folk, who are forever 
wasting time and breath in drawing one 
another’s attention to obvious facts, he 
cocked one of his small eyes at the stairs 
behind the iron gates. 

“Worship up there?” he asked, trans- 
ferring his gaze to Bunning. 

“Just gone up,” answered Bunning. 
“ Five minutes ago.” 

The mace bearer looked up the Market 
Place, down River Gate, and along Meadow 
Gate. Having assured himself that there 
was nobody within fifty yards, he sank his 
mellow voice to a melodious whisper, and 
poked Bunning in the ribs with a pudgy 
forefinger. 

“ Ah!” he said confidingly. “ Just so! 
Again! Now, as a municipal official— 


though not, to be sure, of such long stand- 
ing as mine—what do you make of it?” 
“Make of what?’ demanded the care- 
taker of the Moot Hall. 
Spizey came still nearer to his compan- 


ion. He was one of those men who, when 
disposed to confidential communication, 
have a trick of getting as close as possible 
to their victims, and of poking and prod- 
ding them. Again he stuck his finger into 
Bunning’s ribs. 

“ Make of what, says you!” he breathed. 
* Aye, to be sure! Why, of all this here 
coming up at night to the Moot Hall, and 
sitting all alone in that there mayor’s par- 
lor, not to be disturbed by nobody, who- 
somever! What does it all mean?” 

“No business of mine,” replied Bun- 
ning; “nor of anybody’s, but his own— 
that is, so far as I’m aware of. What 
about it?” 

Spizey removed his three-cornered hat, 
took a many-colored handkerchief out of 
it, and wiped his forehead. He was in a 
state of perpetual warmth, and had a habit 
of mopping his brow when called on for 
mental effort. 

“ Ah!” he said. “ That’s just it! What 
about it, do you say? Well, what I say is 
this here—’tain’t in accordance with prece- 
dent! Precedent, mark you, which is what 
a ancient corporation of this sort goes by! 
Where should we all be if what was done 
by our fathers before us wasn’t done by 
us? Take me—don’t I do what’s been 
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done in this here town of Hathelsborough 
from time immemorial? Well, then!” 

“ That’s just it,” said Bunning. “ Well, 
then! Why shouldn’t his worship come 
here at night and stick up there as long as 
he likes? What’s against it?” 

“ Precedent!” retorted Spizey. “ Ain’t 
never been done before—never. Haven’t 
I been in the office I hold nigh on to forty 
years? Seen a many mayors, aldermen, 
and common councilors come and go in my 
time; but never do I remember a mayor 
coming here to this Moot Hall of a night, 
with books and papers—which is dangerous 
matters at any time, except in their proper 
place, such as my proclamations and the 
town dockyments — and sitting there for 
hours, doing—what?” 

Bunning shook his head. He was pull- 
ing steadily at his pipe as he listened, and 
he gazed meditatively at the smoke curling 
away from it. 

“Well?” he said, after a pause. “ And 
what do you make of it? You'll have some 
idea, I reckon—a man of your importance.” 

Once more the mace bearer looked 
around, and once more applied his fore- 
finger to Bunning’s waistline. His voice 
grew deep with confidence. 

“ Mischief!” he whispered. ‘ Mischief 
—that’s what I make of it! He’s up to 
something—something what ’ll be danger- 
ous to the vested interests in this here an- 
cient borough. Ain’t he allus been one 0’ 
them Radicals, what wants to pull down 
everything that’s made this here country 
what it is? Didn’t he put in his last elec- 
tion address, when he was a candidate for 
the council, for the Castle Ward, that he 
was all for retrenchment and reform? 
Didn’t he say, when he was elected mayor 
—by a majority of one vote—that he in- 
tended to go thoroughly into the financial 
affairs of the town, and to do away with a 
lot of expenses which in his opinion wasn’t 
necessary? Oh, I’ve heard talk! Men in 
high office, like me, hears a deal. Why, 
I’ve heard it said that he’s been heard to 
say, in private, that it was high time to 
abolish me!” 

Bunning’s mouth opened a little. He 
was a man of simple nature, and the pic- 
ture of Hathelsborough without Spizey and 
his livery appalled him. 

“ Bless me!” he exclaimed. 

“To be sure!” said Spizey. “It’s be- 
yond comprehension! To abolish me, 
what, in a manner of speaking, has existed 
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I don’t know how long! I ain’t a man— 
I’m an office! Who'd cry things that was 
lost, at that there cross? Who’d pull the 
big bell on great occasions, and carry round 
the little un when there was proclamations 
to be made? Who’d walk in front of the 
mayor’s procession, with the mace, what 
was give to this here town by King Henry 
VII his very self? Abolish me? Why, it’s 
as bad as talking about abolishing the 
Bible!” 

“Tt’s the age for that sort of thing,” re- 
marked Bunning. “I seen a deal of it in 
the army. Abolished all sorts o’ things, 
they have, there. I never seen no good 
come of it, neither. I’m all for keeping 
up the good old things. Can’t better ’em, 
in my opinion; and as you say, that there 
mace of ours—’tis ancient!” 

“ Nobody but one of these here Radicals 
and levelers could talk of doing away with 
such proper institutions,” affirmed Spizey; 
“but I tell you I’ve heard of it. He said 
—you’d scarce believe it—he said there 
was no need for a town crier, nor a bell- 
man, and as for this mace, it could be car- 
ried on Mayor’s Day by a policeman! 
Fancy that, now—our mace carried by a 
policeman!” 

“ Dear, dear!” said Bunning. “ Don’t 
seem to fit in, that! However,” he added 
consolingly, “ if they did abolish you, you’d 
no doubt get a handsome pension.” 

“ Pension!” exclaimed Spizey. “ That’s 
a detail. It’s the office I’m a considering 
of. What this here free and ancient bor- 
ough would look like without me, I cannot 
think!” 

He shook his head and went sadly away. 

Bunning, suddenly remembering that it 
was about his supper time, prepared to re- 
treat into the room which he and his wife 
shared, at the end of the stone hall. As 
he entered the gates, a quick, firm footstep 
sounded behind him, and he turned to see 
a smart, alert-looking young man ap- 
proaching. Bunning recognized him as a 
stranger whom he had seen once or twice 
before, at intervals, in company with Wal- 
lingford. For the third time that night 
he saluted. 

“ Looking for the mayor, sir?” he asked, 
throwing the gate open. “ His worship’s 
upstairs. I was to show you up. Mr. 
Brent, isn’t it, sir?” 

“ Right!” replied the other. “ My cousin 
left word I was to join him here. Where- 
abouts is he in this old fortress of yours?” 
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“This way, sir,” said Bunning. “ For- 


tress, you call it, sir, but it’s more like a - 


rabbit warren. No end of twists and turns 
—that is, once you get inside it.” 

He preceded Richard Brent up the stone 
staircase, and along narrow corridors and 
passages, until he came to a door at which 
he knocked gently. Receiving no reply, he 
opened it and went in, motioning Brent to 
follow; but before Bunning had well 
crossed the threshold, he started back with 
a sharp cry. The mayor was there, but he 
was lying face forward across the desk— 
lifeless. 

Iit 


BUNNING knew that the mayor was dead 
before the cry of surprise had passed his 
lips. In his time he had seen many dead 
men. Sometimes it was a bullet, sometimes 
a bayonet; he knew the signs of what fol- 
lows on the swift passage of one and the 
sharp thrust of the other. 

In his first glance into the room he had 
been quick to notice the limp hand hanging 
across the edge of the desk, and the way in 
which Wallingford’s head lay athwart the 
mass of papers over which he had collapsed 
in falling forward from his chair. That 
meant death; and the old soldier’s observ- 
ant eye had seen more than that. Over 
the litter of documents which lay around 
the still figure were great crimson stains. 

The caretaker’s cry changed to articulate 
speech: 

“ Murder! Murder! The mayor’s been 
murdered!” 

Brent, a strongly built and active man, 
pushed by, and made for the desk. He 
was going to lay a hand on his cousin’s 
shoulder, but Bunning stopped him. 

“ For God’s sake, Mr. Brent, don’t touch 
him!” he exclaimed. “ Let him be, sir, till 
the police—” 

He paused, staring around the gloomy, 
oak-paneled room, from the walls of which 
the portraits of various dignitaries looked 
down. 

“Who on earth can have done it?” he 
muttered. “ It’s —it’s not three-quarters 
of an hour since he came up here.” 

“ Alone?” asked Brent. 

“ Alone, sir; and I'll take my solemn 
oath that nobody was here waiting for him. 
I’d been in this room myself, not five min- 
utes before he came,” said Bunning. “It 
was empty.” 

Brent disregarded the caretaker’s admo- 
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nition, and laid a finger on the dead man’s 
forehead; but Bunning pointed to a dark 
stain, still spreading, on the back of the 
mayor’s coat—a well worn garment of gray 


“ Look there, sir!” he whispered. “ He's 
been run through the body from behind— 
right through the heart—as he sat in his 
chair. Murder!” 

“Who should murder him?” demanded 
Brent. 

Bunning made no answer. He was look- 
ing about him. There were three doors 
into the room. He glanced at each, shak- 
ing his head after each glance. 

“We'd best get the police at once, Mr. 
Brent,” he said. “The police station’s 
just at the back. There’s a way down to 
it from outside this parlor. I'll run down 
now. You, sir—” 

“T’'ll stop here,” answered Brent. “ But 
get a doctor, will you? I want to know—” 

“Dr. Wellesley, the police surgeon, is 
next door,” replied Brent. ‘“ The police ‘ll 
get him. But he’s beyond all doctors, Mr. 
Brent! Instantaneous, that! I know!” 

He hurried out of the room, and Brent, 
left alone with the dead man, looked at 
him once again, wonderingly. Cousins 
though they were, he and Wallingford knew 
little of each other. Their acquaintance, 
such as it was, had not been close enough 


to establish any particular affection be-, 


tween them. 

Since Wallingford’s election as mayor of 
Hathelsborough, Brent, by profession a 
journalist in London, had twice spent a 
week-end with him in the old town, and 
had learned something of his plans for the 
reform of certain matters connected with 
the administration of its affairs. They had 
discussed these things on the occasion of 
Brent’s last visit, and now, as he stood by 
the dead man, he remembered certain 
words which Wallingford had spoken. 

“ There are things that I can do,” Wal- 
lingford had said, with some confidence; 
“but there are other things—why, it would 
be literally as much as my life is worth 
even to try to undermine them!” he had 
added, with a cynical laugh. 

That was now four months ago, but 
Brent remembered. As he stood there, 
waiting for help which would be useless, he 
began to wonder if Wallingford, eager for 
reform, had attempted anything likely to 
bring him into personal danger. 

Certainly, from all that Brent knew of 
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him, he was the sort of man who, having set 
himself to a task, would let nothing stop 
him in accomplishing it. He was the sort 
of man, too, Brent thought, who had a 
genius for making enemies. Such men al- 
ways have. But—murder! Cold-blooded, 
deliberate, and apparently well planned 
murder! 

Yet there it was, before him. The mayor 
of Hathelsborough had walked up into 
that room, sacred to his official uses, and 
suggestive in its atmosphere and furniture 
of his great dignity, and had settled down 
to his desk, only to be assassinated by some 
enemy who had taken good care to perform 
his crime with swiftness and thoroughness. 

The sound of heavy footsteps on the 
stairs outside the half open door aroused 
Brent from these melancholy speculations. 
He turned to see Bunning coming back, 
accompanied by several men. Foremost 
among them was Hawthwaite, superintend- 
ent of the borough police, whom Brent 
had met once or twice on his previous visits 
to the town. 

Hawthwaite, a big, bearded man, was 
obviously upset, if not actually frightened. 
His ruddy face had paled under the care- 
taker’s startling news, and he drew his 
breath sharply as he entered the mayor’s 
parlor and caught sight of the still figure 
lying across the big desk in the middle of 
the room. 

“God bless my life and soul, Mr. 
Brent!” he exclaimed in hushed tones, as 
he tiptoed nearer to the dead and the liv- 
ing. “ What’s all this? You found the 
— dead—you and Bunning? Why— 
w y—” 

“We found him as you see him,” an- 
swered Brent. “ He has been murdered— 
there’s no doubt whatever about that, 
superintendent.” 

Hawthwaite bent down fearfully toward 
the dead man, and then looked round at 
Bunning. 

“When did he come up here?” he asked 
sharply. 

“ About three-quarters of an hour before 
Mr. Brent came, sir,” replied Bunning. 
“He came up to me as I was standing out- 
side the gates, smoking my pipe, and said 
that he was going up to the mayor’s par- 
lor, and nobody was to be allowed to dis- 
turb him; but if his cousin, Mr. Brent, 
came, he was to be shown up. Mr. Brent 
came, and I brought him up, and we found 
his worship as you see.” 



























“Somebody’s been lying in wait for 
him,” muttered Hawthwaite. “ Hid in this 
room!” 

“ Nobody here five minutes before he 
came up, sir,” affirmed Bunning. “I was 
up here myself. There was nobody in here, 
and nobody in this part of the building.” 

Hawthwaite looked around the room, 
and Brent looked with him. It was a big 
room, paneled in old oak to half the height 
of its walls. Above the paneling hung nu- 
merous portraits of past occupants of the 
mayoral chair, and some old engravings of 
scenes in the town. A wide, old-fashioned 
fireplace stood to the right of the massive 
desk. On either side of the fireplace were 
recesses, in each of which there was a door. 
Hawthwaite stepped across to these in turn 
and tried them. Each was locked from the 
inside. 

He silently pointed to the keys. 

“The door to the stairs was open, sir,” 
remarked Bunning. “I mean, his wor- 
ship hadn’t locked himself in, as I have 
known him do.” 

Hawthwaite nodded. Then he nudged 

Brent’s elbow, looking sidewise at the dead 
man. 
“Been done as he sat writing in his 
chair,” he muttered. “ Look—the pen 
slipped from his fingers as he fell forward. 
Queer!” 

A policeman came hurrying into the 
room, but pulled himself up as he saw what 
was there. His voice instinctively hushed. 

“ Dr. Wellesley’s just gone down Meadow 
Gate, sir,” he announced. “ They’ve sent 
for him to come here at once.” 

“ Useless!” murmured the superintend- 
ent. “ Still—” 

Then the five or six men present stood, 
silently waiting. Some stared about the 
room, as if wondering at its secret. Some 
occasionally took covert glances at its cen- 
tral figure. 

One of the three high, narrow windows 
was open. Brent distinctly heard the mur- 
mur of children playing in the streets out- 
side. Suddenly, from the tower of St. 
Hathelswide, at the other end of the Mar- 
ket Place, curfew began to ring. 

“ He’s coming, sir!” whispered the po- 
liceman who stood near the door. “On 
the stairs, sir!” 

Brent turned as Dr. Wellesley came 
hurrying into the room. The physician, a 
tall, clean-shaven, fresh-colored man, went 
straight to the desk, looked at what he 
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found there, and turned quickly on the men 
grouped around. 

“ How long is it since he was found?” 
he asked abruptly. 

“Ten or twelve minutes,” 
Brent. 

“Was he dead then?” 

“Yes,” said Brent. “I should say—of 
course, I don’t speak professionally, but I 
should think _he’d been dead at least half 
an hour.” 

The doctor glanced at the superintend- 
ent of police. 

“We must have him taken down to the 
mortuary,” he said. ‘“ Let some of you 
men stay here with me, and send another 
for my assistant and for Dr. Barber.” 

The superintendent gave some orders, 
and, touching Brent’s arm, motioned him 
to follow outside the room. 

“ This is a bad business, Mr. Brent,” he 
said, as they paused at the head of the 
stair. “It’s murder, sir! But how on 
earth did the murderer get in there? Bun- 
ning tells me that he himself was standing 
outside the iron gates at the entrance to 
the Moot Hall from the time the mayor 
entered until you came. He asserts that 
nobody entered the place by those gates.” 

“TI suppose there are other means of en- 
trance?” suggested Brent. 

“ Doubtful if anybody could get in by 
them at this hour of the evening,” an- 

-swered the superintendent; “ but there are 
two ways by which it is possible to reach 
the mayor’s parlor. They’re both what you 
might call complicated. Come this way, 
and I'll show you.” 

He led Brent across a corridor that 
branched off from the head of the stone 
staircase, and presently stopped at a big 
double door. 

“ This is the council chamber,” he said, 
as they entered a spacious apartment. 
“You see that door in the far corner, over 
there? There’s a stairway leads down from 
that to the rooms that Bunning and his 
wife occupy as caretakers; but nobody can 
come up it, and through the council cham- 
ber, and along the corridor to the mayor’s 
parlor, without first coming through Bun- 
ning’s rooms—that’s flat. As for the other 
—well, it’s still more unlikely.” 

He led Brent out of the council chamber 
and farther along to another door, which 
he flung open as he motioned his compan- 
ion to enter. 

“This is the borough court,” he said; 
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“ magistrates’ bench, solicitors’ table, and 
all the rest of it. There’s the dock, where 
we put the prisoners. Now, Mr. Brent, 
there’s a stair—a corkscrew staircase, mod- 
ern, of ironwork — in the corner of that 
dock, leading down to the cells. That’s 
the second way by which you could get to 
the mayor’s parlor; but just fancy what 
that means! A man who wanted to reach 
the mayor’s parlor by that way would have 
to enter the police station from St. Lau- 
rence Lane, at the back of the Moot Hall, 
pass the charge office, pass my office, go 
along a passage, in which he would be 
pretty certain to meet somebody, come up 
that stair into the dock there, cross the 
court, and—so on. That’s not likely; and 
yet those are the only ways by which 
there’s access to the mayor’s parlor except 
by the big staircase from the iron gates.” 

“What is certain,” observed Brent, “ is 
that the murderer did get to the mayor’s 
parlor. What seems more important just 
now is the question, how did’ he get away 
from it unobserved? If Bunning is certain 


that no one entered by the front between 
my cousin’s arrival and my coming, he is 
equally certain that no one left. Is it pos- 


sible that any one left by the police station 
entrance?” 

“We'll soon settle that point,” answered 
Hawthwaite. “ Let’s go down there!” 

He opened the door of the dock, and led 
Brent down an iron staircase into an arched 
and vaulted hall at its foot, whence they 
proceeded along various gloomy passages 
toward a heavy, iron-studded door. Near 
this a police constable stood writing at a 
tall desk. The superintendent approached 
and spoke to him. Presently he turned 
back to Brent. 

“ Nobody that he doesn’t know has been 
in or out of this place during the whole 
of the evening,” said Hawthwaite. “ He’s 
been on duty there since six o’clock. No- 
body has entered, or left, during all that 
time.” 

“I’m not at all surprised,” remarked 
Brent. “ The thing has been done in much 
cleverer fashion than that. As I said be- 
fore, what we do know is that the murderer 
got to the mayor’s parlor, and that he got 
away from it.” 

The superintendent of police shook his 
head, with a puzzled expression overspread- 
ing his somewhat heavy and unimaginative 
features. 


“ Aye, but how?” he said. “ How?” 
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“ That’s a job for you,” replied Brent. 
“Tf I might suggest it, why not make a 
thorough examination of the Moot Hall? 
My cousin showed me over it when I was 
here last, and I remember some queer 
places in it.” 

“‘ There are queer places in it,” admitted 
Hawthwaite; “but it’s hardly likely the 
murderer would hang about after doing 
what he did. Of course, I’ll have the whole 
place searched thoroughly—every inch of 
it—for any possible clews and traces. We 
shall neglect nothing in a case of this sort, 
I can assure you, Mr. Brent. I—but come 
into my office.” 

He led the way into a drab-walled, of- 
ficial-looking apartment, curiously sugges- 
tive of the lesser and meaner forms of 
crime, and pointed to a chair. 

“ Sit down,” he said. “ As I was about 
to say—” 

“ Oughtn’t one to be doing something?” 
interrupted Brent, refusing the chair. 
“ That’s what I feel, anyhow; but what 
can one do?” 

“ Ah, that’s just it!” exclaimed Hawth- 
waite. “ You may feel as energetic as you 
will, but what can you do? The doctors 
are doing the absolutely necessary things 
at present. As for me, all I can do is to 
search for clews and traces, as I suggested, 
and make all possible inquiries; but we’ve 
nothing to go on—nothing, I mean, that 
would identify.” 

Brent gave the superintendent a keen 
glance. 

“ Between ourselves,” he said, “ have 
you any reason for suspecting any one?” 

Hawthwaite started. His surprise was 
genuine enough. 

“ For suspecting any one?” he exclaimed. 
“ Good Lord, no, Mr. Brent! His worship, 
poor man, wasn’t exactly popular in the 
town—with a certain section, that is—but 
I couldn’t believe that there’s man or wom- 
an in the place would wish him harm! 
No, sir—in my opinion this is outside 
work.” 

“Somewhat doubtful whether any out- 
sider could obtain the apparently accurate 
knowledge of Hathelsborough Moot Hall 
which the murderer of my cousin evidently 
possessed, isn’t it?” suggested Brent. “I 
should say the guilty person is some one 
who knows the place extremely well.” 

Before the superintendent could reply, 
his partly open door was further opened, 
and a little, bustling, eager-faced man, who 















wore large spectacles and carried a pencil 
behind his right ear, looked in. Brent 
recognized him as another of the half- 
dozen Hathelsborough men whose acquaint- 
ance he had made on former visits—Pep- 
permore, the hard-worked editor-reporter 
of the one local newspaper. 

Wallingford had introduced him to Pep- 
permore in the smoking room of the Chan- 
cellor Hotel, and Peppermore, who rarely 
got the chance of talking to London jour- 
nalists, had been loquacious and ingratiat- 
ing. His expressive eyebrows—prominent 
features of his somewhat odd countenance 
—went up now as he caught sight of Brent 
standing on the superintendent’s hearth 
rug. He came quickly into the room. 

“Mr. Brent!” he exclaimed. “ No idea 
you were here, sir. My profound sympa- 
thy, Mr. Brent! Dear, dear, what a truly 
terrible affair!” 

Then, his professional instincts getting 
the better of him, Peppermore turned on 
Hawthwaite, at the same time pulling out 
a notebook. 

“‘ What are the details, Mr. Superintend- 
ent?” he asked. “I just met one of your 
officers going for Dr. Barber. He gave me 
the scantiest information, so I hurried to 
see you.” 

“ And I can’t give you any more,” re- 
plied Hawthwaite. ‘ There are no details 
yet, my lad. All we know is that the mayor 
was found dead in the mayor’s parlor half 
an hour ago, and that he’s been murdered. 
You'll have to wait for the rest.” 

“ We don’t go to press till twelve thirty,” 
remarked Peppermore, unperturbed by this 
curtness. ‘“ Perhaps by then you can give 
me more news, Mr. Superintendent? Mur- 
dered! The mayor of Hathelsborough! 
Now that’s something that’s unique in the 
history of the town, I believe. I was look- 
ing over the records not so long since, and 
I don’t remember coming across any entry 
of such an event as this. Unparalleled!” 

The superintendent made no reply. At 
that moment a policeman put his head in- 
side the door and asked him to go to Dr. 
Wellesley, and Hawthwaite went off, leav- 
ing the two newspaper men together. 

Brent looked at Peppermore, and sud- 
denly put an abrupt question to him. 

“T guess you'll know,” he said. “ Was 
my cousin unpopular in this place?” 

Peppermore turned his big spectacles on 
his questioner and sank his voice to a mere 
whisper. 


”? 
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“* Between ourselves,” he answered, “ in 
some quarters—very!” 

“ Of late, I suppose?” suggested Brent. 

“ He was gradually becoming more and 
more so, Mr. Brent,” said Peppermore. 
“You see, he was elected mayor by one 
vote. That meant that half the council 
was against him—against his policies and 
ideas, you know. Of course, he was a re- 
former. ‘Those who didn’t like him called 
him a meddler; and in my experience of 
this place—ten years—it’s a bad thing to 
meddle in Hathelsborough affairs. Too 
many vested interests, sir! Certainly, 
among some people, Mr. Wallingford was 
not at all popular; but—murder!” 

“ There are plenty of people who don’t 
stick at murder,” remarked Brent. “ But 
you wanted information. I'll give you 
some.” 

He went on to tell how he and Bunning 
had found Wallingford, and of the difficul- 
ties of access to the mayor’s parlor. 

“ The thing is,” he concluded, “ how did 
the murderer get in, and how did he get 
away?” 

“ Queer!” admitted Peppermore, scrib- 
bling fast in his notebook. “ That’s a nice 
job for the detectives. Looks like a skill- 
fully planned, premeditated job, too.” 

Hawthwaite came in again, carrying 
something in his hand, concealed by a piece 
of brown paper. His face betokened a 
discovery. 

“Look here!” he said. “No secret 
about it—you can mention it, Peppermore. 
Just after you and I had gone out of the 
mayor’s parlor, Mr. Brent, Bunning picked 
something out of the hearth, where it was 
half burned, and gave it to Dr. Wellesley. 
See!” 

He laid the brown paper on his desk, 
turned back the edges, and revealed part 
of a fine cambric pocket handkerchief, 
crumpled and blood-stained, charred and 
blackened! 

“ Without a doubt,” he whispered con- 
fidentially, “ this belonged to the murder- 
er. He got blood on his hands, he wiped 
them on this, and threw it into the fire, 
to burn; and this half is not burned!” 


IV 


DuRING a@ moment’s impressive silence 
the three men, standing side by side at. 
Hawthwaite’s desk, stared at the blood- 
stained memerito of the crime. Each was 
thinking the same thought—there, before 
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them, was the lifeblood of a man who, lit- 
tle more than an hour previously, had been 
full of energy, forcefulness, ambition. 

It was Peppermore who first spoke. 

“You'll take care of that, Mr. Super- 
intendent?” he said in an awe-struck voice. 
“ A clew!” 

“T should think so, indeed!” exclaimed 
Hawthwaite. 

He picked up a box of letter paper which 
lay close by, emptied it of its contents, and 
lifted the fragment of handkerchief by a 
corner. 

“ That goes into my safe,” he continued, 
as he placed his find in the box. “ A clew, 
@s you say, and an important one. That, 
as you may observe, is no common article. 
It’s a gentleman’s handkerchief—fine cam- 
bric. If it had only been the other part 
of it, now! There would probably have 
been a name on it, or initials woven into 
it. There’s nothing of that sort, you see, 
on what’s left; but it’s something, and it 
may lead to a good deal.” 

He put the cardboard box away in a safe, 
and locked it up. Putting the key in his 
pocket, he gave Brent an informing glance. 

“ |’ve had a word or two with the medi- 
cal men while I was out there,” he said 
confidentially. ‘“ They say there’s no doubt 
as to how he was killed. The murderer, 
they’re confident, stood behind him as the 
mayor was either writing or looking over 
the papers on his desk. and suddenly thrust 
a knife clean through his shoulders. They 
say death would be instantaneous.” 

“ A knife?” muttered Brent. 

“ Well.” continued Hawthwaite, “ as re- 
gards that, there are all sorts of knives. It 
would be a long, thin weapon, Dr. Welles- 
ley said. Dr. Barber suggested that it was 
the sort of wound that would be caused by 
one of those old-fashioned rapiers. Both 
of them said that it had been used—what- 
ever the weapon was—with great force, and 
had gone clean through.” 

Peppermore was listening to these grue- 
some details with all the ardor of the born 
news seeker; but Brent turned away. 

“Ts there anything I can do?” he asked. 

“ Why, there isn’t,” replied Hawthwaite. 
“ The fact is, there is nothing to do outside 
our work. The doctors are doing theirs, 
and there’ll have to be an inquest, of course. 
I’ve already sent to notify Mr. Seagrave, 
the coroner. I’m having a thorough search 
made of the Moot Hall, and I’m ascertain- 
ing what his worship did during his last 
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hours. There’s nothing more to be done 
at present. One of my men has gone round 
to tell his landlady. It’s a fortunate thing, 
Mr. Brent,” he added with a knowing look, 
“that your cousin wasn’t a married man. 
This would have been a fine thing to have 
to break to a man’s wife and family! 
About relations, now, Mr. Brent — you'll 
know what to do. I know nothing of his 
private affairs.” 

“ Yes,” answered Brent; “ but I’m much 
more concerned, just now, about his public 
affairs. It seems to me—indeed, it’s no 
use trying to disguise it—that his death 
was due to the fact that, as mayor of Hath- 
elsborough, he was concerning himself in 
bringing about some drastic reforms in the 
town. You probably know yourself that 
he wasn’t popular—” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Brent,” interrupted 
Hawthwaite; “but then, you know—mur- 
der! I can’t think there’s anybody in this 
place would carry their dislikes to that 
length—murder!” 

“You don’t know,” said Brent. “ At 
any rate, I’m my cousin’s nearest blood 
relation, and I’m going to find out who 
killed him, if it’s humanly possible. Now 
who is there in the town who knows most 
about his public affairs? Who is there, I 
mean, who’s most conversant with what- 
ever it was that he had in hand?” 

Hawthwaite seemed to consider matters. 

“ Well, Alderman Crood, the tanner, is 
the deputy mayor,” he replied at last. “I 
should say he’s as good a man to go to as 
anybody, Mr. Brent. He’s chairman of 
the financial committee, too; and it was in 
financial matters that Mr. Wallingford was 
wanting to make these reforms you’ve men- 
tioned. If there’s anything known—I 
mean, anything that I don’t know—then 
Alderman Crood’s the most likely man to 
know it.” 

“ Alderman Crood,” remarked Pepper- 
more softly, “ knows everything that goes 
on in Hathelsborough—everything! ” 

“So to speak—so to speak!” said 
Hawthwaite. “There are things, of 
course—” 

“Where does Alderman Crood live?” 
asked Brent. Already he was moving to- 
ward the door. “ As I can do nothing here, 
I'll go to see him at once. I’m not going 
to leave a stone unturned in this matter, 
superintendent.” 

“ Quite right, Mr. Brent—quite right! 
Neither will I,” asserted Hawthwaite. 
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“ Alderman Crood lives by his tannery, at 
the far end of the town. Anybody’ll show 
you the place, once you’re past the big 
church.” 

“I’m going that way,” remarked Pep- 
permore. ‘“ Come with me, Mr. Brent.” 

He led Brent out into St. Laurence Lane, 
a narrow thoroughfare at the back of the 
Moot Hall. Turning a corner, they 
emerged on the Market Place, over which 
the night shadows had now fallen. 

“ A terrible affair, this, Mr. Brent!” said 
Peppermore, as they walked along. “A 
most extraordinary one, too. It ’ll be more 
than a nine days’ wonder here. A deep 
mystery, sir—and I question if you'll get 
much light on it where you’re going.” 

“You said that Alderman Crood knows 
everything,” observed Brent. 

“ Aye,” answered Peppermore, with a 
short laugh; “ but that isn’t to say that 
he’ll tell everything—or anything. Alder- 
man Crood, Mr. Brent, is the closest man 
in this town—which is saying a good deal. 
Since I came here, sir, ten years ago, I’ve 
learned much. If you'll drop in at the 


Monitor office any time you like, Mr. Brent 
—mornings preferable—I’ll give you the 


benefit of my experience. Hathelsborough 
folk, sir, are, in my opinion, the queerest 
lot in all England. If you want to see 
Alderman Crood, go to the end of the Mar- 
ket Place, turn down Barley Market, and 
drop a hundred yards or so down the hill 
at the end. Then you'll smell Crood’s tan- 
yard, even if you don’t see it. His is the 
big, solid-looking house at the side—you 
can’t miss it.” 

The editor-reporter shot up an alley at 
his left, at the head of which was a lighted 
window with black lettering that announced 
the building as the office of the local news- 
paper. Brent went on his way to seek the 
deputy mayor. As he passed Low Cross 
and the east end of the parish church, and 
turned into the wide, irregular space called 
Barley Market, he tried to analyze his feel- 
ings about the tragic event on which he had 
chanced without warning. 

He had left Fleet Street early that after- 
noon, thinking of nothing but a few days’ 
pleasant change, and here he was, in that 
quiet, old-world town, faced with the fact 
that his kinsman and host had been bru- 
tally murdered at the very hour of his ar- 
rival. He was conscious of a deep and 
strong resentment — the resentment of a 
tribesman who finds one of his clan done 
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to death, and who knows that the avenging ~ 


of blood is on his shoulders. Brent had no ~ 


particular affection for his cousin, and ~ 
therefore no great sense of personal loss; 
but Wallingford, after all, was of his breed, — 
and he must bring his murderer to justice. 
Alderman Crood’s house, big, broad, 
high, loomed up before him as the odors of — 
the tanyard at its side and rear assailed his ~ 
nostrils. As he went toward it, the front 
door opened a little, and a man came out. ~ 
He and Brent met in the light of a street ~ 


lamp, and Brent recognized a policeman 


whom he had seen in the mayor’s parlor. 
The man recognized him, and touched his 
helmet. 

Brent stopped. 

“Oh!” he said. “ Have you been to tell 
Mr. Crood of what has happened?” 

“ Just that, sir,” replied the policeman. 
“ He’s deputy mayor, sir.” 

“T know,” said Brent. 
home?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Brent was going forward, but a sudden 
curiosity seized on him. He paused, glanc- 
ing at the policeman suggestively. 

“ Did—did Mr. Crood say anything?” 
he asked. 

The policeman shook his head. 

“ Nothing, sir, except that he supposed 
Superintendent Hawthwaite was seeing to 
everything.” 

“ Did you happen to tell him that I was 
here?” 

“T did, sir. I said his worship’s cousin 
from London had just come. No harm, sir, 
I hope?” 

“Not a bit! Glad you did,” said Brent. 
“ He'll expect me.” 

He said good night to the man and 
walked forward to Alderman Crood’s door. 
It was like the house to which it gave en- — 
trance—very high and broad, a massive 
affair, topped by a glass transom, behind 
which a light, very dim and feeble, was 
burning. 

Brent felt for and rang a bell, and heard 
it sound somewhere far off in the house. 
Then he waited—waited so long that he 
was about to ring again, when he heard a 
bolt being withdrawn inside the big door, 
and then another. Each creaked in a fash- - 
ion that suggested small use and the need 
of a little oil. : 

The door opened, and he found himsel 
confronting a girl, who stood holding a 
small lamp in her hand. Behind her, at 


“ Then he’s at 
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the far end of a gloomy, cavernous hall, a 
swinging lamp, turned low, silhouetted her 


Something about this individual made 
Brent look at her with more attention than 
he would ordinarily have given. She was 
a tallish girl, whose figure would have been 
unusually good had it been properly filled 
out. As it was, she was thin, but only too 
thin for her proportions. Had she been 
three inches shorter her thinness would have 
passed for a graceful slenderness. 

Brent took this in at a glance, but his 
attention was more particularly concen- 
trated on the girl’s face—a delicate oval, 
framed in a mass of dark hair. She was 
all dark. She had dark hair, an olive com- 
plexion, large, unusually lustrous dark eyes 
fringed with long, soft lashes, and an almost 
dark rose tint on her cheeks. In the look 
which she gave him there was something 
as soft as her eyes, which were those of a 
shy animal—something appealing, pathetic. 
He glanced hastily at her attire—simple, 
even to plainness—and he wondered who 
she was, and what was her exact status in 
that big house, large enough to require the 
services of a staff of domestics. 

Brent asked for Alderman Crood. The 
girl glanced toward the end of the hall and 
then looked at him doubtfully. 

“ What name?” she inquired in a tone 
that was little above a whisper. 

“My name is Brent,” the caller an- 
swered in a clear, loud voice. Somehow, 
he had a suspicion that Crood was listen- 
ing at the other end of the cavernous hall. 
“T am Mr. Wallingford’s cousin.” 

The girl gave him a curious glance, and, 
motioning him to wait, went away up the 
hall to a door which stood partly open, re- 
vealing a lighted interior. She disappeared 
within. Then she came out again, walked 
a little way toward Brent, and spoke with a 
timid smile. 

“ Will you please come this way?” she 
said. “ Mr. Crood will see you.” 

Brent strode up the hall. The girl, pre- 
ceding him, pushed open the door that she 
had just left. He walked into a big room, 
and, through a fog of tobacco smoke, saw 
that he was in the presence of three men, 
who sat in armchairs around a hearth 
whereon a big fire of logs blazed. Behind 
their chairs a table was set out with de- 
canters and glasses, a tobacco jar and cigar 
boxes. Clearly, he had interrupted a sym- 
posium of a friendly and social sort. 
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The visitor’s eyes went straight to the 
obvious master of the house—a big, heavily 
built, massive-framed man of sixty or there- 
about, who sat in state on the right-hand 
side of the hearth. Brent took in certain 
details of Simon Crood’s appearance at a 
glance—the broad, flabby, parchment-hued 
face, the wide mouth, the square jaw, and 
the small, shrewd eyes. He noted the suit 
of black broadcloth, and the ample black 
neckcloth swathed about an old-fashioned 
collar. He saw, too, the fob which dangled 
from the big man’s waist, and its ancient 
seals and ornaments. Crood was a survival 
of the past, he thought, in outward seem- 
ing; but there was that in his watchful ex- 
pression which has belonged to man in 
every age. 

The small, shrewd eyes, in their turn, 
measured up Brent as he crossed the thresh- 
old. Seeing what he would have described 
as a well dressed young gentleman, who was 
evidently used to superior society, Crood 
did what he would certainly not have done 
for any man in Hathelsborough—he rose 
from his chair and stretched out a hand. 

“ How do you do, sir?” he said in a fat, 
unctuous voice. “The cousin of our la- 
mented mayor, poor gentleman—of whose 
terrible fate we have this moment learned, 
sir. I can assure you, Mr.—Brent, I 
think?—and whatever other relations there 
may be, of our sincere sympathy, sir. I 
never knew a more deplorable thing in my 
life; and to happen just as you arrived on 
a visit to your cousin, Mr. Brent—dear, 
dear! The constable who came to inform 
me of what had happened mentioned that 
you had come, and we were talking—but 
Ill introduce you to these gentlemen, sir. 
Allow me—Mr. Mallett, our esteemed bank 
manager — Mr. Coppinger, our respected 
borough treasurer.” 

Brent silently shook hands with the two 
other men. Just as silently he made a 
sharp inspection of them as they resettled 
themselves in their chairs. 

Mallett—a spick-and-span sort of man, 
very precise as to the cut of his clothes, 
very particular as to the quality of his linen 
and the trimming of his old-fashioned side 
whiskers—he set down at once as the per- 
sonification of sly watchfulness. The bank 
manager was the type of person who would 
hear everything and say no more than was 
necessary or obligatory. 

Coppinger, a younger man, had that 
same watchful look; and a moment later 
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Brent saw it in Crood’s big face, too. They 
were all watchful, all sly, these men, he 
decided—the sort who would sit by and 
listen, but would admit nothing and tell 
nothing. Already, even before he asked 
the questions which he had come to put, 
he knew that he would get no answer other 
than noncommittal, evasive ones. He saw 
that all three men, instead of being anxious 
to give him information, were actuated by 
the same desire—to find out what he knew, 
to hear what he had to say. 

Crood, as Brent seated himself, waved 
a hand toward the decanters on the table. 

“You'll try a little drop of something, 
Mr. Brent?” he said, with insinuating hos- 
pitality. “A taste of whisky, now? Do 
you no harm, after what you’ve just been 
through.” 

He turned to the girl, who had followed 
Brent into the room, and, picking up her 
needlework, had seated herself near the 
master of the house. 

“ Queenie, my love,” he continued, “ give 
the gentleman a whisky and soda—say the 
word, sir. My niece, sir—Miss Queenie 


Crood—all my establishment, Mr. Brent. 
Quiet, old-fashioned folk we are, but glad 


to see you, sir, though I wish the occasion 
had been a merrier one. Dear, dear!” 

Brent made the girl a polite bow, and, 
not wishing to show himself stand-offish, 
took the glass which she mixed and handed 
to him. He turned to Crood. 

“Tt’s not a pleasant occasion for me, 
sir,” he said. “I am my cousin's nearest 
blood relative, and it lies with me to do 
what I can to find out who is responsible 
for his death. I understand that you are 
deputy mayor, so naturally you are con- 
versant with the late mayor’s public affairs. 
Now I've learned within the last hour that 
he had become unpopular in the town— 
had made enemies. Is that so, Mr. Crood?” 

Crood, who was smoking a long church- 
warden pipe, took its stem from his lips, 
and waved it in the air with an expressive 
motion. 

“Well, well!” he said soothingly. 
“There might ha’ been a little something 
of that sort, you know, Mr. Brent, but in 
a purely political sense, sir— an entirely 
political sense only. No personal feeling, 
you know, sir. I’m sure Mr. Mallett, there, 
will agree with me—and Mr. Coppinger, 
too.” 

“ Absolutely,” said Mallett. 

“ Unreservedly,” said Coppinger. 


“Your cousin, sir, our late lamented © 
mayor, was much respected in the town,” ~ 
continued Crood. ‘“ He was the hardest- 
working mayor we’ve had for many years, 
Mr. Brent.” 

“ A first-rate man of business,” observed — 
Mallett. : 

“ A particularly clever hand at figures,” 
remarked Coppinger. 

“A man as tried hard to do his duty,” _ 
said Crood. “ Of course, I’ll not say that ~ 
everybody saw eye to eye with him. They 
didn’t. Wherever there’s public bodies, — 
Mr. Brent, sir, there'll be parties. Your ~ 
poor cousin had his party, and there was, — 
to be sure, a party against him and his; 
but you'll be well aware, sir, as a London 
gentleman who no doubt often visits Par- 
liament, that here in England men is ene- 
mies in politics that’s firm friends outside 
‘em. I believe I may say that that’s a fact, 
sir?” 

“ Oh, no doubt!” agreed Brent. He was 
already feeling at a loss, and he scarcely 
knew what to say next. “I heard, though, 


that my cousin, as mayor, was proposing ~ 


such drastic reforms in the 
of your borough affairs that—well, in short, 
that personal feeling had arisen.” 

Crood shook his head more solemnly 
than ever. 

“TI think you’ve been misinformed on 
that point, Mr. Brent,” he said. “ There 
may be—no doubt there are—mischievous 
persons that would say such things, but I 
never heard nothing of the sort, sir. Po- 
litical feelings, perhaps, but personal feel- 
ing—no!” 

“ Certainly not,” said Mallett. 

“‘ Nothing of the sort,” said Coppinger. 

“ Now, I should say,” remarked Crood, 
waving his pipe again—“ I should say that 
our late lamented mayor, as an individual, 
was much thought of among the townspeo- 
ple. I believe Mr. Mallett will agree with 
that—and Mr. Coppinger.” 

“A great deal thought of,” answered 
Mallett. 

“ By everybody, I should say,” added 
Coppinger. 

“He was, of course, a comparative 
stranger,” continued Crood. “Ten years 
only had he been among us, and now cut 
off, sudden and malicious, at the beginning 
of his career; but he was well thought of, 
sir—well thought of!” 

“Then you feel sure that this crime has 
not sprung out of public affairs?” suggested 
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Brent. “It’s not what you’d call a po- 


litical murder?” 

“To that, sir, I would take my solemn 
oath,” declared Crood. “ The idea, sir, is 
ridiculous!” 

“ Absurd!” said Mallett. 

“Quite out of the question!” affirmed 


inger. 

“Why, then, has he been murdered?” 
asked Brent. ‘“ What could have been at 
the bottom of it?” 

All three men shook their heads. They 
looked at one another. They looked at 
Brent. 

“ Aye, what?” said Crood. 

_ “ Just so,” agreed Mallett. 

“ That’s precisely where it is,” concluded 
Coppinger. 

“ There’s probably more in it than any 
one knows of at present, Mr. Brent,” ob- 
served Crood, with solemn significance. 
“ Time, sir, may tell—it may!” 

Brent saw that he was not going to get 
any information under that roof, and after 
a further brief exchange of trite observa- 
tions he rose to take his leave. Alderman 
Crood wrung his hand. 

“ Sorry I am, sir, that your first visit to 
my establishment should be under such 
painful circumstances,” he said unctuously. 
“T hope you'll favor me with another talk, 
sir? Always pleased to see a London gen- 
tleman, I’m sure. We're a little behind, 
perhaps, in these parts, Mr. Brent, but hon- 
est and hearty, sir— honest and hearty. 
Queenie, my love, you'll open the door for 
the young gentleman?” 

The girl took Brent into the gloomy hall. 
Halfway along its shadows, she suddenly 
turned on him with a half shy, half daring 
expression. 

“ You are from London?” she whispered. 

“From London — yes,” said Brent. 
“ Why?” 

“T want to—to talk to somebody about 
London,” she went on, with a nervous, 
backward glance at the door they had just 
left. “ May I—will you let me talk to 
you?” 

“To be sure!” answered Brent. “ But 
when—where?” 

“TI go into the castle grounds every 
afternoon,” she answered timidly. ‘“ Could 
—could you come there—some time?” 

“To-morrow afternoon?” suggested 
Brent. “Say three o’clock—would that 
do?” 


“ Yes,” she whispered. “ Thank you— 
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I'll be there. It seems queer, but I'll tell 
you. Thank you again. You'll understand 
to-morrow.” 

She had her hand on the big street door 
by then, and without more words she let 
him out into the night. He heard the door 
close heavily behind him. 

He went back toward the heart of the 
little town, wondering. Only a few hours 
before, he had been in the rush and bustle 
of Fleet Street, and now here he was, more 
than two hundred miles away, out of the 
world, and faced with an atmosphere of 
murder and mystery. 


V 


WueEN Brent came again to the center 
of the town, he found that Hathelsborough, 
instead of sinking to sleep within an hour 
of curfew, according to long established 
custom, had awakened to new life. There 
were groups at every corner, and little knots 
of folk at doors, and men in twos and 
threes on the sidewalks; and it needed no 
particular stretching of his ears to inform 
Brent that everybody was talking of the 
murder of his cousin. 

As he walked along, he caught fragmen- 
tary bits of surmise and comment. Near 
a shadowy corner of the great church he 
purposely paused, pretending to tie his 
shoe lace, in order to overhear a conversa- 
tion between three or four men who had 
just emerged from the door of an adjacent 
tavern, and were talking in loud, somewhat 
excited tones: workingmen, these, whose 
speech was in the vernacular. 

“You can bet your life ‘at this job’s 
been done by them whose little game Wal- 
lingford were going to checkmate,” de- 
clared one man. “I’ve allus said ’at he 
were running a big risk. We know what 
t’ old saying is about new brooms sweeping 
clean. All very well, that is, but you can 
smash a new broom if you use it overhard. 
Wallingford were going a bit too deeply 
into t’ abuses o’ this town, an’ he’s paid t’ 
penalty. Put out o’ t’ way—that’s t’ truth 
on it!” 

“ Happen it may be,” said a second man, 
“and happen not. There’s no denying ’at 
t’ mayor were what they call a man o’ mys- 
tery—a mysterious chap, d’ye see, in his 
comings and goings. You don’t know ’at 
he mayn’t ha’ had secret enemies. After 
all, he were nowt but a stranger i’ t’ town 
—been here nobbut ten year or so. How 
do we know owt about him? It may be 











summat to do wi’ t’ past, this here affair. 
I’m not going t’ believe ’at there’s any- 
body i’ Hathelsborough ’d stick a knife into 
him just because he were cleaning up t’ 
town money affairs, like.” 

“ Never you mind!” asserted the former 
speaker. “He were going to touch t’ 
pockets o’ some on ’em pretty considerable, 
were t? mayor. You know what Hathels- 
borough folk is when their pockets is 
touched—they’ll stick at nowt. He’s been 
put away, has Wallingford, ’cause he were 
interfering overmuch.” 

Brent walked on, reflecting. His own 
opinions coincided, uncomfortably but de- 
cidedly, with those of the last speaker, and 
a rapidly growing feeling of indignation and 
desire for vengeance welled up within him. 
He looked around at the dark-walled, close- 
ly shuttered old houses about him with a 
sense of dull anger. Surely they were typi- 
cal of the reserve, the cunning watchful- 
ness, the suggestive silences of the folk who 
lived in them—of whom he had just left 
three excellent specimens in Crood, Mallett, 
and Coppinger. How was he, a stranger, 
going to unearth the truth about his cousin’s 
brutal murder, among people like these, en- 
dowed, it seemed to him, with an oriental 
quality of secretiveness? But—he would! 

He went on to the rooms in which Wal- 
lingford had lived ever since his first com- 
ing to the town. They were good, roomy, 
old-fashioned apartments in a big house, 
cozy and comfortable; but the sight of Wal- 
lingford’s study, of his desk, of his books 
and papers, of his favorite chair and his 
slippers at the fire, of the supper table al- 
ready spread for him and his expected 
guest in an inner parlor, turned Brent sick 
at heart. 

He turned hastily to Wallingford’s land- 
lady, who had let him in and followed him 
into the dead man’s room. 

“ Tt’s no use, Mrs. Appleyard,” he said. 
“T can’t stop here to-night. I'll go to the 
Chancellor, and send for my luggage.” 

The woman nodded, staring at him won- 
deringly. The news had evidently wrought 
a curious change in her. Usually, she was 
a cheery, good-natured, rather garrulous 
woman, but she looked at Brent now as if 
something had dazed her. 

“Mr. Brent!” she whispered, in awe- 
struck accents. ‘“ You could have knocked 
me down with a feather when they came 
here and told me—he was that well and 
cheerful when he went out!” 
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“ Yes,” said Brent dully. “Yes!” He 
let his eyes run over the room again. He 
had looked forward to having a long, inti- 
mate chat with Wallingford that night over 
the bright fire, still crackling and glowing 
in readiness for host and guest. “ Aye, 
well!” he added. “It’s done now!” 

“Them police fellows, Mr. Brent,” said 
the landlady. “ Have they an idea who 
did it?” 

“T don’t think they have the least idea 
as yet,” replied Brent. “I suppose you 
haven’t, either?” 

Mrs. Appleyard, thus spurred to remi- 
niscence, recovered something of her cus- 
tomary loquaciousness. 

“No, to be sure I haven’t,” she an- 
swered; “ but I’ve heard things, and I wish 
I’d warned him! I ought to ha’ done.” 

“What about?” asked Brent. “ And 
what things have you heard?” 

The landlady hesitated a little, shaking 
her head. 

“Well, you know, Mr. Brent,” she said 
at last, “in a little town like this, people 
will talk. Hathelsborough’s a particular 
bad place for talk and gossip, for all that 
Hathelsborough people can be as secret as 
the grave when they like—about their own 
affairs. As I say, I’ve heard things, 
There’s a woman comes here to work for 
me at odd times—a woman that sometimes 
puts in a day or two at Marriner’s Laun- 
dry, where a lot of women work, and I 
recollect her telling me not so long since 
that there was talk among those women 
about the mayor and his interfering with 
things. She’d heard some of ’em remark 
that he’d best keep his fingers out o’ the 
pie, or he’d pay for it. No more, Mr. 
Brent—but a straw’ll show which way the 
wind blows. I’m sure there was them in 
the town that wanted to get rid of him. 
All the same—murder!” 

“ Just so,” said Brent. “ Well, I’ve got 
to get at the truth.” 

He went away to the Chancellor Hotel, 
made his arrangements there, sent to Mrs. 
Appleyard’s for his luggage, and eventually 
turned into bed; but it was little sleep that 
Brent got that night. He was thankful 
when morning came, and he could leave his 
bed and find relief in activity. 

He was out and about while the gray 
mists still hung around the Hathelsborough 
elms. At eight o’clock he walked into the 
police station, anxious for news. 
Hawthwaite had no news for him. Late 
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the previous night, early that morning, the 
police had carried out an exhaustive search 
of the old Moot Hall, and had failed to dis- 
cover anything that seemed to bear rela- 
tion to the crime. They had also traced 
the movements of the murdered man im- 
mediately before his arrival at the Moot 
Hall, but had learned nothing that afforded 
any clew. 

“We know all that he did from five 
o’clock yesterday afternoon to the time you 
found him, Mr. Brent,” said Hawthwaite. 
“ He left his office at five o’clock, and went 
home to his rooms. He was there till near- 
ly seven o’clock. He went out then and 

walked round by Abbey Lodge, where he 
left some books—novels, or something of 
the sort—for Mrs. Saumarez. Then—” 

“Who’s Mrs. Saumarez?” asked Brent. 

“ She’s a young widow lady, wealthy, it’s 
understood, who came to live in the town 
about two years ago,” replied Hawthwaite. 
“ She’s a very handsome young woman— 
you'll be seeing her. Between you and 
me,” he added, with a knowing glance, “ his 
worship—his late worship, I should say— 
had been showing her a good deal of atten- 
tion, and I don’t think she was indifferent 
to him. He used to go and dine with her 
a good deal. However, that’s neither here 
nor there, just now. He called, I say, at 
Abbey Lodge, left these books, and then 
came on to the Moot Hall, as Bunning told 
us. That’s just what he did in his last 
hours.” 

“T don’t think that all that matters 
much,” observed Brent. ‘ What does mat- 
ter is, what was the murderer doing, and 
how did he get into the mayor’s parlor? 
Was he concealed there when my cousin 
entered, and, if so, how did he get out and 
away?” 

“Aye, just so, Mr. Brent,” agreed 
Hawthwaite. “ As to that, we know noth- 
ing, so far; but it was of importance to 
find out about your cousin, because, you 
see, he might have been seen, for instance, 
in conversation with some stranger, or— 
or something of that sort, and it all helps.” 

“You don’t know anything about the 
presence of any strangers in the town last 
night?” inquired Brent. 

“Oh, we've satisfied ourselves about 
that,” replied Hawthwaite. “‘ We made full 
inquiries last night at the railway station 
and at the hotels. No strangers came into 
the town last night, or yesterday afternoon, 
barring yourself and a couple of commercial 
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travelers who are well known here. We 
saw to that particular at once.” 

“Then you’ve really found out—noth- 
ing?” suggested Brent. 

“ Nothing,” admitted Hawthwaite; “ but 
the inquest won’t be held antil to-morrow 
morning, and by then we may know some- 
thing. In the meantime, there’s something 
you might do, Mr. Brent. I gather that 
you’re his next of kin? Very well, sir, then 
you might examine his papers—his private 
papers and so on. You never know what 
bit of sidelight you might come upon.” 

“Very good,” said Brent; “ but I shall 
want help—a good deal of help—in that. 
Can you recommend a solicitor?” 

“ There’s Mr. Tansley,” Hawthwaite re- 
plied. “ His office is next door to his late 
worship’s. A sound man, Tansley, Mr. 
Brent. If I were you, I should get him to 
represent you at the inquest to-morrow. 
Legal assistance is a good thing to have, 
sir, at an affair of that sort.” 

Brent nodded his acquiescence, and went 
back to his hotel. He was thankful that 
there were few guests in the house, for he 
had no wish to be stared at as a principal 
actor in the unfolding drama. He speedily 
realized, however, that he had better lay 
aside all squeamish feelings of that sort. 
He foresaw that the murder of its mayor 
would throw Hathelsborough into the fever 
of a nine days’ wonder, and that his own 
activities would perforce draw attention to 
himself. 

Meanwhile there were things to be done, 
and after he had breakfasted he set reso- 
lutely and systematically about doing them. 
Tansley’s office first—he made an arrange- 
ment with Tansley to meet him at Walling- 
ford’s rooms that afternoon, to go through 
any private papers that might be found 
there. Then his cousin’s office—there were 
clerks there awaiting instructions. Brent 
had to consult with them as to what was 
to be done about business. That over, 
there was another and a still more difficult 
task—the arrangements for Wallingford’s 
interment. 

Of one thing Brent was determined— 
whatever Alderman .Crood, as deputy 
mayor, and whatever the aldermen and 
councilors of Hathelsborough might desire, 
he, as the murdered man’s next of kin, 
was not going to have any public funeral 
or demonstration. It roused his anger to 
white heat to think of even the bare pos- 
sibility of Wallingford’s murderer following 
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him in smug hypocrisy to his grave; for in 
Brent’s decided opinion that murderer was 
a Hathelsborough man, and one of high 


It was nearly noon when he had complet- 
ed these arrangements. Then, having no 
more to do at the moment, he remembered 
the little newspaper man, Peppermore, and 
his invitation to call at the Monitor office. 

As twelve o’clock chimed and struck from 
the tower of St. Hathelswide, Brent walked 
up the narrow entry from the Market Place 
along which the editor-reporter had shot the 
previous night, and, after a preliminary re- 
connoitering of the premises, tapped at a 
door marked “ editorial.” A shrill voice 
bade him enter, and he turned the handle, 
to find himself inspecting an untidy and 
littered room, the atmosphere of which 
seemed to be chiefly derived from a mix- 
ture of gas, paste, and printers’ ink. Some- 
where beyond sounded the monotonous 
rumble of what was probably an old-fash- 
ioned printing press. 

A small-figured, sharp-faced, red-haired 
youngster of apparently fifteen or sixteen 
years was the sole occupant of this unsa- 
vory sanctum. He was very busy—so busy 
that he had divested himself of his jacket 
and rolled up his shirt sleeves. In his right 
hand he wielded a pair of scissors, with 
which he was industriously clipping para- 
graphs from a pile of newspapers that lay 
before him on a side table. It was evident 
that he had a sharp eye for telling stuff, for 
in the moment which elapsed after Brent’s 
entrance he had run over a column, swooped 
on a likely item, snipped it out, and added 
it to a heap of similar gleanings at his 
elbow. 

He glanced at his caller with an expres- 
sion of the sort that discourages wasting 
of time. 

“ Mr. Peppermore?” inquired Brent, tak- 
ing his cue. “ In?” 

“Out,” answered the boy. 

“ Long?” demanded Brent. 

“ Can’t say,” said the busy one. “ Might 
be and might not.” Then he gave Brent a 
close inspection. “ If it’s news,” he added, 
“T can take it. Is it?” 

“No news,” replied Brent. “ Mr. Pep- 
permore asked me to call. I'll wait.” He 
perched himself on the counter, and 
watched the scissors. ‘“ You’re the sub- 
editor, I reckon?” he said at last, with a 
smile. 

“T’m all sorts of things in this blooming 
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office,” answered the boy. “ We're short- 
handed here, I can tell you! Takes me 
and Mr. P. all our time to get the 

out. Why, last week, Mr. P. didn’t have 
time to write his editorial, and we had to 
shove an old one in; but Lord bless you, 
I don’t believe anybody reads ’em. Live- 
liness, and something about turnips—that’s 
what our folks like. However, they’ll have 
some good stuff this week. We had a real 
first-class murder in this town last night— 
the mayor! Heard about it?” 

“T’ve heard,” said Brent. “ How long 
have you been at that job?” 

“ Twelve months,” replied the boy. “I 
was in the law before that—six months; 
but the law didn’t suit me. Slow! There’s 
some go in this—bit too much now and 
then. What we want is another reporter. 
Comes hard on me and Mr. Peppermore, 
at times. Last Saturday I did two cricket 
matches, a fire, a lost child, and a drown- 
ing case.” 

“Good!” said Brent. 
shorthand?” 

“T can do a fair bit,” answered the man 
of all work. “ Learning. Can you?” 

“Some,” replied Brent. “Did a lot 
once. What system?” 

But just then Peppermore, more in a 
hurry than ever, came bustling in, to beam 
brightly through his spectacles at sight of 
his visitor. 

“ Mr. Brent!” he exclaimed. “ Delight- 
ed, my dear sir—charmed! Not often our 
humble roof is extended over a distinguished 
visitor. Take a chair, sir. No, stop—tI 
have an idea.” He seized Brent by the 
lapel of his coat, and became whispering 
and mysterious. “ Step outside,” he said. 
“Twelve o’clock—we’ll go over to Bull’s.” 

“ What’s Bull’s?” asked Brent, as they 
went out into the entry. 

Peppermore laughed and wagged his 
finger. 

“ Bull’s, sir?” he said. “ Bull’s? Cen- 
ter of all the gossip in Hathelsborough. 
Come across there and have a quiet glass 
with me, and keep your eyes and ears open. 
I’ve been trying all the morning to get 
some news, ideas, impressions, about the 
sad event of last night, Mr. Brent. For 
current criticism, Bull’s is the place. All 
the gossips of the town congregate there, 
sir.” 

“ All right!” agreed Brent. “ Show the 
way!” 

Peppermore led him down the narrow en- 
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try, across the Market Place, and into an 
equally narrow passage that opened be- 
tween two shops near High Cross. There 
Brent found himself confronted by what 
seemed to be a high blank wall, doorless 
and windowless. 

Peppermore perceived his astonishment 
and laughed. 

“Some odd nooks and corners in Hath- 
elsborough, Mr. Brent!” he said knowing- 
ly. “It would take a stranger a long time 
to find out all the twists and turns in this 
old town; but everybody knows the way 
to Bull’s Snug—and here we are!” 

He suddenly made a sharp turn to the 
right and into another passage, where he 
pushed open a door, steered his companion 
by the elbow through a dark entry, and, 
thrusting aside a heavy curtain, ushered 
him into as queer a place as Brent had 
ever seen. 

It was a big, roomy apartment, lavishly 
ornamented with old sporting prints and 
trophies of the rustic chase. Its light came 
from the top, through a skylight of colored 
glass. The floor was sawdusted. There 
were shadowy nooks and recesses in it, and 
on one side ran a bar, presided over by two 
hefty men in their shirt sleevés. About the 
bar, and in knots up and down the room 
and at the little tables in the corners, was 
a noontide assemblage, every man with a 
glass in his hand or at his elbow. 

Peppermore drew Brent into a vacant 
alcove and gave him a significant glance. 

“ T guess there isn’t a man in this room, 
Mr. Brent, that hasn’t got his own theory 
about what happened last night,” he said 
in a low voice. “I don’t suppose any of 
‘em know you. They’re not the sort of 
men you’d meet when you were here before. 
These are chiefly tradesmen, betting men, 
sportsmen, and so on; and, as I say, if you 
want the gossip of the town, here’s the 
place! There never was a rumor in Hath- 
elsborough but it was known and canvassed 
and debated and improved upon in Bull’s, 
within an hour. Every scandalmonger and 
talebearer comes here—and here,” he con- 
tinued, suddenly dropping his voice to a 
whisper, “ here’s one of the biggest of ’em. 
Watch him, and listen to him, if he comes 
near us—that tall, thin man in the gray 
suit—the man with the grizzled mustache. 
Listen, Mr. Brent—I’ll tell you who that 
chap is, for he’s one of the queerest and at 
the same time most interesting characters 
in the town. That, sir, is Krevin Crood, 
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the ne’er-do-well brother of Mr. Alderman 
Crood. Watch him!” 


VI 


ALREADY interested in the Crood family 
because of what he had seen of Simon 
Crood and his niece on the previous eve- 
ning, Brent looked closely at the man 
whom Peppermore pointed out. Krevin 
showed little resemblance to his brother, 
the alderman. He was a tall, spare, fresh- 
colored man, carefully groomed, and ap- 
parently about fifty years of age. There 
was something in his erect carriage, slight- 
ly swaggering air, and defiant eye, that 
suggested the military man. 

Closer inspection showed Brent that the 
gray tweed suit, though clean and scrupu- 
lously pressed, was much worn, that the 
brilliantly polished shoes were patched, 
that the linen, freshly laundered though it 
was, was far from new. Everything, in- 
deed, about Krevin Crood suggested a well 
preserved air of former grandeur. 

“Decayed old swell—that’s what he 
looks like, eh, Mr. Brent?” whispered 
Peppermore, following his companion’s 
thoughts. “Ah, they say that once upon 
a time Krevin Crood was the biggest buck 
in Hathelsborough—used to drive his tan- 
dem, and ride his saddle horses, and all the 
rest of it; but now he’s come down to 
that!” 

He winked significantly as he glanced 
across the room, and Brent knew what he 
meant. Krevin Crood, lofty and even 
haughty in manner as he was, had lounged 
near the bar and stood looking around him, 
nodding here and there as he met the eye 
of an acquaintance. 

“Waiting till somebody asks him to 
drink,” muttered Peppermore. “ Regular 
sponge, he is. Once he used to crack his 
bottle of champagne with the best!” 

“What’s the story?” asked Brent, still 
quietly watching the subject of Pepper- 
more’s remarks. 

“Oh, the old one,” said Peppermore. 
“ Krevin Crood was once a solicitor and 
town clerk, and, as I say, the biggest swell 
in the place—making-his couple of thou- 
sand a year, I should think. He came down 
in the usual fashion—drink, gambling, ex- 
travagance, and so on. In the end they 
had to get rid of him—as town clerk, I 
mean. It was impossible to keep him on 
any longer. He’d frittered away his solici- 
tor’s practice, too, by that time, and come 
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to the end of his resources; but Simon 
Crood was already a powerful man in the 
town, so they—he and some others— 
cooked things nicely for Krevin. Krevin 
Crood, Mr. Brent, is one of the Hathels- 
borough abuses that your poor cousin 
meant to rid the ratepayers of. Fact, sir!” 

“ How?” asked Brent. 

“ Well,” continued Peppermore, “I said 
that Simon and some others cooked things 
for him. Instead of dismissing Krevin for 
incompetence and inattention to his duties, 
they retired him—with a pension. Krevin 
Crood, sir, draws one hundred and fifty- 
six pounds a year out of the revenues of 
this rotten little borough, all because he’s 
Simon’s brother. Been drawing that— 
three pounds a week—for fifteen years now. 
It’s a scandal! However, as I say, he once 
had two thousand a year.” 

“ A difference,” remarked Brent. 

“ Aye, well, he adds a bit to his three 
pounds,” said Peppermore. ‘“ He does odd 
jobs for people. For one thing, he carries 
out all Dr. Wellesley’s medicines for him. 
He shows strangers around the place. He 
knows all about the history and antiquities 
of the castle, St. Hathelswide, the Moot 
Hall, and so on. A hanger on and a sponge 
—that’s what he is, Mr. Brent; but clever 
—as clever, sir, as he’s unprincipled.” 

“The Croods seem to be an interesting 
family,” observed Brent. “ Who is that 
girl that I saw last night—the alderman’s 
niece? Is she, by any chance, this chap’s 
daughter?” 

“Queenie Crood,” said Peppermore. 
“Pretty girl, too, that, Mr. Brent. No, 
sir—she’s this chap’s niece, and Simon’s. 
She’s the daughter of another Crood—Ben 
Crood. Ben’s dead — died, I believe, as 
poor as a church mouse. Simon’s the 
moneyed man of the Crood family. The 
old rascal rolls in brass, as they call it 
here. He took Queenie out of charity, and 
I'll bet my Sunday hat that he gets out of 
her at least the full equivalent of all that 
he gives her. Catch him giving anything 
for nothing!” 

“ You don’t love Alderman Crood?” sug- 
gested Brent. 

Peppermore picked up his glass of bitter 
ale and drank off what remained. He set 
down the glass with a bang. 

“ Wouldn’t trust him any farther than I 
could throw his big carcass,” he said with 
decision; “ nor any more than I would Kre- 
vin there. Bad uns, both of ’em! Hello! 
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So nobody comes forward this morning, 
Krevin’s treating himself to a drink! That’s 
his way—he’ll get his drink for nothing, if 
he can; but if he can’t, he’s always got 
money. Old cadger!” 

Brent was watching Krevin Crood. As 
Peppermore had just said, nobody had 
joined Krevin at the bar; and now he was 
superintending the mixing of a drink which 
one of the shirt-sleeved barmen was pre- 
paring for him. Presently, glass in hand, 
he drew near a little knot of men who, in 
the center of the room, were gossiping in 
whispers. One of the men turned on him. 

“Well, and what’s Sir Oracle got to say 
about it?” he demanded, with something 
like a covert sneer. ‘“ You'll know ‘all 
about it, Krevin, I reckon. What’s your 
opinion?” 

Krevin Crood looked over the speaker 
with a quiet glance of conscious superiority. 
However much he might have come down 
in the world, he still retained the manners 
of a well bred man, and Brent was not sur- 
prised to hear a refined and cultured ac- 
cent when he presently spoke. 

“Tf you are referring to the unfortunate 
and lamentable occurrence of last night, 
Mr. Spelliker,” he answered, “I prefer to 
express no opinion. The matter is sub 
judice.” 

“ Latin!” sneered the questioner. “ Aye, 
you can hide a deal o’ truth away behind 
Latin, you old limbs o’ the law; but I 
reckon the truth ’ll come out, all the same!” 

“Tt is not a legal maxim, but a sound 
old English saying, that murder will out,” 
remarked Krevin quietly. “I think you 
may take it, Mr. Spelliker, that in this case, 
as in most others, the truth will be discov- 
ered sooner or later.” 

“ Aye, well, if all accounts be true, it’s 
a good job for such as you that the mayor 
has been removed,” said Spelliker, half in- 
solently. “They say he was going to be 
down on all you pensioned gentlemen— 
what?” 

“ That, again, is a matter which I do 
not care to discuss,” replied Krevin. He 
turned away, to approach a horsy-looking 
individual who stood near. “ Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Gates,” he said pleasantly. “ Got 
rid of your brown cob yet? If not, I was 
talking to Simpson, the vet, yesterday. I 
rather fancy you might find a customer in 
him.” 

Peppermore nudged his companion’s arm. 
Brent leaned nearer to him. 
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“They don’t get any change out of 
him!” whispered Peppermore. ‘“ Cool cus- 
tomer, isn’t he? Sub judice, eh? Good! 
And yet, if there’s a man in all Hathels- 
borough that’s likely to know what straws 
are sailing on the undercurrent, Mr. Brent, 
Krevin Crood’s the man. You'll come 
across him before you’re here long. No- 
body can be long in Hathelsborough with- 
out knowing Krevin!” 

They left Bull’s then, and after a little 
talk in the Market Place about the matter 
of paramount importance, Brent returned 
to the Chancellor, thinking about what he 
had just seen and heard. It seemed to him, 
more assuredly than ever, that he was in 
the-midst of a peculiarly difficult maze—in 
a network of chicanery and deceit—in an 
underground burrow full of twistings and 
turnings that led he could not tell whither. 

An idea had flashed through his mind as 
he looked at Krevin Crood in the broken 
man’s brief interchange of remarks with 
the half insolent tradesman—an idea which 
he had been careful not to mention to Pep- 
permore. Krevin Crood, said Peppermore, 
was mainly dependent on his pension of 
three pounds a week from the borough au- 
thorities—a pension which, of course, was 
terminable at the pleasure of those authori- 
ties. Wallingford had let it be known that 
he was going to advocate the discontinu- 
ance of these drains on the town’s re- 
sources. Krevin Crood, accordingly, would 
be one of the first to suffer if Wallingford 
got his way, as he was likely to do. 

Peppermore had said, further, that 
Kreven Crood knew all about the antiqui- 
ties of Hathelsborough—knew so much, in- 
deed, that he acted as cicerone to people 
who wanted to explore the castle, and the 
church, and the Moot Hall. Now, suppos- 
ing that Krevin, with his profound knowl- 
edge of the older parts of the town, knew 
of some mysterious and secret way into the 
mayor’s parlor, and had lain in wait there, 
resolved on killing the man who was threat- 
ening to deprive him of his pension? 

It was not an impossible theory; and 
others branched out of it. It was already 
evident to Brent that Simon Crood, big 
man though he was in the affairs of the 
borough, was a schemer and a contriver of 
mole’s work. Supposing that he and his 
gang had employed Krevin Crood as their 
emissary? That, too, was possible. Un- 
derground work! There was underground 
work all round. 
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Then, thinking of Alderman Crood, he 
remembered Alderman Crood’s niece—her 
request to him, his promise to her. He had 
been puzzled and not a little taken aback 
by the girl’s eager, anxious manner. She 
had been quiet and demure enough as she 
sat by Simon Crood’s fire, sewing, in si- 
lence—a veritable modest mouse, timid and 
bashful; but in that big, gloomy hall her 
attitude had changed, and she had been 
almost compelling in her eagerness. 

Brent had wondered ever since, at inter- 
vals, what it could be that she wanted with 
him, a stranger. But it was near three 
o’clock now, and instead of indulging in 
further surmise he went off to meet her. 

Hathelsborough Castle, once one of the 
most notable fortresses of northern Eng- 
land, still remained in an excellent state of 
preservation. Its great Norman keep 
formed a landmark that could be seen over 
many a mile of the surrounding country. 
Several of its smaller towers were still in- 
tact, and its curious walls, barbican, and 
ancient chapel had escaped the ravages of 
time. 

The ground around it had been laid out 
as a public garden, and its great courtyard 
had been turned into a promenade, set out 
with flower beds. It was a great place of 
resort for the townsfolk on summer eve- 
nings and on Sundays; but Brent, coming 
to it in the middle of the afternoon, found 
it deserted, save for a few nursemaids and 
children. 

He went wandering around it, and sud- 
denly caught sight of Queenie Crood. She 
was sitting on a rustic bench in an angle of 
the walls, a book in her hand. It ne-ded 
little of Brent’s perception to convince him 
that the book was unread, and that she 
was anxiously expecting him. 

“ Here I am!” he said, with an encourag- 
ing smile, as he sat down beside her. 
“ Punctual to the minute, you see!” 

He looked closely at her. In the clearer 
light of day he saw that she was not only a 
much prettier girl than he had fancied the 
night before, but that she had more fire and 
character in her eyes and lips than he had 
imagined. Though she glanced at him with 
evident shyness as he came up, and the 
color came into her cheeks as he gave her 
his hand, he was quick to see that she was 
going to say whatever it was that was in 
her mind. 

It was Brent’s way to go straight to the 
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“ You wanted to speak to me,” he said, 
smiling again. “Fire away! Don’t be 
afraid!” 

The girl threw her book aside, and turned 
to him with obvious candor. 

“T won’t!” she exclaimed. “I’m not a 
bit afraid—though I don’t know what you'll 
think of me, Mr. Brent, asking advice from 
a stranger in this barefaced fashion!” 

“T’ve had to seek advice from strangers 
more than once in my time,” said Brent, 
with a gentle laugh. ‘“ Go ahead!” 

“Tt was knowing that you came from 
London,” said Queenie. ‘“ You mightn’t 
think it, but I never met anybody before 
who came from London. I want to go to 
London. I will go!” 

“ Aye, well,” remarked Brent slowly. 
“Tf young people say they want to go to 
London, and declare that they will go to 
London, why, in my experience, they end 
by going. In your case—why not?” 

The girl sat silent for a moment, staring 
straight in front of her at the blue smoke 
that circled up from the quaint chimney 
stacks of the town beneath the castle. Her 
eyes grew dreamy. 

“] want to go on the stage,” she said at 
last. “ That’s it, Mr. Brent.” 

Brent turned and looked at her. Under 
his calm and critical inspection she blushed; 
but as she blushed, she shook her head. 

“Perhaps you think I’m just a stage- 
struck young girl,” she said. “ Perhaps 
you’re wondering if I can act. Perhaps—” 

“What I’m wondering,” interrupted 
Brent, “is whether you know anything 
about it—not about acting, but about the 
practical side of the profession. A pretty 
stiff proposition, you know!” 

“ What I know,” said Queenie Crood de- 
terminedly, “ is that I have a natural talent 
for acting. I should get on, if only I could 
get away from this place. If only some- 
body would give me a bit of advice about 
going to London and getting—you know— 
getting put in the way of it! I don’t care 
how hard the life is, or how hard I’d have 
to work—it would be what I want, and 
better than this, anyhow!” 

“You aren’t happy in this town?” sug- 
gested Brent. 

Queenie gave him an eloquent glance out 
of her dark eyes. 

“Happy?” she exclaimed scornfully. 
“Shut up in that house with Simon Crood! 
Would you be? You saw something of it 
last night. Would you like to be mewed 
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up there, day in, day out, year in, year out, 
with no company but him and those two 
cronies of his, who are as bad as himself— 
mean, selfish money grubbers! Oh!” 

“Isn’t your uncle good to you?” asked 
Brent, with simple directness. 

“‘ He has been good enough in giving me 
bed and board and clothing since my father 
and mother died, six years ago,” answered 
the girl. “In return, I’ve saved him the 
wages of the two servants he ought to have. 
Do you think I want to spend all my life 
there, doing that sort of thing? I don’t, 
and I won’t! When I heard that you were 
a London man, and a journalist, I thought 
you might be able to tell me what to do. 
Help me to get to London, Mr. Brent!” 

She involuntarily held out her hands to 
him, and Brent just as involuntarily took 
them in his. He was a cool and not easily 
impressed young man, but his pulses thrilled 
as he felt the warm fingers against his own. 

“ By George!” he exclaimed. “ If—if 
you can act like that—” 

“T’m not acting!” she said quickly. 

“ Well, well, I didn’t say you were,” he 
answered with a laugh. “Of course I'll 
help you, if I can. I'll find out a thing or 
two for you. I don’t know much myself, 
but I know people who do know. I'll do 
what I can.” 

The girl pressed his hands and withdrew 
her own. 

“Thank you! Thank you!” she said 
impulsively. ‘“ Oh, if you only knew how 
I want to get away—and breathe! That 
house—” 

“ Now look here!” interrupted Brent. 
“ You’re very candid. I like that—it suits 
me. Frankly, you don’t like that old 
uncle of yours? And—just why?” 

Queenie looked around. There was no 
one near them—no one, indeed, in sight, 
except a nursemaid who wheeled a peram- 
bulator along one of the paths; but she 
sunk her voice to something near a whisper. 

“Mr. Brent,” she said, “ Simon Crood’s 
the biggest hypocrite in this town — and 
that means a good deal more than you 
would ever think. He and those friends of 
his, Mallett and Coppinger, who are always 
there with him —ah, they think I know 
nothing, and understand nothing, but I hear 
their schemings and their talk, veiled as it 
is! They’re deep and subtle, those three— 
and dangerous. Didn’t you see last night 
that if you had sat there till midnight, or 
even till morning, you would never have 
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had a word out of them—a word, that is, 
that you wanted? You wouldn’t — they 
knew better!” 

“T got nothing out of them,” admitted 
Brent. He sat thinking in silence for a 
time. “ Look here,” he said at last. “ You 
know what I want to find out—who killed 
my cousin. Help me! Keep your eyes and 
ears open to anything you see and hear— 
understand?” 

“ | will,” answered Queenie; “‘ but you’ve 
got a big task before you. You can be 
certain of this—if the mayor was murdered 
for what you called political reasons—” 

“Well?” asked Brent, as she paused. 
“ Well?” 

“Tt would all be arranged so cleverly 
that there’s small chance of discovery,” she 





went on. “I know this town—rotten to 
the core! But I'll help you all I can, 
and—” 


A policeman suddenly came around the 
corner of the wall. At sight of Brent, he 
touched his peaked cap. 

“ Looking for you, Mr. Brent,” he said. 
“T heard you’d been seen coming up here. 
The superintendent would be obliged if 
you’d call, sir. He wants to see you at 
once, particularly.” 

“ Follow you in a moment,” answered 
Brent. He turned to Queenie as the man 
went away. “When shall I see you 
again?” he asked. 

“I come here every afternoon,” she an- 
swered. “It’s the only change I get. I 
come here to read.” 

“ Till to-morrow — or next day, then,” 
said Brent. He nodded and laughed. 
“Keep smiling! You'll play Juliet, or 
some other of those old games, yet!” 

The girl smiled gratefully, and Brent 
strode away after the policeman. In a few 
minutes he was in Hawthwaite’s office. 
The superintendent closed the door, gave 
him a mysterious glance, and, going over 
to a cupboard, produced a long, narrow 
parcel, done up in brown paper. 

“A discovery!” he whispered. “It oc- 
curred to me this afternoon to have all the 
heavy furniture in the mayor’s parlor ex- 
amined. No light job, Mr. Brent—but we 
found this.” 

With a jerk of his wrist he drew from 
the brown paper a long, thin, highly pol- 
ished rapier, the highly burnished steel of 
which was dulled along half its length, as 
if it had been first dimmed and then hastily 
rubbed. 
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“ T make no doubt that this was what it 
was done with,” continued Hawthwaite. 
“We found it thrust away between the 
wainscoting and a heavy bookcase which it 
took six men to move. Our deputy town 
clerk says that a few days ago he saw this 
lying on a side table in the mayor’s parlor, 
and Mr. Wallingford told him that it was 
a Spanish rapier that he’d picked up at 
some old curiosity shop.” 

“You'll go into that, and bring it in evi- 
dence?” suggested Brent. 

“ You bet!” replied Hawthwaite grimly. 
“ Oh, we’re not going to sleep, Mr. Brent! 
We'll get at something yet. Slow and sure, 
sir—slow and sure!” 

Brent went away presently, and, calling 
on Tansley, the solicitor, walked with him 
to Wallingford’s rooms. During the next 
two hours they carefully examined all the 
dead man’s private papers. They found 
nothing that threw any light whatever on 
his murder; but they came upon his will. 
Wallingford had left all he possessed to his 
cousin, Richard Brent, and by the tragedy 
of the previous night Brent found that he 
had benefited to the extent of some fifteen 
thousand pounds. 

VII 


Tue discovery of Wallingford’s will, 
which lay uppermost among a small collec- 
tion of private papers in a drawer of the 
dead man’s desk, led Brent and Tansley 
into a new train of thought. Tansley, with 
the ready perception of a man trained in 
the law, was quick to point out two or three 
matters which, in view of Wallingford’s 
murder, seemed to be of high importance, 
perhaps of deep significance. 

Appended to the will was a schedule of 
the testator’s properties and possessions, 
with the total value of the estate estimated 
and given in precise figures. That was how 
Brent suddenly became aware that he had 
come into a small fortune. The next point 
was that the will itself was in holograph, 
written out in Wallingford’s own hand on 
a single sheet of paper, in the briefest pos- 
sible fashion, and witnessed by his two 
clerks. Most important and significant of 
all, it had been executed only seven days 
previously. 

“Do you know how that strikes me?” 
observed Tansley, in a low voice, as if he 
feared to be overheard. “It looks to me 
as if Wallingford anticipated that some- 
thing was about to happen. Had he ever 














given you any idea, in his letters, that he 
was going to do this?” 

“ Never,” replied Brent. “ Still, I’m the 
only very near relative that he had.” 

“ Well,” said Tansley, “ it may be mere 
coincidence, but it’s a bit odd that he 
should be murdered within a week of that 
will’s being made. I would like to know 
if he had been threatened—openly, anony- 
mously, or in any way. Looks like it!” 

“IT suppose we may get into such things 
at the inquest,” suggested Brent. 

Tansley shrugged his shoulders. 

“Perhaps,” he answered. “I’ve no 
great faith in inquests, myself; but some- 
times things do come out. Our coroner, 
Seagrave, is a painstaking and thorough- 
going sort of fellow—the leading solicitor in 
the town, too; but it all depends on what 
evidence can be brought forward. I al- 
ways have an uneasy feeling, as regards a 
coroner’s inquiry, that the very people who 
really could tell something never come for- 
ward to do so.” 

“ Doesn’t that look as if such people 
were keeping something back that would 
incriminate themselves?” suggested Brent. 

“* Not necessarily,” replied Tansley. “ It 
often means that it might incriminate 
others. In an old town. like this, where the 
people are very clannish, and are closely 
connected, one with another, by literally 
centuries of intermarriage between fami- 
lies, you’re not going to get one man to 
give another away.” 

“You think that even if the murderer 
is known, or if some one is suspected, he 
would be shielded?” asked Brent. 

“In certain eventualities, yes,” answered 
Tansley. ‘“ We all know that rumors about 
your cousin’s murder are afloat in the town 
now, and spreading. Well, the more they 
spread, the closer and more secretive will 
those people become who are in the know— 
that is, of course, if anybody is in the 
know. That’s a fact!” 

“What do you think yourself?” said 
Brent suddenly. ‘“ Come now!” 

“T think the mayor was got rid of—and 
very cleverly,” replied Tansley; “ so clever- 
ly that I’m doubtful if to-morrow’s inquest 
will reveal anything. However, it’s got to 
be held.” 

“Well, you'll watch it for me?” said 
Brent. “I’m going to spare no expense 
and no pains to get at the truth.” 

He sat at Tansley’s side when the in- 
quest was opened, next morning, in the 
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principal court of the old Moot Hall. It 
struck him as rather a curious fact that al- 
though he had followed the profession of 
journalism for several years, he had never 
before been present at the holding of this, 
one of the most ancient forms of inquiry 
known to English law. 

He inspected the coroner and his jury 
with curious interest. Seagrave, coroner 
of Hathelsborough, was a keen-faced old 
lawyer, whose astute looks were relieved 
by a kindly expression. His “ twelve good 
men and true ” were tradesmen of the town, 
whose exterior promised a variety of char- 
acter and temperament, from the sharply 
alert to the dully unimaginative. 

There were other people there in whom 
Brent was speedily interested, and at whom 
he gazed with speculative attention in the 
opening stages of the proceedings. The 
court was crowded. By the time Seagrave, 
as coroner, took his seat, there was not even 
a square foot of standing space; and Brent 
recognized a good many of the spectators. 

There was Peppermore, with his sharp- 
eyed boy assistant. Ranged alongside of 
these two were many other reporters, from 
the various county newspapers, and at least 
one man whom Brent recognized as being 
from the Press Association in London. 
There was a big array of police, with 
Hawthwaite at its head, and there were 
doctors, officials of the Moot Hall, and, 
among the general public, several men 
whom Brent remembered seeing the previ- 
ous day in Bull’s Snug. 

Krevin Crood was among these last. In 
a privileged seat, not far away, sat his 
brother, the alderman, with Queenie half 
hidden at his side, and his satellites, Mal- 
lett and Coppinger, in close attendance. 
Near them, in another privileged place, sat 
a pretty woman of a distinct and superior 
type, attired in half mourning, and accom- 
panied by her elderly female companion. 

Brent was looking at these two women 
when Tansley nudged his elbow. 

“You see that handsome woman over 
there—next to the older one?” he whis- 
pered. “ That’s the Mrs. Saumarez you’ve 
heard of—the lady with whom your unfor- 
tunate cousin was friendly. Rich young 
widow, she is, and deuced pretty and at- 
tractive. I wonder if she has any ideas 
about this mystery! I guess we shall hear 
many things before the day’s out. Of 
course, I haven’t the slightest notion what 
evidence is going to be given; but I’ve an 
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idea that Seagrave means to say some 
pretty straight things to the jury.” 

Here Tansley proved to be right. The 
coroner, in opening the proceedings, made 
some forcible remarks on their unusual 
gravity and importance. 

Here, he said, was a case in which the 
chief magistrate of one of the most ancient 
boroughs in England had been found dead 
in his official room, under circumstances 
which clearly seemed to point to murder. 
Already there were rumors in the town and 
neighborhood of the darkest sort. It was 
said that the mayor of Hathelsborough had 
been done to death, in a peculiarly brutal 
fashion, by a man or men who disagreed 
with the municipal reforms which he was 
intent on carrying out. It would be a last- 
ing, an indelible blot on the old town’s fair 
fame, never tarnished before in such a way, 
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if this inquiry came to naught, if no defi- 
nite verdict was given. He earnestly hoped 
that by the time it concluded they would 
be in possession of facts which would, so 
to speak, clear the town, and any political 
party in the town. He begged the jurymen 
to give the closest attention to all that 
would be put before them, and to keep 
open minds until they heard all the avail- 
able evidence. 

“ A fairly easy matter in this particular 
case!” muttered Tansley, as the jurymen 
went out to discharge their distasteful pre- 
liminary task of viewing the body of the 
murdered man. “I don’t suppose there’s 
a single man there who has the ghost of a 
theory, and I’m doubtful if they'll know 
much more to-night than they know now— 
unless something startling is to be sprung 
upon us.” 





UNQUIET POSSESSION 


Ere yet my love was mine, 
While still I wooed her, 


I thought: “ When her I win ”— 
As I pursued her— 

“Then shall my heart have ease, 
And pause from trepidation, 

My fears lie down in peace ”"— 


Such was my meditation. 


Alas, now all is won, 
I have no quiet sleeping, 


But wake, afraid that she 
May ‘scape out of my keeping! 
Even as when men get gold, 
Ever one thought doth banish 
Sleep—lest the gold they got 


Should on a sudden vanish. 


So I, that have her love, 
Scarce dare peruse it, 


Watching with haggard eye 
Lest I should lose it. 

Oh, love, be loving—kind! 
Send me assuring 

Our love is no more sweet 
Than ‘tis enduring; 

So that, afar as near, 
My heart may rest, 

As when it lies without a fear 
Safe on your breast! 





Richard Leigh 



















The Sphinx 


THINGS BEGAN TO HAPPEN WHEN A GIRL ENTERED A BUSINESS 
OFFICE LONG MONOPOLIZED BY THE RUDER SEX 


By Alexander Hull 


HE advent of Miss Gail Haven in the 

office of the Woodman-Fraker Com- 

y was an incident of that event- 

ful year in which the discomforts of a sea 

voyage and a period of foreign sojourn 

were being enjoyed by some two hundred 

thousand able-bodied American men each 

month. It was a year in which lady tour- 

ists were seeing America first, by govern- 
mental request. 

If the stern call of travel had not com- 
manded three of the male stenographers 
and four other men from the agency, Miss 
Haven, probably, would never have ap- 
peared, with her crisp, pale blouses, her 
neat, dark skirts, her sensible but stylish 
bronze shoes, and her general air of com- 
petency, in the precincts so long sacrosanct 
to the ruder sex. 

It wasn’t that there was any of the old- 
fashioned nonsense about ‘“‘ woman’s place ” 
in the Woodman-Fraker office. Women, 
long before the war, were an accepted com- 
monplace in offices, an indisputable con- 
venience and economy, even a sine qua non, 
To thousands of offices they imparted an 
odor of refinement, of lilac talc, of rose and 
trailing arbutus perfume. Woodman-Fra- 
ker, however, was calloused to the odor of 
refinement, and preferred the thick, rich 
pungence of its burning tobacco leaves un- 
diluted by the essence of flowers. 

Mr. Woodman—who had already begun 
to withdraw from active business at the 
time of Miss Haven’s arrival—had been 
responsible for the exclusion of the fair sex 
from the office. He was a man of extensive 
and lurid control over the elements of 
speech. There was nothing nasty about 
his profanity, but he was ingeniously and 
consistently profane. If things went wrong, 
he swore from vexation and rage; if they 
went well, he swore simply from an excess 


of pure and spiritual enthusiasm. A habit 
—a bad habit—he knew it! 

“IT have the highest respect for women,” 
he would say. “I won’t have a girl around 
an office where the boss talks like a drunken 
stevedore, and his men run him a close race 
for second.” 

This was true. Not that any of the men 
in the office were bad fellows. They were, 
on the average, singularly decent, self-re- 
specting, hard-working men; but certainly 
no girl could have been expected to listen 
to their more unguarded verbal moments. 
So there weren’t any girls, had never been 
any, and, the force confidently supposed, 
never would be any. If it cost Woodman 
more to employ men, he paid it cheerfully. 
It was, he said, his tribute to womanhood. 

Like the rest of the world, Woodman 
had failed to reckon on Germany. Came 
war—and ensued inevitably Miss Haven. 

Fraker hired her with all sorts of mis- 
givings. He hired her on Saturday morn- 
ing, to begin work on Monday. Late on 
Saturday afternoon, he came out of his pri- 
vate office into the main room. 

This main room was a jungle of desks, 
drawing tables, typewriter stands, and 
wastebaskets full and overflowing upon the 
floor. It was full of pandemonium and 
hard work, of men in shirt sleeve negligee, 
some collared and some collarless, some 
with their feet on their desks and some with 
their feet on the floor. Most of them were 
smoking—pipes, cigarettes, and cigars of 
the most frightful brands. Some were 
whistling, some were arguing amicably 
with their neighbors, and some were swear- 
ing joyfully as they tracked the elusive 
“ selling point ” to its lair. 

“ Shut up a minute, you savages, and let 
me talk!” shouted Fraker. “ It would take 
the output of a soap factory for a year, and 
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a carload of toothbrushes thrown in to 
make lather with, to wash your mouths 
clean!” 

His words and his apologetic manner 
were so absurdly at variance that some of 
the men began to laugh. 

“ Don’t laugh,” Fraker went on. “I’m 
not trying to be funny—I’m serious. You 
all know how things are going here. Seven 
men gone, and three more going next week. 
There'll be mighty few of the old force left. 
I can get a few new men, but we all know 
that there’ll be some marking of time for a 
while in this office. I hope every man that 
goes across will be back with us next year; 
but that won’t help us now. We’re short- 
handed. We've got to have extra people. 
It has been a sort of tradition that you 
boys should do about as you liked in this 
office, as long as you did the right thing by 
the firm. You’ve done both, and I haven’t 
any complaint to make. But—” 

The force held its breath, waiting for the 
blow. 

“ But, thanks to the Kaiser, that time’s 
gone by. There’s got to be a cleaning-up 
here. I’ve hired a girl to begin work on 


Monday morning. She’s a darned nice girl 


—anybody can see that at a glance; and 
about one day in this office would make her 
curl up and die, or I’m a bad guesser. You 
boys know how to behave. You can stop 
swearing if you want to. You can cut out 
the horseplay. If your collars are too high, 
put on a lower brand, don’t go without. 
Treat her decently—that’s all I ask. She 
isn’t looking for favors. I told her we were 
a bit rough. She'll shut her eyes to fifty 
per cent of what’s going on, and you boys 
must cut out the other fifty. That all 
right?” 

“Sure! Sure thing, Fraker!” came the 
reply in a chorus. 

In that easy, informal manner the com- 
pany had always been managed. Fraker 
left. 

“The old place will be ruined,” said 
Carter mournfully. 

“ War times, Carty,” sang Denton. “ Do 
your bit!” 

“Tt is a rotten habit, fellows,” said 
Thurston, “ this swearing every other word. 
We ought to cut it out, anyway.” 

“ Think we can?” 

“Sure! Have a schedule of fines. Fix 
it up right now.” 

“ What ’ll we do with the cash? 
over the Liberty Loan?” 


Take 
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“ Buy a mirror,” said Carter cynically. 
“We'll need one. Get a vase or two for 
flowers, and an alcohol lamp for afternoon 
tea. I s’pose we'll take four o’clock tea 
from now on!” 

“ You ungrateful brute!” said the chiv- 
alrous Greene. “ You ill favored misog- 
ynist! Here I’ve been working in this 
benighted office for three years and a half, 
with never a sight of a pretty girl to lighten 
my labors; and now that I’m going across 
to fight the barbarians, right off they go 
and hire one—a peach, too, I’ll bet! And 
you have the nerve to kick! Why, look 
here! If you don’t treat that girl like a 
little queen, I'll lick the tar out of you 
when I get back! I'll be in practice, too— 
remember that!” 

“Man alive!” said Carter, grinning. 
“TU treat her all right. All I'll say from 
now on is ‘Oh, sugar!’ And, by gravy, 
I'll smoke cubebs, if it kills me! How 
about it, fellows? Shall we assess ‘ damn’ 
at two bits?” 

“* Damn ’?” said Denton reproachfully. 
“¢ Damn’ ain’t swearing.” 

“TIsn’t it?” asked Carter, 
doubtful. 

“Not unless it has some trimmings,’ 
said Denton. 

“ All right, then —‘ damn,’ with trim- 
mings, a quarter. Here, Wilson, get a 
paper and keep tab on this!” 


II 


For practice they started at once. They 
had enough for the mirror before half past 
five. They had it hung before nine o’clock 
on Monday morning. The newest desk had 
been put in the lightest corner, and thor- 
oughly cleaned out. The newest type- 
writer stood on it, thoroughly overhauled, 
with a new ribbon and the type cleaned, 
and a vase with a rosebud in it at the left 
of the machine. 

When Fraker entered with the girl, every 
man was spick and span and freshly shaven, 
not a shirt sleeve was visible farther than 
one inch of immaculate cuff, and only one 
pipe, two cigars, and one cigarette were in 
action. Miss Haven smiled nicely, shook 
hands all round, cast a startled look at the 
rosebud—it seemed to frighten her—and 
went silently to work. 

When she had tucked in her not very 
vagrant locks before the new mirror, had 
put on her hat—a little toque—and had left 
the office with a vaguely general “ good 
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night,” the force held a conclave and set 
upon her the imprint of its approval. She 
had ruined the old freedom, but as long as 
there had to be a girl in the office, let it 
be Miss Haven. She was certainly inoffen- 
sive, quiet, pretty, neat, and—in a word— 
nice. 

She might easily, you see, have been ad- 
dicted to beauty out of a pint pot, to the 
gory lip stick and the jetty eyelash pencil, 
to high-piled, bleached, and crinkled hair, 
and to the wide, languishing eyes of the 
terrible baby vamp. They had seen dozens 
of these in offices, and, being rather the su- 
perior sort of fellows, they self-righteously 
despised them. 

Miss Haven was plainly the right sort. 
She meant business. She wouldn’t try to 
make the married men forget that they had 
wives, and the single ones watch their step 
lest they should suddenly have a wife 
wished on them. All the men approved of 
her. They arranged with Benny, the office 
boy, to renew the rose daily, or to make it 
a daffodil or a spray of lilac in season. The 
fines would more than do it. 

This period, however, was the beginning 
of the twilight of the gods. Woodman- 
Fraker was no longer the Valhalla of old. 
It had become, rather, a roost for transient 
birds. Elderly men with many specious 
letters of recommendation, young men with 
flat feet and myopic eyes, middle-aged men 
who had lost their belief in themselves—a 
slow procession of them drifted through 
the office. There was a month when, out- 
side of Fraker himself, only one man of the 
original force was in his place. 

The men of the pre-war staff had been 
young, healthy, and keen, and the war had 
lured them as a flame catches moths. The 
transients who had taken their places came 
and went. 

Time whisked by, the last battles were 
fought, the peace commissions invaded 
Paris, the travelers abroad sailed westward. 
One by one the men who had left Wood- 
man-Fraker came back to their old desks, 
and one by one the makeshifts—with the 
exception of one man who actually made 
good—went away into oblivion; but Miss 
Haven stayed. 

By this time Fraker had come to regard 
her as a fixture. He wondered how he had 
ever got along before she came. His ami- 
able interest in her was due purely to her 
business merits. As a human being, he was 
guiltless of any opinion about her at all. 





THE SPHINX 


She simply didn’t exist, in that sense; but 
as a piece of office machinery with a certain _ 
intelligent volition of its own, she intrigued : — 








him mightily. 


She was always there with the right word — 
and the correct spelling of it. She could al- 
ways, in the confusion of the place, lay her — 
hand instantly upon the right documents, — 
She had an incomparable knack about 


finding out troublesome details that Fraker 


was slack upon. She was, in short—well, © 










Fraker, an economical soul, had raised her 2 
wages twice, and was guiltily feeling that — 


he ought to do it again. 


In the office they called her the Sphinx— — 


not meaning any disrespect, but confessing 


that she was a riddle unreadable. She “ 


seemed, in fact, just what Fraker’s concept ~ 
of her appeared to be; but that, of course, — 


was impossible. Behind her reserve, be- 


hind her unflurried, intensive application - ~ 
to the work at hand, there must be a real ~ 
girl, like other girls—a girl with the desire — 


for companionship, for amusement — yes, ~ 


for beaus. Most of the men had come — 


from small towns, and still clung to that 
good, old-fashioned word. There must be, 


somewhere behind the mask, a little bit of P 


softness, of yielding. 


“Some one,” argued Greene plaintively, ~ 


“‘ given the conjunction of a fat, romantic 


moon, a hammock, silk cushions, and the ~ 


mysterious song of the nocturnal rooster, 
must have succeeded in holding her hand— 
if only for a minute or two!” 

This, however, was not generally sub- 
scribed to. 

She was unfailingly polite, but her shell 


was impenetrable. If Greene stopped by 


her desk—as Greene, you may be sure, did 
—to mention the daisy fields abloom and 
the loneliness of drab Sunday afternoons 
in a boarding house, she would probably 
say: 
“ Yes, indeed! By the way, Mr. Greene, 
there’s a letter from the /ntercolonial Gas 
Record that you will need for the Suburban 
Gas Company. You will notice that the 
circulation figures—” 

She was impervious to the often hinted 
excellencies of movies, vaudeville, and the 
legitimate drama. She did not know how 
to flirt. She was physically incapable of 
languishing. There was, as Carter said dis- 
gustedly, “ nothing doing.” 

If this seemed a far cry from the original 
stand that he—and the force—had taken, 
it may be put down to the fact that Miss 
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_ Haven, though lacking the essential traits 
_ of an office vamp, nevertheless had some- 
thing about her—something fine, aloof, and 
worth having exactly in proportion to its 
rarity and its difficulty of attainment. 

The men in the office had not learned 
whether she came from Keokuk, Bloom- 
ingdale, or Canton. Neither did they know 
where she lived now. She was a ferra in- 
cognita. She was the Sphinx. 

Most of them appeared to have given up 
the notion of penetrating her secret, and 
with this state of affairs Miss Haven ap- 


peared perfectly satisfied. 
Il 


WHuewn Fraker had all the old force back 
at work, he began to feel that he knew what 
he could depend upon. Moreover, he de- 
cided to write in glowing letters upon the 
escutcheon of the firm the word “ progress.” 

His first step was to buy out Woodman, 
both name and good will. Then he gave an 
informal supper to the force, at which he 
explained the reorganization, and an- 
nounced that he had secured the services 
of J. Frederick Courtleigh Frykingham. 

At this announcement there was a round 


of polite, if quite contained, applause. J. 
Frederick Courtleigh Frykingham was 
known to every man of the force, not per- 


sonally, but by reputation. His reputation 
was good—as indeed it should have been, 
considering what Mr. Frykingham spent, 
in time and money and ingenuity, in ad- 
vertising himself. 

He was a man of much experience. His 
personal note in advertising inclined to- 
ward the vague and transcendental; but, as 
is well known, that note has its distinct 
place in the symphony of advertising, and 
Frykingham, if we may speak of him so 
unceremoniously, certainly piped it well. 

Aware for some weeks past that the com- 
pany employing him had somewhat soured 
upon his particular tune, Mr. Frykingham, 
at a casual luncheon, had hypnotized Fra- 
ker into believing that a man with a na- 
tional reputation and a big following was 
what Woodman-Fraker most needed at this 
particular time, and that Mr. Frykingham 
was undoubtedly that man. Whereupon 
Fraker, innocently unaware of the fact that 
Mr. Frykingham—being practically out of 
a job—would have taken three thousand 
less than his former salary, had very con- 
siderately offered him two thousand more. 

Mr. Frykingham had accepted Fraker’s 
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offer on the spot. Of course, what he had 
in view was not the larger salary, but the 
wonderful opportunity—an opportunity he 
had long hoped for—to take in hand a 
small, loyal, intelligent advertising force 
and make it into something bigger and 
better and more serviceable to poor, grop- 
ing humanity. 

Fraker believed in Mr. Frykingham; so 
did the office force. Mr. Frykingham never 
migrated—and he had migrated several 
times in his career — into an office more 
thoroughly prepared to do him reverence 
than that of Woodman-Fraker. Roger 
Boyce, undoubtedly the best man in the 
office, and practically second to Fraker, ex- 
pressed himself as “ darned glad to have a 
chance to work under a man of such cali- 
ber;” and obviously he meant it. 

Boyce might have been excused, perhaps, 
for feeling a little pique, but there was none 
of that in him. He had not so much belief 
in himself as that. If there was a criticism 
to be made of him, it was precisely that— 
that he did not sufficiently believe in him- 
self. To be jealous of Mr. Frykingham 
would never have occurred to him, any 
more than it would have occurred to him 
_ Mr. Frykingham could be jealous of 

im. 

So Mr. Frykingham stepped into clover 
and into a salary four or five times that of 
Roger Boyce. Perhaps he earned it—that 
is to say, perhaps his prestige was worth 
that much to Woodman-Fraker. 

Fraker rented him a private office on the 
outside of the building—a bright room with 
a view across miles of city and bay. Mr. 
Frykingham had his own furnishings — a 
blue and silver Persian rug, dull mahogany 
table and chairs, two showy oil paintings 
and three or four nice water colors, two 
sketches of himself by well known artists, 
a bust of Epictetus—whom he often quoted 
in the original—and some expensive books 
in marvelous bindings. He had, indeed, all 
the paraphernalia of inspiration. 

One of the first things that Mr. Fryking- 
ham saw in his tour of inspection of the 
office was a stenographer named Gail Ha- 
ven —he had to know doth names — to 
whom he could dictate, he believed, in per- 
fect rapport. So far as he was concerned, 
at any rate, the rapport bade fair to be 
perfect. If it wasn’t so upon Miss Haven’s 
part, any one in the office could have told 
him that so long as he kept within bounds 
he would probably never know it. 











Mr. Frykingham did not keep anything 
so gross as office hours, but worked solely 
by that inspiration in which he so whole- 
heartedly believed. On the other hand, he 
cultivated the social end of advertising 
with tireless assiduity. 

His week-ends were spent in country 
places of the better sort. He drove a pale 
blue roadster with gold monograms upon 
the doors. He came in feverishly to the 
room with the view, rang for Miss Haven, 
and dictated a few Jovian, immortal words 
that would turn the hearts of the public to 
water and its purses to rabid buying. 
These priceless bits gave a refined pep to 
the arduous facts over which Roger Boyce 
and Greene and Carter and Denton worked 
of nights. Undoubtedly the statistical end 
of things has its place, but distinctly it 
should keep to that place. 

Such was the state of affairs when Roger 
Boyce reported to Fraker that Rudolph 
Jayne, of Jayne & Co., had quarreled with 
his advertising agent. Men must quarrel 
about something, and Jayne and his agent 
had quarreled — rather oddly, perhaps— 
over the policies of President Wilson. 

Having learned this by some quiet sleuth- 
ing, Boyce immediately finessed his way to 
a closer intimacy with Mr. Jayne, and 
carefully laid the preliminaries to secure 
the extremely worth-while advertising ap- 
propriation of Jayne & Co. Lacking belief 
in himself, perhaps, Roger did no more 
than make the first advances. 

Fraker, believing in Roger just to the ex- 
tent that Roger believed in himself, compli- 
mented his sleuthing, gave him a slight raise 
in pay, and at once called that keen psy- 
chologist and poseur, Mr. Frykingham, into 
consultation. Then Mr. Frykingham went 
to Jayne, and secured the Jayne contract 
almost by announcing his name and con- 
nection—so skillful had been Roger Boyce’s 
earlier approach. 

The whole force witnessed Mr. Fryking- 
ham’s modest acceptance of Fraker’s con- 
gratulations, and rejoiced in his success. 
They had heard a lot about him; now they 
had seen him in action, and he was worth 
seeing! 

The product, the consumer, the factories, 
the motives, the past and present and fu- 
ture of Jayne & Co. had now to be studied. 
The office force went into that complicated 
and arduous work with a will. By Jove, 
Woodman-Fraker was a coming concern! 
Watch ’em grow! For a start, with Mr. 
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Frykingham’s impeliing genius, just see how 
nicely we handle this affair of the great 
Jayne! 

IV 


415 









Wirnin six weeks Mr. Frykingham spent 


four week-ends at the Jayne country resi- 
dence, a pleasant seat in the pine-scented 
hills, where he met many delightful people. 
He had some fine rounds of golf, some in- 
spiring talks with Rudolph Jayne, and two 
moonlight rides with Miss Ailsa Jayne—a 
charming girl, less romantic than he could 
have wished, but unquestionably both in- 
telligent and beautiful. There were, inci- 
dentally, abundant and delicious foods, 
fine, aromatic cigars, and quite remarkable 


‘ vintages of old wine. 


After all, reflected Mr. Frykingham, it 
is of these things that inspiration is born. 
Fine living begets fine thinking! 

Meanwhile Roger Boyce was running a 
machine in the Jayne plant under the di- 
rection of one of the Jayne employees. He, 
too, was getting a thrill—the creative thrill 
that comes of making something useful. 
Mingled with that thrill—so much grosser 
than the vaguer, more refined thrill of Mr. 
Frykingham—was the nascent excitement 
that comes when one is laying hold upon 
the tail of a real but elusive idea. 

Roger turned off the power in his ma- 
chine suddenly, and grabbed the workman 
standing there with both his grimy hands. 

“ By Golly, Murphy!” he cried hoarsely, 


above the roar of hundreds of revolving | 


wheels and saws. “ I’ve got it!” 


“Sure!” said Murphy. “ What is it 
ye’ve got?” 

“ The big idea! I’ve got the thing that 
will sell millions more for Jayne next year, 
in spite of hard times, than he sold this 


year!” 
Murphy laughed. 
“Good! You’re a fine young fellow. 


Come out and see me some day, will you?” 

“ Garden?” 

“Bet your life— finest garden in the 
country! Finest wife, too, and three—oh, 
fair to middlin’ kids.” 

“ You'll see me!” laughed Roger. 

He doffed his overalls and started back 
to the office. He was in a state of tremen- 
dous excitement. He had it—he knew he 
had it— the mysterious thing which had 
been lacking in the copy that Jayne’s for- 
mer agent had put out. There wasn’t any 
way of proving it, of course, except by trial. 
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Nevertheless, by some strange sixth sense, 
Roger recognized it. He would have staked 
his future upon it. 


He roughly blocked out the copy in his’ 


mind. Plenty of figures—the Jayne prod- 
uct was the sort that demanded them. 


Then this idea of his, stated plainly, sharp- 


ly, like a sudden blow in the face. There 
was nothing vague or transcendental about 
it. It was not at all the sort of thing that 
Mr. Frykingham did; but it was the sort of 
thing that he, Roger Boyce, could do, and 
do superlatively well. 

It wasn’t once in a coon’s age that the 
big idea came—the idea so big, so true, so 
inevitable, that it couldn’t be anything but 
the big idea; but Roger had it this time. 
He felt exalted, and far above his usual 
self-distrust. He felt for a little while as 
he supposed Mr. Frykingham must often 
have felt during his varied and dizzy ca- 
reer. And if he had done it once, why 
couldn’t he do it again? Why couldn’t he, 
too, be a—a genius? 

When he got to the office, the first thing 
that Roger saw—and this was quite as 
usual—was Miss Haven. He did not know 
Miss Haven as well as he would have liked 
to. For one thing, he was very diffident. 
The easy, informal approach to ladies that 
the more volatile Greene affected was a 
source of considerable envy to Roger. And 
there had been, of course, added to his own 
diffidence, the coolness of Miss Haven. 

To-day he was carried out of himself, 
and of all things in the world he wanted 
most to tell Miss Haven about his inspira- 
tion. The desire sprang from mixed feel- 
ings. He wanted to shatter her indifference 
a little—to show her what Roger Boyce 
could do—to share a splendid, big thing 
with her —to make it serve as a bridge 
across an apparently impassable gulf. He 
considered the Sphinx—whom, by the way, 
he never so called—the loveliest girl in the 
world. He hadn’t spoken a dozen words to 
her outside of “ good morning,” “ good eve- 
ning,” and the necessary interchanges of 
business; but that was what she was to 
him. 

Some wild courage had him now. He 
marched straight across to her, his face 
alight, his blue eyes gleaming, his mouth 
curved in a smile. There were upon him 
the glow of clean youth and the fire of con- 
fidence and achievement. Even to the 
Sphinx he must have seemed a very nice 
young man. 
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ee ae 
said: 

“ Are you awfully busy?” 

She looked at him rather keenly, and re- 
plied, with a surprising yielding: 

“No, not awfully. Why?” 

“T want to show you something. May 
I have a piece of paper—a lot of pieces?” 

She got them from a drawer at her left, 
and passed them to him. Roger took his 
pencil and began rapidly to sketch in the 
lay-out of his big idea. It took him fifteen 
minutes to sketch, roughly, six of the sheets. 
During those fifteen minutes Miss Haven 
watched the paper and the rapidly moving 
pencil with evident interest and compre- 
hension, and watched Roger Boyce with an 
interest much less evident, but certainly not 
less comprehensive. 

He spread out the six sheets before her. 

“ T’ve been spending three days a week in 
the Jayne plant for the last month,” he 
said. “ Right along, while I’ve been col- 
lecting figures, and that sort of dull but 
necessary stuff, I’ve felt that I was close 
to the tail of an idea. To-day, while I was 
running one of the machines, the thing 
popped into my head all of a sudden. On 
the way up here, I’ve been running through 
copy in my mind, and—just roughly—this 
is what I see. These are supposed to be 
links in a series, you understand?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Haven. “Go on!” 

“ All right! Just as they stand, they 
don’t mean much—that is, not more than 
the kind of stuff Jayne has been running 
right along. It’s stuff practically without 
a pull—the sort of thing that is convicting 
enough, maybe, if you could ever get any- 
body to wade through it, but that certainly 
isn’t arresting. What does it need, then? 
Why, it needs something to hit the con- 
sumer a knockout straight between the 
eyes—something that is a distinctive sell- 
ing point, right out of the product itself— 
something that is big and simple, that will 
give a connected meaning to all this other 
dope. Isn’t that right?” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Haven. “ And you’ve 
got it?” 

“ See!” he said, running his pencil across 
the first page. ‘“ Suppose, right across here, 
I write this!” 

He wrote a sentence of seven words; 
and, as if at the touch of a magician’s wand, 
the copy that had lain there, dead and inert, 
sprang into quick life, became charged with 
magnetic lure. Even in the crude pencil 











sketch it could be seen; but when it had 
been worked over, when the artist’s colors 
had enhanced it, then it would be sure-fire! 

It was the big idea—no question about 
that; and Miss Haven quietly accorded it 
the reverence it required. 


“T see!” she said. “ It’s—it’s inevi- 


table, isn’t it?” 
“Tf anything is, it is,” replied Roger 
modestly. “It’s dynamic. It’s exactly 


what we’ve been looking for. Frykingham 
said—Jove, won’t he be pleased, though?” 

“He ought to be,” said Miss Haven, 
with an odd note in her voice. 

“Oh, he will be! Why, when we were 
talking about it day before yesterday, he 
said—just in a general way, you know— 
that I was on the right track, and told me 
to go ahead. Oh, he’ll be tickled pink!” 

The words were perhaps not accurately 
chosen. Miss Haven laughed. 

“ Perhaps he will,” she admitted; “ but 
he’s very temperamental, and temperamen- 
tal people sometimes are—” 

“ Frykingham?” said Roger incredulous- 
ly. “A man of Frykingham’s caliber has 
got over all that! Is he in now?” 

“ Not till Monday afternoon. Shall you 
take that to Mr. Fraker?” 

“ No—not till Frykingham’s seen it. I 
wouldn’t want to go past him, you under- 
stand—or to seem to. I'll see him before 
I show it to anybody else, I guess.” 

While Roger said this, he was thinking 
to himself: 

“You darling! Wouldn’t I just like to 
tell you every little thing? Wouldn’t I 
give a farm—if I had it—to have the nerve 
to say: ‘ Come and go to the theater with 
me—and the park—and everywhere!’” 

But he hadn’t the nerve, and he knew 
it. Just thinking it had scared him. He 
wondered where the courage to show her 
his big idea had come from. He wondered 
—just how much of a boob did she con- 
sider him? 

He got away from her very awkwardly, 
and went to his own desk, where he began 
to sketch his series more accurately, so as 
to have it ready for Frykingham on Mon- 
day afternoon. 


FRYKINGHAM was very nice about it. 

“ Boyce,” he said, after looking at the 
notes in silence for a few moments, “‘ you’ve 
got it, I guess. You’ve done exactly the 
thing that I hoped you’d do. My boy, you 
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have a lot of talent. When you get a little — 

riper, you’re going to have a future.” 
Roger, instead of Mr. Frykingham, was 

the one who was tickled pink. Neverthe- 

less, Mr. Frykingham appeared pleased. 
“It’s first-rate, splendid stuff,” he con- 


tinued, looking out of the inspirational win- : 


dow over the gleaming roofs. “I think 
we'll use it almost as you’ve planned it—a 
few minor changes, perbaps. 
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I haven’t — 
any doubt Jayne will be pleased with it. ~ 


He wants to come in, when we have things 
ready, to talk it over with us. I'll call him ~ 


in the morning, and we’ll go over this ina ~ 


preliminary way. It’s good—he’ll like it!” 


Mr. Frykingham had not indulged in ~ 


superlatives, as a lesser man might have 4 
done; but why should he? A long asso- — 
ciation with big ideas had rendered the use ~ 


of superlatives absurd for him. Neverthe- 
less, he had recognized that this was the 
ultimate word for the Jayne copy. 

Roger went out with Mr. Frykingham’s 


last words ringing in his ear as if they had 2 
been blown by a clarion, not uttered in a ~ 


musical and soft tone of voice: 


“ By the way, Boyce, I’ll see that you ~ 


get some credit for this.” 


Roger went back to his desk tickled far _ 


past pink. 

“ By Jove!” he said silently. “ Old Fry- 
kingham’s a prince!” 

At the conference, next morning, Mr. 
Frykingham presented the material in much 
the same climactic way that Roger had pre- 
sented it to Miss Haven. She had been 


called to take stenographic notes of the — 


more important points; but she sat unob- 
trusively in the corner, and listened with- 
out making any notes at all, because Jayne 
said nothing particularly worthy of noting. 

He looked over the preliminaries non- 
committally, grunting a grudging approval 
now and then. At the conclusion, he leaned 
back in his chair, chewing his unlighted 
cigar and scowling thoughtfully. 

“ Well, I’m disappointed,” he said final- 
ly. “ All that stuff is all right, I suppose; 
but damn it, Frykingham, I was expecting 
more than that. You gave me the impres- 
sion that your stuff would be advertising 
plus, and it isn’t—it’s just advertising of 
an ordinary good grade. There’s not a bit 


more pull in that—or I’m badly mistaken 
—than there was in the copy Jones turned 
out for me, or than there would be in a 
dozen other men’s output. I'll take it and 
use it, if I have to, but—” 
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“We've been very thorough,” said Mr. 
Frykingham. 

“Thorough!” snorted Jayne. “ Why 
shouldn’t you be? But, damn it, I want 
more than thoroughness!” 

“T’ve had some mighty good help with 
this work,” went on Mr. Frykingham. 
“ Boyce—a bright young fellow, by the 
way, and bound to make a good man when 
he gets a little riper—did a lot of work on 
that copy. I think he’d be pleased, if you’d 
mention it to him.” 

“Oh, Lord, I don’t see why I should 
congratulate a man for work like that— 
work that anybody could do!” said Jayne 
irritably. 

“ Well, it would be kind,” said Mr. Fry- 
kingham gently. “It wouldn’t hurt you, 
and it would encourage him. Some day 
he'll do a lot more for you, when I’ve had 
him in hand longer.” 

“Take your word for it,” said Jayne. 
“ All right, I'll speak to him. Now, is that 
all you’ve got to show me?” 

Mr. Frykingham exchanged a knowing 
glance with Fraker. Then his manner per- 
ceptibly changed. 

“No,” he said in a low, incisive tone. 
“Tt isn’t. We've been stringing you along 
a little, Jayne. We've been—I admit it— 
selling you ourselves a little. We led you 
to believe, you complain, that what you’d 
get from us wouldn’t be mere copy, but 
copy plus. All right! That’s what you'll 
get. You say this is just the sort of stuff 
any agency could give you. It is. We 
hoped you’d see that. We've simply been 
playing to make you see it. Now we're 
going to show you what we mean by the 
Woodman-Fraker service—of, if Mr. Fra- 
ker will allow me, by Woodman-Fraker- 
Frykingham service!” 

He took the copy and made a dozen 
lightning changes in it. In bold letters, 
across the first sheet, he wrote the identi- 
cal seven words that Roger Boyce had writ- 
ten for Miss Haven. Then he leaned back 
and smiled triumphantly as he pushed the 
sheet across to Jayne. 

“ That is our sort of service, Mr. Jayne. 
That is your selling point. That is the lit- 
tle thing that will accelerate the Jayne 
products all over the world!” 

There was a long moment of silence. 
Then Jayne burst out hoarsely: 

“ By God, Frykingham, you’ve got it!” 

In that long moment of silence the eyes 
of Miss Haven and Mr. Frykingham met. 
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Jayne’s enthusiasm, for a little while, 
was almost overwhelming. He clapped the 
other men on the back, laughed, and talked 
in veritable transports of feeling. He was 
deeply sentimental about his products, and 
this thing had elevated him inordinately. 

As he left the office, he stopped, in his 
excess of enthusiasm, before Boyce’s desk, 
and shook that young man’s hand heartily. 

“ My boy, Frykingham tells me you did 
a lot of hard work on the new copy for me. 
I’m certainly pleased. I just thought I’d 
tell you that I appreciate what you did.” 

Roger Boyce was tickled then just short 
of crimson. 

VI 


Mr. FRYKINGHAM, having bidden Mr. 
Jayne farewell at a quarter past eleven, 
decided to call it a day. He planned to go 
out to an early lunch, and to have some golf 
in the afternoon. He went first to his pri- 
vate office, and rang for Miss Haven. 

He nodded affably as she entered. 

“No dictation, Miss Haven,” he said. 
“T thought I’d say that you’ve been doing 
very good work for me, and that I’m rec- 
ommending an increase in your salary to 
Mr. Fraker, beginning the first of the 
month. Ten dollars a week, Miss Haven.” 

He looked at her keenly. Apparently 
she met his regard without difficulty. He 
was nonplused for a moment. He had 
heard the name the office had given her, 
and just now it appeared to be singularly 
apposite. 

“ Confound the girl!” thought Mr. Fry- 
kingham. “ Did I misread her during that 
conference? Didn’t that long look of hers 
mean what it seemed to mean? Damn it, 
T don’t dare ask her outright, and of course 
I can’t ask that boob of a Boyce if he 
showed it to her. Never saw them look at 
each other. Still, you never can tell.” 

Suddenly Miss Haven very quietly end- 
ed his suspense with the reply: 

“ Thank you, Mr. Frykingham.” 

“ All right!” thought Mr. Frykingham, 
as she left the office. “If she does know, 
I’ve shut her mouth. If she doesn’t, so 
much the better!” 

He went to his lunch with a considerable 
relief, accepting on his way out the em- 
barrassed gratitude of Roger Boyce for hav- 
ing passed the credit on to him. 

“Oh, don’t mention it, Boyce,” he said 
expansively. ‘When a man does some- 
thing really good, I’m always glad to see 
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that he gets the credit for it. A man’s en- 
titled to what’s his. Don’t mention it!” 

Roger Boyce’s state of tickledness 
reached, with that generous praise, a splen- 
did vermilion. 

On his way to lunch Mr. Frykingham 
made a determined effort to forget the hap- 
pening. It wasn’t the sort of thing he liked 
to remember. It wasn’t even the sort of 
thing he liked to do. Moreover, once or 
twice a similar circumstance had come up 
against him later, and had made his posi- 
tion embarrassing. Each time he had taken 
on a new place, he had determined not to 
yield to the impulse again; but the trouble 
was that he couldn’t resist making a good 
thing his own. The flesh was weak—or 
was it the spirit? 

Over lamb chops, he met the president 
of the Blenkinsop Agency, a prosperous, 
going concern. In flirting for a position 
with that office—such flirting had become 
almost an instinctive habit with Mr. Fry- 
kingham—he succeeded in forgetting the 
affair. : 

VII 


WHEN Frykingham came into the office 
on the following Monday morning — the 
first day of a month—his ready eye ob- 
served a young man sitting at Miss Haven’s 
desk. In the course of a few minutes he 
asked Fraker if Miss Haven was ill. 

“ No—tresigned,” said Fraker. “ Hadn’t 
you heard?” 

“ No,” replied Frykingham, feeling a lit- 
tle foolish. 

She should at least have told him, inas- 
much as she had been practically his pri- 
vate stenographer. 

“In the morning paper,” said Fraker. 
“Surprise to me, too. She’s a cousin— 
once removed or so—of that oil-well Haven 
who died last month. He left her a quarter 
of a million. She says she never knew him. 
Naturally, she quit.” 

“Why, the close-mouthed little vixen!” 
said Mr. Frykingham, most roguishly. 
“She never said a word of it to me. No 
wonder they call her the Sphinx!” 

He felt still easier about the Jayne copy. 
He could wind Boyce around his finger, 
any day, with a little flattery. Then a new 
and attractive notion occurred to him. 

“ By the way, Fraker,” he said casually, 
“do you know where she lives?” 

“Somewhere in the suburbs, I guess,” 
responded Fraker vaguely. 
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Mr. Frykingham felt that he did not ~ 

care to press the matter just then. .. 
When Frykingham had gone off to his 

sanctum, Fraker rang for the office boy. 

“ Benny,” he said, “ask Mr. Boyce to 
come in.” 

Roger was duly summoned. 
“Close the door, Boyce,” said Fraker, 
as the young man came in. “Sit down. I~ 
want to talk to you. Roger, Miss Haven ~ 
has inherited a lot of money. You may ~ 
have read about it in the paper. She has 
resigned. She told me that she went to ~ 
work during the war to enable some of you~ 
fellows to go across, and that even if it 
hadn’t been for the money, she probably 
wouldn’t have stayed much longer. Be- 
sides, it seems that she took a dislike to 

Frykingham.” 

“To Frykingham! Why, he’s a prince!” 

“Think so?” said Fraker. “Tell me, 
did you figure out this slogan of Jayne’s, 
or did Frykingham?” 

“ Why!” gasped Roger. “ I—I thought 
—that Mr. Frykingham—” 

“ Exactly,” said Fraker dryly. “ He did. 
He gave you credit—very carefully—for 
compiling the statistics; but it seems that 
you showed the whole stuff to Miss Haven. 
When she came in to resign, she explained 
that—and some other things—to me.” 

“ Why—” 

“ Wait a minute!” said Fraker. “I’m 
not through. Boyce, a man that can han- 
dle that Jayne copy as you did can handle 
anything. The trouble with you has al- 
ways been—I suppose that’s why I didn’t 
see you sooner—you’re too damned modest. 
You haven’t got enough self-confidence to 
blow your own horn, while Frykingham has 
very little but self-confidence. Miss Haven 
didn’t like him; neither do I, now. I hate 
like the dickens to admit it, but I guess he 
hypnotized me into hiring him. I thought 
he was a high-grade man, but in less than 
six months—well, let’s get down to brass 
tacks. You know, and I know, that any 
man who is in charge of a business, and 
hasn’t the courage or the decency to give 
his subordinates proper credit for what they 
do, is a four-flusher, and no four-flusher is 
honest. In the second place, Blenkinsop, 
who is a mighty good friend of mine, told 
me yesterday that Frykingham had prac- 
tically asked him for a place, on the 
strength of what he was going to do for the 
Jayne appropriation, and had given him to 
believe that he could carry the Jayne ac- 
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count right along with him. I’m damned 
if I'll trust that kind of a man! He came 
here on a year’s contract. I had just 
enough intelligence to stand for that. It 
suited him, he said, because he expected 
to show me that he was worth a good deal 
more the second year. All right! When 
the year’s out, he’s out. You're next in 
line. I’m through with these patent self- 
advertisers. In the meantime, don’t talk. 
When I get ready, I'll do the talking.” 

Roger got up, dazed. 

“ Er—by the way,” said Fraker. “ You 
needn’t mind trying to thank me now. Let 
it wait till you get your second wind; but 
I think you ought to thank Miss Haven. 
She lives on Hillcrest Avenue—No. 1483, 
I believe. Her phone number is Blue 9229. 
You might call her up first.” 

Roger Boyce called four times during the 
day. Finally, about half past three, giving 
up the hope of getting a connection, he de- 
cided, in some trepidation, to go out that 
way. He was too excited, anyway, to do 
any work in the office. 

The address was a boarding house of the 
better sort. At Boyce’s ring, a neat colored 
maid ushered him into the parlor and said 
that she would call Miss Haven, who had 
come in only a short time before. 

Miss Haven entered the room dressed in 
something quite different from her office 
costume. It made her seem lovelier, and 
somehow softer and more yielding, than 
Roger had ever seen her before. 

“ T’ve just heard about your—your good 
fortune,” he said, gulping down his embar- 
rassment. “I want to congratulate you.” 

She smiled, very much more humanly 
than she had ever smiled in the office. 

“ Thank you,” she said pleasantly. 

“ And,” he went on awkwardly, “ what 
you told Mr. Fraker—I want to thank you 
for doing that. I—did you know—he’s go- 
ing to give me Mr. Frykingham’s—” He 
broke off suddenly and ruefully. “Oh, I 
forgot—I wasn’t to tell that!” 

Miss Haven laughed merrily. 

“T suspected it—and I'll never tell. 
Don’t worry. Isn’t it splendid?” 

“ By Jove, yes! And, you see, you did 
it. I’m awfully grateful to you. I don’t 
know how to tell you—but I wanted to tell 
you. It was splendid, having you in the 
office. I shall miss you—a lot. I’ve en- 
joyed being acquainted with you.” 

This was, of course, not at all what he 
really wanted to say. 
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“You’re good to say so,” said Miss 
Haven. 

“ And I wish you every good fortune,” 
he added abruptly. “ You certainly de- 
serve it. And—and—good-by!” 

“ Good-by?” she said reproachfully. 
“ Already? Don’t you think you could 
stay and have tea with me? Or don’t you 
care for tea?” 

Filled with dismay, and distressed im- 
measurably because she was both lovely 
and rich—neither fact alone would have 
disturbed him so much, but together they 
were simply devastating—he stammered: 

“ Oh, yes—I—I like tea, all right, but—” 

“T have a tea set upstairs that I brought 
from home. It’s never been used, because 
no one ever called on me—but I do make 
lovely tea! And do you like palm leaves?” 

“T don’t know,” said Roger naively. “I 
—I never—what are they?” 

“ Pastry, twirled around, and ever so 
sugary. They don’t look so much like a 
palm leaf, but they’re awfully good, truly. 
Just wait, and [’ll—” 

“ Really,” he said miserably, “I—I 
think I ought to go.” Then, seeing the hurt 
expression in her face, he blurted out his 
inmost trouble: ‘“ You’re so— you see, 
you’re so rich!” 

As they both suddenly realized the full 
significance of the implication in that sen- 
tence, their cheeks were stained with red. 

“ Yes,” she answered softly, after a little 
while. “ Yes—I’m rich now—and lonely.” 

“ T—but I always thought that you—” 

“T know, but it was only that I don’t 
make friends easily. I don’t like every 
one, either; and I think, in an office—” 

“Yes,” repeated Roger vaguely, “in an 
office—” 

Suddenly she laughed, took his hat from 
his hand, and pushed him into a chair. 

“Now,” she said peremptorily, “ you 
stay right there until I bring down my tea 
things!” 


So they sat and ate palm leaves and 
drank delicious tea. There is a saying of 
the wise, wise Orientals: 

“ After the seventh cup comes heavenly 
bliss.” 

When Roger Boyce left, the sun was 
sinking redly, and the lavender mists of 
evening were falling athwart the square; 
but, as their hands clung deliciously, timid- 
ly, in parting, it was not evening, but dawn 
—the dawn of love. 





The Sea Women’s Daughter 


THE STORY OF OLD DILLY, GATHERER OF SEAWEED, AND HER 
TUMBLE-DOWN COTTAGE ON THE IRISH SHORE 


By Susanne Day 


ATHERINE GREGG was a kindly 
woman with mild blue eyes and a 
liberal smile. She prided herself on 

her knowledge of human nature. 

“My dear,” she would say to her hus- 
band—“ my dear, you know I never inter- 
fere, but—” 

With that “ but,” families would be up- 
rooted and replanted, married or emigrated, 
educated or apprenticed, or perhaps sub- 
jected to all these cataclysmal processes, 
while the heel of a stocking was turned 
and a contemplative eye envisaged another 
world conquered or conquerable. 

A woman who knew her own mind, Mrs. 
Gregg found that knowledge satisfying. If 
its horizons were narrow, within its borders 
there was peace. She was a happy woman, 
her friends admitted, and that rarer thing, 
a contented woman. 

“A born manager,” they called her. 

She smiled when they said that, and in- 
variably she denied the impeachment. She 
liked to help people—that was all. There 
were sO many incompetents in the world; 
but she never dreamed of interfering. 

“Tt is rather presumptuous, don’t you 
think? But those poor Delanys—” 

And forth she would go, armed with 
lethal advice, never realizing that prosperity 
of body matters little to some people, when 
it is bought with freedom of soul. 

Under her urging the slatternly, happy- 
go-lucky village, picturesque in its rags, its 
smoke-stained whitewash, and its grass- 
embroidered thatch, renewed the thatch, 
gave another lick of whitewash to its walls, 
cleaned up the manure heaps that orna- 
mented its yards, and turned its pigs from 
the kitchen to the sty— where they 
promptly caught cold. 

“Tt’s the way the stomach is weakly on 
him, ma’am, and he used to the mild air of 
the house,” was a perplexing explanation 


of the recrudescence of pig in the kitchen, 
till Katherine grasped that the house was 
looked on as his lawful abode. 

Under her eyes he would be driven forth 
again, only to sneak back when her own 
hall door interposed between those eyes 
and his delinquency. On other occasions 
she was more successful. 

“God help us all!” groaned Molly 
Coughlan, the village beggar. “A flea it- 
self wouldn’t have the heart to hop on ye, 
unless herself was afther giving it leave!” 

As Molly’s entire property was entomo- 
logical, and involuntary at that, we may 
reasonably accept her as an authority. 

It was not likely, therefore, that a cer- 
tain cottage, little better than a heap of 
weather-beaten stones, standing by itself 
far out at the Bay, would escape Katherine 
Gregg’s notice. Old Dilly, who lived in it, 
had inherited it from her father—a fore- 
shore man, whose shadowy right to pos- 
session no one had troubled to dispute, for 
it was a tiny place perched on a ridge of 
rock, just where the bracken shrank back 
against the cliff. The two rooms that com- 
posed it were imperfectly protected from 
the weather by moldering thatch, on which 
houseleeks grew, and on which ropes, 
weighted with stones, had to be thrown in 
winter, when the gales carried spume of 
tortured wave far above the cliffs, and 
drenched them with spray. 

But though the rain dripped thickly 
through the thatch, making pools on the 
floor, and the wind whistled through crev- 
ices in the walls and under the door, and 
sea damp saturated the place at all times, 
Dilly was never uncomfortable, lonely, or 
afraid. There was plenty of gorse on the 
hill, there was driftwood on the shore, her 
fire crackled merrily, and the song of the 
sea was always in her ears. 

Even when she was little, she had never 
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been afraid—not even when the waves were 
lashed to fury; but she was lonely then, 
for the sea women went away. They were 
sorrowful, she would say, and her mother 
would cross herself and wonder what odd 
fancy was in the child, for she knew noth- 
ing of the strange women whom Dilly said 
she heard singing. 

The girl used to see them sometimes, out 
by the Cormorants’ Rock, where, her little 
skirt drawn about her knees, she would sit 
the long day through, her great eyes fixed 
on the water as it murmured and lapped at 
her feet. It wasn’t every day they came 
to her, she said, nor was it every night they 
would be singing under the stars. Some- 
times the sea was cold and dark, and when 
the white riders came, racing the wind, the 
sea women would sink down—down—far 
away. 

When she was old enough, she would 
gather dillisk and spread it in the sun, 
selling it, when it was dry and crusted 
with salt, to visitors who came to the Bay. 
Later she established a little trade in the 
village; and though carrageen moss was 
not plentiful on that part of the coast, she 
could pick a bag or two in the season, 
which, when dried in the sun, earned her 
an ungenerous shilling. 

And so the years went by, and the storm- 
battered cottage became almost indistin- 
guishable from the rock to which it clung 
so precariously, but Dilly was happy. The 
sea women came often now. Hardly a day 
but she heard them singing—hardly a night 
but their pale arms waved from the foam. 

“ Dilly’s cottage is unfit for habitation. 
She must be induced to leave.” 

This was Katherine’s verdict, as she in- 
vaded her husband’s study on her return 
from a visit to the Bay. 

“ Only one thing will make her do that,” 
he replied. 

Mrs. Gregg lifted an inquiring eyebrow. 

“ Death,” he explained. 

“Nonsense, dear! Of course, we all 
know she is attached to the place. She was 
born there; but it is tumbling about her 
ears, and may be swept out to sea in any 
big storm. She must be dreadfully uncom- 
fortable there!” 

“If she is, she doesn’t know it. Dis- 
comfort in itself never matters—what does 
matter is our consciousness of it. If we 
aren’t aware of it, it isn’t there,” he said 
somewhat sententiously, but Katherine 
wasn’t listening. 
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“T shall speak to Dilly about it to-mor- 
row,” she declared, closing the discussion 
with a bang. 


BEING a woman of her word, speak she 
did when she found the old woman sitting 
in her accustomed place on the pier, with 
her basket of dillisk beside her. Dilly lis- 
tened, her eyes twinkling, her tanned face 
screwing up for a laugh. 

“ Leave the cottage, is it? Bedad, now, 
that’s the quare notion! Sure ’tis having 
yer joke ye are, yer honor, ma’am, and me- 
self like a crab that wouldn’t be aisy in its 
mind, and it abroad on the land. In and 
out of the wather like a billy diver I am, 
and me two feet as salt as the dillisk!” 

“ Of course, I know you are fond of it, 
Dilly, but—” 

Katherine’s arguments fell on deaf ears. 
Dilly refused to listen, and put off the most 
enticing alternatives with a joke. 

*Twas good enough for the likes of her, 
she said. "Twasn’t on the lanes or in the 
hedges that she’d be gathering the dillisk; 
nor up in the village that she could be lis- 
tening to the birds, and they calling over 
the sea. To every thrust she turned an 
impenetrable front, and Katherine, baffled 
but unshaken, withdrew to plan a fresh 
campaign. 

As Dilly watched her go, the old woman’s 
face darkened. 

“T wonder, now, what strange thing she 
do be having in her mind!” she muttered. 

She gathered up her basket, and, aban- 
doning trade for that day at least, set off 
across the long bohereens that led to the 
Bay. For all her light jesting, she was 
afraid. Surely it never was to turn her 
out of her little houseen they were mean- 
ing? ‘There wasn’t a rock or stone on the 
strand but she knew it, not a cluster of sea 
pinks or samphire on the cliffs but was her 
friend. With every trick of the tides she 
was familiar. 

She knew when to watch for the treach- 
erous undertow that came in with the south- 
east wind. She knew, too, when shoals of 
sprats were likely to break, turning the 
water to splintered silver. Sometimes the 
herring came, and the pollack, driven in by 
some monster of the deep. Then the vil- 
lage people would stream out, to camp on 
the rocks and gather the harvest of the sea; 
and Dilly would split the fish and clean it 
and salt it and dry it—a good store of food 
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for the winter, when trade was dull and 
money hard to come by. 

And now “ herself ” was saying that Dil- 
ly must leave the Bay. Gathering her 
shawl more closely about her, the old crea- 
ture hurried on. Mother of God, what was 
it that the lady was after saying? Must 
the little cottage be pulled down, and Dilly 
go to live in the village? 

_She was afraid now—desperately afraid. 
Would they take her away—away from the 
sea and its voices? 

She reached the narrow path above the 
cliff, where the bracken grew breast high 
and long bramble trails were laden with 
fruit. She hurried down the path and 
reached the shore. The waves were lap- 
ping at her feet. 

“Pulse of me heart, it’s never leaving 
you I'll be!” she cried. 

Crooning voices answered her, and long 
arms waved from the foam. Day slipped 
down into the west, and the tide flowed in 
and kissed the ridge below the cottage door. 
Darkness fell, but Dilly, sitting out upon 
the Cormorants’ Rock, her arms about her 
knees, gazed wide-eyed into the night. 
When dawn came it found her there. 

Many days passed. She avoided the 
village. If “ herself” was to see her, dark 
thoughts might come again into her mind. 

Then the weather broke, and no bathers 
came to the strand. Dilly’s little store of 
sugar and tea was exhausted, and there 
was no money at all in the cracked cup on 
the dresser. She slung her basket over her 
arm and made her way to the village. 

As she went through the bohereen, a 
strange man stood aside to let her pass. It 
was the local sanitary inspector, sent by 
Katherine Gregg. A newcomer, he knew 
nothing of Dilly. If he had known, would 
he have understood? 

What though her roots were deep in the 
little patch of rock where the bracken nes- 
tled against the cliff? What though sea 
pinks clustered around her door? What 
though sea music was in her ears day and 
night? Mrs. Gregg was right—the cottage 
was almost a ruin. The inspector had no 
choice but to condemn it. The wonder 
was that it had held together so long. 

He would send in his report, and the old 
woman would have to find a home in the 
village. If she could not, there was always 
the workhouse. 

The sun was gleaming on the Bay. Two 
miles away it caught the white tower of 
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the lighthouse on Roche’s Point. He could 
see the Daunt’s Rock lightship standing 
out to sea. Between the forts, fishing boats 
were beating out from Queenstown, and 
under the lee of the opposite shore an 
American liner was waiting to pick up the 
mails. Sea gulls were diving and swooping, 
and sometimes a curlew called. Billy div- 
ers with outstretched necks flew at incred- 
ible speed close to the water. About the 
cliff hung the sweet, acrid smell of bracken, 
of ripening blackberries, of wild thyme. A 
glorious place for a bathe, the inspector de- 
cided, as he stripped and dived into the 


sea. 
Late that night he drew up his report. 


Ill 


It was Katherine who broke the news to 
Dilly, confident that the grandeur of the 
new home, and the comfort of the little 
pension with which she and her husband 
were going to line it, would speedily beat 
down the dillisk seller’s opposition; but the 
hunted look in Dilly’s eyes was not reas- 
suring. The old woman’s voice quavered 
as she pleaded to be left in her own place. 
Broken words—no brave jokes now, but 
anguish which she no longer attempted to 
dissemble. 

Katherine was in despair. Try as she 
would, she could not get Dilly to listen to 
reason. 

“These people never know what is good 
for them!” she moaned. 

The sanitary inspector was reluctant to 
use force, and something in the old woman’s 
eyes touched him. If only the old thing 
would howl or cry! Heaven knew, women 
of that class were quick enough, as a rule, 
to shriek or curse when threatened with 
eviction, but this voiceless wretchedness— 

He wished she wouldn’t look at him like 
that. Her eyes were haunted. Fine eyes 
they were, too. She must have been very 
handsome in her day—a touch of the Span- 
iard, perhaps. The strain was common 
enough around that part of the coast. 

“T can do nothing with her,” Katherine 
told him. “ She just sits there shaking all 
over. We must wait till your men strip 
the thatch.” 

“ Better not do that, Mrs. Gregg,” the 
inspector answered. “ It’s only clinging to 
some rock or some hole in the cliff she’d 
be, and maybe dying of hunger. Maybe, if 
you talked to Father Kearney, she’d be 
afraid to go against the priest.” 
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“ What a splendid idea! 
once.” 

Katherine set off to the presbytery, and, 
finding the priest at home, told him the 
tale. If Father Kearney, in his heart, 
thought that Dilly might well be left where 
she was, he was too wise a man to say so. 
The Greggs were generous, good friends to 
him and to his flock, and obviously they 
meant well by Dilly. Why, half the wom- 
en in the parish would be giving the skin 
off their feet for such a chance! 

“IT suppose—” he began, and hesitated, 
looking at Katherine. “ Her heart is in 
the Bay. She'll be loath to leave it.” 

“ Would you have her stay there, Father 
Kearney? Surely you have seen the cot- 
tage? It’s not fit to house a pig!” 

“TI know—I know. God help her, she’s 
queerly set on it. It’s very kind of you to 
bother yourself with her, all the same.” 

“ She’s a good old soul. As luck would 
have it, one of the new cottages on the 
Fort Road was vacant, so we’ve taken it 
and furnished it nicely for her. Once she 
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settles in it, she is sure to like it.” 
“You’re too good to us, Mrs. Gregg. 
Sure you'll have us all spoiled!” 


Katherine laughed. 

“ There’s not much goodness in rescuing 
Dilly from drowning. If we don’t insist 
on her moving, she'll float out to sea on 
the first stormy night, with nothing but 
wisps of thatch to cling to.” 

“ Bedad, then, they’d be enough. She’d 
float on a bubble, she’s that thin!” 

The priest chuckled, but his heart was 
troubled. He promised to see Dilly, and 
to try what his spiritual counsel would do. 

It was fine, with a light wind blowing, 
as he set out. He found the old woman 
pattering about the rocks, with an occa- 
sional. wary and anxious glance at the path 
above the cliff. 

“ Well, Dilly, what’s all this I’m hearing 
about you and the grand house you’re go- 
ing to in the village?” he cried, as she greet- 
ed him. “ Well, now, ’tis you are in luck— 
with a clock, so I’m hearing, hanging on 
the wall, and scores of brown jugs from 
Youghal on the dresser!” 

“Tis the terrible things they’re putting 
on me, father, altogether. I wouldn’t be 
wishful for them at all. It’s here I want 
to stay, in me own choice place.” 

“Nonsense, Dilly! Sure that ould ruin 
will be falling in on you before you know 
where you are. Let you do as Mrs. Gregg 
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wants, now, and you'll be as happy as the 
days are long!” 

Happy! She turned anguished eyes to 
his. Happy in there with the dry roads 
about her and the sea far away! Tears 
welled in her eyes. 

“ Let me be, father,” she pleaded. “ Let 
me be. It’s here—here where the wather do 
be crooning, and I lying asleep, and the 
music do be rising in the night—rising up 
to the stars, where they do be shining.” ~ 

She caught her breath. “ Never before 
had she spoken of her sea love and her sea 
sorrow. Maybe Father Kearney would be 
angered. She thought of the pale women 
who called to her over the waves, their dark 
eyes gleaming, and of the child folk she had 
seen dancing, one night in May, upon the 
sands. She ran down from the cottage to 
greet them, but as she came near a sort 
of mist, like the breath of the sea, enveloped 
them, and when it faded they were gone. 

Nevertheless, she had seen their faces 
and heard their laughter. The sea women’s 
children—her children! If she _went away, 
she would never see them 

She sat in a grief that crushed her while 
the priest talked, arguing, coaxing, persuad- 
ing. She heard ‘nothing. 

Gently he tried to soften the blow. 

“ Sure now, Dilly, it’s driving your own 
coach to the city of Cork you'll be next. 
There’s the riches of the world waiting for 
you over at the village!” 

So he rallied her, but her somber eyes 
met his without response. 

“Tt’s not wishing it I am,” she said; 
but how could she tell him all that lay in 
her heart. 

In the end, inevitably, he prevailed, and 
together they climbed the path, slippery 
now after rain. Together they put the bo- 
hereens and the fields behind them, the 
old woman walking very slowly, with a 
queer fluttering at her heart. Then they 
came to the Fort Road and the cottage in 
a by-lane, standing back from the road. 

As Katherine surveyed it, it justified her 
pride. Late roses clambered over the door, 
and there were cabbages and potatoes in 
plenty in the garden. In the kitchen a 
clock ticked against the wall, and a padded 
armchair stood over against the hearth. On 
the dresser were rows of crockery. The 
bed in the little room beyond was covered 
with a gay red quilt. 

The kettle was boiling, the table was set 
for tea. A wheaten loaf of noble propor- 
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tions graced the board, with a dish of honey 
butter and a bow! full of eggs — luxuries 
never to be bought with the profits made 
on dillisk. Why, then, did Dilly tremble so 
violently? Why did she leave her slice of 
well buttered bread untasted, and let her 
tea grow cold in the cup? 

“ Why, Dilly woman, you’re not eating, 
and you afther coming all the long road 
from the Bay! Drink up your tea, now. 
Sure, ’tisn’t wishing twas made with salt 
water you are?” 

“Tt’s the way I’m not wishful for it, 
father; but I’m to thank you kindly, all 
the same. And maybe if it was going back 
now I was? The sea will be lonesome!” 

Katherine looked at the priest in dismay. 

“ She is tired with the walk and wander- 
ing a bit in her mind,” he explained. He 
turned to Dilly. “Sure, ’tisn’t runnin’ 
away you'll be, when Mrs. Gregg is afther 
taking so much trouble for you? Stay here 
awhile, eating the beautiful eggs she’s 
brought you, and digging your own pota- 
toes out of the patch. I'll be over at the 
fort on Thursday, taking the children in 
the Catechism, and I'll be hungry. Mary 
Dwyer is away from me.” Mary was his 
housekeeper. “ I’d be grateful to ye, Dilly, 
for a cup of tea.” 

“ That was a splendid idea, Father Kear- 
ney!” Katherine was delighted as they 
walked back to the village together. 
“She'll be quite reconciled by Thursday. 
Once she settles in, she’ll be as happy as 
the day is long.” 

“Tis a pity she isn’t a cat!” he chuck- 
led. “A little butter on her paws would 
keep her to it nicely.” 

Then they talked of other things, and 
Dilly, for the moment, was forgotten. 


IV 


Wuy remember her? She had a world 
of pleasure and interest waiting for her 
there in the new cottage—cupboards to be 
explored, the contents of the dresser to be 
gloated over, the clock to be wound. How 
could she be lonely when it ticked against 
the wall? Katherine Gregg knew that Dil- 
ly had never possessed a clock, that she 
told the time by the sun; but she never 
knew that the steady tick, beating through 
the night, frayed the old woman’s over- 
wrought nerves. 

Dilly had heard the death watch once, 
and it was just like that—in the wall. Tick, 
tick, tick! She had heard it once only, all 
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through the night; but two days later a 
coffin was shouldered up the cliff, and she 
was alone in her cottage. That was many 
years ago, but the horror of it had never 
been forgotten. She thought of it now. 

Tick, tick! All night long, above the 
throb of a sullen sea—tick, tick—no other 
sound. How silent the sea was! Why 
wasn’t it speaking to her this night? Tick, 
tick! A laugh, a curse, a stumble in the 
darkness. Mother of God, what was that? 

With a shudder, Dilly came back to her 
surroundings. She saw the warm kitchen, 
dark now save for the light of the fire. Be- 
yond the lane was the road leading to the 
fort, people were passing by. How long 
had she been crouching there by the 
hearth? Silence closed on the road again. 
Terror-stricken, every faculty alert, strain- 
ing, listening, Dilly knew for the first time 
in her life what it was to be alone. 

Fear gripped her. She flung wide the 
door, she went out into the night. She was 
suffocating. In the sheltered lane, over- 
hung with trees, the air was muggy and 
thick. There was no crisp salt tang, but 
smells of rotting things, dead leaves. 

Tick, tick! Dilly crouched again by the 
fire. The sea was calling her. *Twas lone- 
some it was, and she not there! She could 
hear it moan, and it riding the Bay. The 
tide would be coming in, with little gurgles 
and suckings as it lapped the stones. Far 
away the curlew would be calling. Mother 
of Heaven, how still it was! She was afraid, 
afraid—and she was old! 

The hours drifted by, and still she hud- 
died over the fire. It was black on the 
hearth now, and she was very cold; but the 
sea women were calling her. Sweet and low 
their voices were in her ears, singing under 
the stars. And a little wind was rising 
above the sea, and the waves were white 
where they fringed the rocks. 

The road to the Bay was long, and the 
hill was against her all the way. She had 
had no food since yesterday — it seemed 
almost to choke her when she tried to swal- 
low it—but the miles fell away behind her 
as she proceeded steadily on. 

The hill rising to the brow of the cliff 
was very steep. The world was rushing 
under her feet. The singing of the women 
was drowned in the roaring of winds. She 
reeled, staggered, and fell. 

Up! Up! For the sea was lonesome, 
and it was sobbing in its sleep. 

Dilly reached the stile above the cliff. 
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Below her, steeped in the light of the wan- 
ing moon, stood the cottage with its ruined 
thatch, and with the sea pinks growing near 
the door. Her eyes were dim, and a great 
sob tore her throat. The song was rising 
up strong and clear. Far below, pale arms 


gleamed in the foam. 
“ Pulse of me heart, I’m coming, I’m 


coming!” 
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It was a great cry that rent the night as 
the world rushed once more under her feet 
and the wind roared and howled. 

Against the stones the little waves of the 
incoming tide sucked and chuckled, and far 
out on the waters a curlew was crying; but 
Dilly lay very still and quiet by the cot- 
tage door, with a tuft of sea pinks crushed 
in her hand. 
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HOW JUSTIN BROWN AND GIACINTA DELLAVALLE PREPARED 


FOR THEIR MARRIAGE 








T eleven o’clock in the morning of a 
spring day, auspicious with new- 
blown orange blossom in the gar- 

dens of the city, they were married at the 

American Consulate in Rome. 

It had been arranged that the wedding 
should be as private as possible. Besides 
those officially concerned—the bride and 
bridegroom, the consul and his clerk—there 
were only five witnesses. There was Gian- 
nini, the tenor; Mme. Ruiz, the tragé- 
dienne; Solano, the impresario; and Dan- 
iel Van Wyck, of the embassy. In other 
words, only five pairs of expertly observant 
and critical eyes marked the manner in 
which each looked at the other as the brief 
formality was concluded. 

Justin Brown raised his bride’s right 
hand to his lips, and for the moment they 
were facing each other—he, large, with a 
middle-aged solidity, and with traces of 
gray showing in his hair and his close- 
clipped mustache; she, slender, with a long, 
oval face that would have been demure 
but for the burning power of life that dwelt 
in it. It seemed to Van Wyck, at least, 
that in the regard of each was something 
challenging and defiant, as if they said to 
each other: 

“You think you know whom you have 
married, but you don’t!” 

It seemed that all the witnesses had some- 
what the same impression, for there was a 
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perceptible pause ere the group of them 
pressed forward with their felicitations. 
Justin Brown marked it, and, catching the 
eye of Van Wyck, smiled slightly, as men 
smile when they share an understanding. 
He had read into that pause the meaning 
which he attributed, without resentment, 
to all his wife’s friends—the sense that this 
vivid, brilliant creature, in her marriage 
with him, was adding another eccentricity 
to the list of her caprices and adventures. 
She, who had mastered her world — the 
world of which the theater and its art are 
the center, in every great capital of Europe 
—she, whose personality and power had 
been the inspiration of masterpieces, was 
stepping down from a pedestal when she 
married him, the conventional figure of a 
rich American. 

Van Wyck, his friend, returned the smile 
a little doubtfully. He knew what lay be- 
hind the challenge and defiance of that look 
of the bridegroom’s; but he had seen the 
same look upon the bride’s face, and he 
did not know what lay behind that. He 
went forward in his turn to congratulate 
the pair. 

The bride gave him her long, pale hand. 
As he bent to kiss it, the beautiful, delicate 
bibelot of a thing, which had rested in his 
as meaninglessly as a hand of stone, seemed 
of a sudden to come alive. There was a 
pressure, a thrill of significance; she was 
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making of the conventional gesture a greet-- 
ing individual and friendly. 

Surprised, he stood upright and looked 
at her. 

“ Signora,” he began, but he went on in 
English. ‘“ My friend is a very happy man, 
and I am glad that you have in him the 
means of much happiness for yourself.” 

The face before him changed. With the 
others she had been nervously gay, laugh- 
ingly voluble; but now the beautiful eyes 
seemed to soften to a tender solemnity. 
Her hand still lay in his. 

“T know you are his friend,” she said 
in her mellow contralto voice; “ and all his 
friends shall be dear to me. You were 
with him last night—no?” 

“ Yes, I was with him,” he smiled. “ He 
was tidying up his life, to make it all ready 
for you to enter.” 

She returned his smile, but rather as if 
she smiled at some thought or memory that 
he had aroused. 

“ Me, too,” she answered. “I tidied up 
—everything!” 

And then Justin Brown was standing 
over them, hat and gloves in hand. She 
turned and moved toward him. 

“Stop flirting with my wife, Van!” he 
laughed. “The car’s waiting. Besides, 
you'll get plenty more chances.” 

There were handshakings, farewells in 
three languages, and Van Wyck, from the 
steps of the consulate, saw the great limou- 
sine sweep away. With the cosmopolitan 
theatrical folk, his fellow witnesses, about 
him, he stood and watched it out of sight. 
The newly married pair were to leave that 
night for Venice, he knew; but how far 
would they travel, he wondered, upon the 
path of their “ tidied ” lives, ere each should 
learn the meaning of that look upon the 
face of the other? 


THE night before, returning from an of- 
ficial dinner, Van Wyck had called in upon 
his friend at his hotel. He had found the 
bridegroom of the morrow at his writing 
table, signing the last of a little heap of 
typewritten letters that lay before him. 
An electric reading lamp beside him was 
the only light in the room. It threw strong- 
ly into relief the broad, bent back, the shirt- 
sleeved arms of industry, and all the man’s 
attitude of businesslike concentration upon 
the matter in hand. 

“ Come in, Van—come in!” he called, as 
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Van Wyck paused in the doorway. “ I’ve 
just finished.” 

Van Wyck pitched his overcoat and 
opera hat upon a couch, and strolled to the 
light of the lamp. He took a cigarette 
from the open box beside it, and glanced 
down, with the permitted freedom of an 
intimate, at the letters. 

“ You're really doing it, then?” he ques- 
tioned, as he took a light. 

“Course I’m doing it!” declared the 
other. ‘“ Cutting. out the whole thing— 
hide, horns, and tail! Here!” He sought 
among the pile of letters and selected one. 
“ That’s to Glennam, my lawyer. Read 
it, if you like, and you'll see whether I’m 
doing it or not!” 

Van Wyck took the sheets and read them. 
The letter detailed and confirmed to 
Brown’s lawyers the contents of others he 
was sending to his firm in Wall Street, to 
his brokers, his bank, and so forth, with 
instructions to see that effect was given to 
them. It was an ordered, succinct, and 
explicit document, a masterly example of 
clear business thinking and unequivocal 
expression; and by it its author put into 
train a machinery that would strip him of 
every business interest he possessed. 

His membership in his firm, his various 
directorships, and all investments which in- 
volved his personal participation in the en- 
terprises they concerned—all these he dis- 
posed of. Even his house on Fifth Avenue 
was to be sold. Coolly, expertly, and effec- 
tively he had taken all the steps to make 
himself not only an idle man, but a home- 
less one. 

“See?” he said, as Van Wyck laid the 
sheets down. “ That’s clear enough for 
you, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes,” Van Wyck replied slowly. “ All 
you’ve got to do now is to change your 
name and your religion, and you can call 
it a day.” 

He moved toward a table that carried a 
glass and decanter. Justin Brown pushed 
a bell button, and the secretary who trav- 
eled with him appeared. 

“T’ve_ signed these,” said Brown. 
“ Please get them mailed right away.” 

The youth nodded and proceeded to 
gather up the papers. Van Wyck, glass 
in hand, found himself watching him. The 
secretary had typed the letters, of course, 
knew their purport, and had no doubt read 
into them the news of the approaching end 
of his employment. 
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“ Butchered to make a Roman wedding 
day,” misquoted Van Wyck to himself. 
“That’s one person who will hate her, 
anyhow!” 

The youth retired, closing the door after 
him. Justin Brown swung round in his 
chair, threw his great arms wide, and 
yawned voluptuously. 

“ That’s done!” he cried. “ There’s no 
going back from that. Hand me a drink, 
you stickit ambassador, and stop looking 
as if you were at a funeral!” 

Van Wyck poured a drink and carried it 
across to him. He was genuinely puzzled. 
He had heard his friend speak of “ retir- 
ing,” but of nothing so radical as this. The 
man seemed actually buoyant and rejuve- 
nated, as if, instead of stultifying his life’s 
work and terminating his career, he had cut 
adrift from a grievous burden. 

“No, there’s no going back from that, 
I suppose,” he agreed. He dropped into 
the nearest easy chair. ‘“ You said you 


were going to do it, and you’ve done it; 
but you never told me wy.” 

“ Ah!” Justin Brown drank and set his 
glass down. The light of the reading lamp 
was full upon his strong, pleasant face, and 


he frowned through it in an effort to see his 
friend more clearly. “No,” he agreed 
thoughtfully; “I never told you why.” 

There was a space of silence. Van Wyck 
waited. Brown seemed fallen deep in 
thought. 

“ Did you ever think,” he asked abrupt- 
ly, “ why I’m marrying Giacinta?” 

“Oh, well!” Van Wyck moved uncom- 
fortably in his chair. “ Why shouldn’t 
you? She’s a famous and brilliant—” 

“Famous and brilliant be damned!” 
cried Justin Brown violently. “ I’m marry- 
ing her because I love her, and she’s marry- 
ing me because she loves me. Nobody ever 
was in love with me before, and I thank 
God that it’s happened to me at last; and 
now I’ve got it, I’m going to do my best to 
keep it!” 

“ Still—” began Van Wyck, but Brown 
interrupted again. 

“Listen!” he said. ‘“ When a woman 
marries a man, what happens to her? Most 
generally she shucks off half her own life 
and comes into his. Things are so fixed in 
this world that usually she gains by it. She 
gets more fun, more chances to be alive, 
and more comfort and security. And she 
ought to, too, seeing all that she gives for 
it; but how much more of all those things 
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does Giacinta get by hooking up with me? 
By the Lord, she gets less of ’em!” 

Van Wyck did not attempt to oppose his 
friend’s vehemence. 

“Did I ever tell you how I met her 
first?” Brown went on. “ It was in Paris, 
you know. A Frenchman took me along 
to the house of a friend of his, where he 
was going to meet Léon Herbert—the 
dramatist, you know; the fellow who wrote 
‘La Guerre Eternelle.’ In Paris they treat 
Herbert like a kind of royalty. It’s as good 
as the Legion of Honor to have him nod to 
you on the boulevard. Well, he was there, 
looking like a kind of heavenly lion with 
his long yellow hair and beard; and all the 
senators and deputies and poets and women 
were frothing around him. There were 
about a million other celebrities there, but 
none of them counted when Herbert was 
around, and they didn’t even act jealous— 
he was as big as all that. Me, I wasn’t 
even visible to the naked eye; and then 
there was a sort of stirring around the door, 
and somebody came in. 

“* Look!’ said the Frenchman who was 
with me. He was all excited. ‘ Look! 
Here’s the Dellavalle!’ 

“The crowd parted and made way, and 
the host and hostess crushed forward to 
meet her—and in came Giacinta. I’d never 
even heard her name before. She was all 
in black—a misty kind of black that made 
her look as if she was dressed in smoke. 
She was walking in that royal way of hers, 
and smiling; but it wasn’t just the looks 
and style of her that made the whole com- 
pany sit up and take notice. It was—well, 
it was as if we’d all been dead before, and 
some one had touched us and brought us 
to life. Just by coming into the room she 
had done that. They were all around her 
in a minute, Léon Herbert among them. 
He kissed her hand, and she spared him 
the second half of a smile that an old white- 
whiskered senator had had the first half 
of. A fat Jewish banker said something 
that made her laugh, and the whole room 
laughed with her—even I and the others 
who hadn’t heard what had been said. 

“ Well, after a bit, the host and I fought 
our way near enough for him to introduce 
me. Léon Herbert was talking to her at 
the time, but that didn’t make any differ- 
ence. We all looked about the same size to 
her, I guess. She turned from him to me 
in a moment, and her eyes were full on my 
face. I shall never forget that first time. 
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It was like having a pure white searchlight 
switched on to you, driving through your 
clothes and your bank roll and your man- 
ners, and all the rest of the things a man 
hidés himself with, right in to the real plain 
you. It was only for a second; but I tell 
you that I held my breath till the verdict 
came. Then she smiled, and I knew it was 
‘not guilty.’ 

“ ¢ You shall take me to have some cham- 

e,’ she said. 

“ Well, after that, you can guess how it 
went. I booked a stall at the theater for 
the run of the piece, and I got to be a regu- 
lar salon hound for the sake of meeting her 
now and again. I know now—I didn’t be- 
fore—what it’s like to be a boy of twenty 
bewitched by some one out of reach. It’s 
worth something to know that. When she 
left Paris, I followed her to Vienna. It 
was the same there—the earth was just 
made for her to tread under foot. There 
was a morganatically inclined pig of an 
archduke who used to disfigure her neigh- 
borhood, and I was near murdering him 
once or twice; but it was owing to him— 
to my getting crazy jealous of the poor 
stiff—that at last I spoke to her. And to- 
morrow we’re going to be married!” 

He broke off for some seconds and stared 
at Van Wyck as if in sheer amazement at 
the fact. 

“ Married to-morrow!” he repeated 
slowly, and recaptured the thread of his 
discourse. “ Is she to come out of all that 
splendor and interest and success to be the 
wife of a man who spends his days in Wall 
Street? She is mot/ Maybe we have play 
writers and poets and all that in the States 
as good as they have over here. We might 
even have better ones; but where am / go- 
ing to find them? No, Van—here’s where 
she belongs, and here’s where she shall stay. 
The only life I can take her away to isn’t 
fit for her. All I can do for her is to give 
her her own life in all its fullness, and 
share it with her. So now you know!” 

He nodded to drive home his words. 
Van Wyck rose and came forward to help 
himself to another cigarette. 

“ And you haven’t told her?” he asked. 
“You haven’t discussed it with her? She’s 
marrying you to-morrow, still thinking that 
you'll take her home to New York?” 

“ No—I haven’t told her,” replied Justin 
Brown. “I don’t talk about my gifts be- 
fore I make them. Hold on a minute, Van. 
I always ring her up to say good night.” 











He turned again to the table, took the © 
telephone, and spoke the number of Gia- ~ 
cinta’s hotel into it. 

“Is that the Regina?” he called. “Put ~ 
me through to the Signorina Dellavalle.” 

He leaned upon the table, the receiver © 
at his ear, while the connection was made. 

“ Hello! Mr. Brown speaking! Please — 
tell the signorina that I am at the tele- © 
phone. What? Can’t hear you. Say that ~ 
again. Out? Are you sure? Do you know © 
where she has gone? All right! Please tell © 
her, when she returns, that I rang up. © 
Good night!” 

He replaced the earpiece. i: 

“ She’s out,” he said. “ What’s the time, ~ 
Van?” c 

Van Wyck looked at his watch. . 

“Quarter to one,” he said. “I’m off.” — 

Justin Brown nodded absently. 4 

“Tt ‘ll be some sort of farewell party,” ~ 
he said. “ She’s been to about forty of ’em ~ 
already. Hope she won’t be very tired in — 
the morning. I shall be, if I don’t get to 
bed pretty soon.” a 

“ T’ll come in and have coffee with you 
and get you in order,” promised Van Wyck, ~ 
picking up his hat and coat. “So long, 
Romeo!” 

Ill 


Justin Brown had guessed rightly—it 
was a “sort of farewell party” that had ~ 
taken his Giacinta forth and was detaining ~ 
her so late; but it was a party of her own 
making. She, too, had a need to come to ~ 
her wedding with no claims from the past. 

She paid off and dismissed her cab in the © 
still thronged Corso, the street that is the ~ 
spinal cord of Rome. She was well enough ~ 
known, in face and name, to be in danger ~ 
of recognition, and to-night she was unwill- 
ing to be stared at or acclaimed. She wore 
a cloak that concealed her figure, and a = 
small and modest hat. 4 

Besides, it is to be remembered that she © 
was a great actress. The cabman saluted ~ 
the regal-looking lady he had driven from ~ 
the Regina, turned his horse, and moved — 
off; and forthwith the regal lady vanished. ~ 
The cloaked figure that passed onward on © 
foot among the groups upon the sidewalk ~ 
was suddenly humble and insignificant, — 
limping a little, and moving with bowed 
head and an elderly droop to the shoulders. 

To the gallants of the street, to clerks 
and shopboys alert for the chance of ad- 
venture, she was simply invisible, a shape 
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of no promise or allurement. Shrouded 
thus from mishap, she took her way along 
a side street that led down to the neighbor- 
hood of the Pantheon. 

Peering carefully in the insufficient light 
of a street lamp, she verified the number of 
a tall, shabby house, entered, and mounted 
by the noisy wooden stair to the fourth 
landing. A window in the well of the stair- 
case made the place a shade less than pit 
black, and here she cast off the disguise of 
her stoop and limp. Slender, serene, and 
upright, with her cloak flowing loose from 
her shoulders, she showed herself by the 
light within the flat to the woman who 
opened to her knock. 

“Ts Signor Cattani at home?” she in- 
quired. “I wish to speak to him. I am 
Signorina Dellavalle.” 

She spoke with calm assurance, and with 
just that civility which the served keep for 
their servants. The woman stood staring. 

“Eh?” she exclaimed after a moment. 
“ You are the Signorina Dellavalle?” 

Giacinta smiled. Her name and presence 
had often before overwhelmed such people 
as this. 

“Yes, yes,” she answered, with a mild 
impatience. “ The signore is in? I wish 
to see him.” 

Still the woman, blocking the doorway 
as she stood, seemed to hesitate. Her back 
was to the light, and she was to be seen 
only as a vague effect of slattern lines. 
Then she moved aside. 

“ Yes,” she said abruptly. 
see him, then!” 

Giacinta entered. The passage within 
the door was unlighted, but farther along 
it the door of a lit room stood ajar and 
spilled forth a certain illumination. The 
place was squalid and airless, with bare 
boards under foot and stains of damp upon 
the plaster of the walls. It was pervaded 
by that strange and distinctive odor, as of 
crude cookery, old clothes, and human 
sweat, which is the breath of poverty. 

The woman closed the door to the land- 
ing and thrust past her. 

“ Come!” she said curtly. 
see him. He’s in here.” 

She paused by the half open door whence 
the light issued forth, and stood aside to 
let Giacinta pass in. 

As the latter entered, she glanced at the 
woman, and saw her plainly for the first 
time, as she stood staring at the visitor from 
a pale, black-browed face whose hostility 
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had yet something ironical and mocking in 
it. Giacinta had not time to mark it fur- 
ther, for a man who sat at a table within. 
the room—sprawled at it, rather, for his 
arms were folded upon it, and his head was 
bowed upon them—looked up and spoke. 

“Who the devil’s that?” he demanded. 

Giacinta turned toward him, and at the 
same instant the door was drawn to behind 


her. 
IV 


THE room was miserable—an apt goal 
to be reached by the passage without—and 
the man fitted it as a snail fits its shell. 
He slouched staring at her, both arms still 
folded on the table, his coatless chest sunk- 
en against its edge; and as he stared, blink- 
ing to clear his eyes, his head swayed in 
drunken nods. 

She stood, surveying him, her face im- 
passive and grave. His own was blotched 
and bloated with his dissipation, but it was 
possible to trace in it the almost obliterated 
remains of a sanguine vitality and a reck- 
less strength. Before him, on the table, 
stood a brandy bottle and a couple of dirty 


glasses. 

“ Who—who is it?” he asked again. 

He lifted a wavering hand and tried to 
clear the fog from before his eyes. 

“Tt is I, Gian,” she answered. “ It is I 
—Giacinta.” 

“Eh?” The name sank slowly through 
his turbid senses. He lifted his head with 
a jerk. “Giacinta! Per Baccho! Who— 
who let you in here?” 

“Oh, the woman who opens your door,” 
she answered. “ What does it matter? I 
came to see if there is anything I can do 
for you, Gian, for I am going away from 
Rome to-morrow.” 

“Going away! Where are you going?” 

She moved forward to the table, pulled 
out a chair, and sat down opposite to him. 

“ Oh, far away from here,” she answered. 
“ Perhaps—very likely—lI shall never come 
back. To all the others, to all my friends, 
I have said good-by. The last evening of 
all I have kept+to say good-by to you, 
Gian; for you were the first of all my 
friends.” 

“H-m!” He considered that with 
drunken solemnity. “ First, eh? Well, 
have some brandy!” 


He poured himself a staggering drink of 
the spirit, clattering the bottle against the 
glass. Clutching the glass with both hands, 

















he managed to steer it to his mouth, and 
took a draft. With a deep sigh he set it 
down again. After a moment or so he 
turned upon her eyes which for the while 
saw and had intelligence. 

“ Where are you going?” he asked. 

He spoke, albeit with an uncertain 
tongue, in the tone of one who has a right 
to compel an answer. Giacinta answered 
as one who acknowledges a duty of un- 
questioning obedience. 

“To New York, I think,” she said; and 
added, after a little pause: “ I am going to 
be married to-morrow, Gian.” 

“* Married!” He looked up quickly at 
that. “ To—to an American?” 

She nodded. 

“ Millionaire, of course?” 

She nodded again. He laughed a brief 
snort of laughter. 

“T could have married you myself once 
upon a time, Giacinta mia!” 

“ Easily, Gian,” she answered compos- 
edly. “Once upon a time, you needn’t 
even have married me.” 

He grinned, and stopped short in his 
grin to empty his glass. He reached again 
for the bottle, but she put out her hand to 
arrest him. - 

“ Must you, Gian?” she asked. 

His outstretched arm had fallen motion- 
less at the light impact of her fingers, but 
he flung them from him with an oath, and 
snatched the bottle to him. 

“Must I?” he cried. ‘“ Yes, I must! 
What else have I got? The artists I made, 
the great players that I put together, brick 
by brick and tone by tone? You, too— 
yes, deny it if you like, but you, too—” 

“ T don’t deny it, Gian,” she interrupted, 
but he swept on. 

“My old theater at Venice—what was 
it? It was a factory for making artists out 
of marionettes. Think of them — Paolo 
Rubino, Teresa Bassi, you, and all the rest. 
Where are they now? And I and my the- 
ater—where are we? A fool throws a ciga- 
rette into a wastebasket, and that is the end 
of us. And you ask me if I must—Dio/” 

He gulped at his tumbler, set it down 
with a crash, and dropped his face again 
upon his arms. 

She did not rise or speak, but sat un- 
moving, gazing at the disheveled head upon 
the table before her. Many thoughts were 
hers. She had been the only child of an 
undistinguished professor at the University 
of Padua, her native place. Her father had 
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deemed it both economical and seemly that ~ 
his motherless daughter should bound her 
aspirations by the four walls of her home. 
His own esthetic needs were sufficiently — 
catered for by the gossip of the professors’ 
table in the Café Pedrocchi. His percep- ~ 
tions were blunted to the physical and tem- 
peramental qualities of the girl who was 
growing to womanhood under his eyes. 

Loneliness, dire monotony, and a galling, — 
wounding poverty had been her portion in ~ 
those years. A run on the steam tram to 
Fusina and a trip across to Venice, there 
to wander afoot and look at the shop win- 
dows and the tourists, made red-letter days 
of relief and delight. 

It was upon such a day that Gian Cat- 
tani had first marked her. His boast that 
he was a maker of players was not all idle. 
Though he was an indifferent actor him- 
self, he had an extraordinary gift for dis- 
cerning and developing latent gifts of tal- 
ent, mimicry, and temperament. He saw ~ 
the beauty that was presently to flash forth 
in the thin girl, her carriage, her tensity 
and strength. Seizing an occasion when 
she was leaning upon the balustrade of a 
little humpbacked bridge, he had ranged | 
alongside of her, and had deftly maneu- 
vered himself into conversation with her. 

That evening, in Padua, the professor 
had first sworn, then fallen silent, then 
wept in panic horror. He did everything 
except go to the police, for that would have 
involved scandal. The carabinieri, the 
swift and efficient gendarmes of Italy, 
would have laid hands on her in a couple 
of hours; but he held his peace, and died 
nine years later without seeing his daughter 
again. 

In those years, Gian Cattani had made 
of his glowworm a star. She recalled it all 
now. He had been a personable enough 
man then, though he had already begun to 
drink—long in the leg, with a high and gal- 
lant carriage — and she had adored him, 
had shamelessly, blatantly worshiped him. 
She had worked desperately to develop 
those qualities in herself that he seemed 
to value. She had imitated him, his ges- 
tures, his attitudes, as a boy models him- 
self upon his hero. And Cattani, know- 
ing it, had spared her. That was the chief 
wonder. 

She rose, and took from the bag upon 
her wrist a roll of notes bound together 
with a rubber band. She laid them on the 
table, and went around to him. 
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“ Gian,” she said, her hand on his shoul- 
der—“ Gian, wake up and say good-by. I 
am going now, Gian.” 

She shook him. His head rolled to and 
fro loosely, but he did not answer. His 
breathing was harsh and deep. The raw 
brandy had done its work at last. This, 
then, was to be her farewell, not only to 
Gian Cattani, but to all the life that had 
been hers! 7 


THERE was no bell in the room, so she 
was obliged to go to the door and call. 
From a kitchen farther down the 
the opening of its door emitted a blast of 
the odors of the place—there appeared the 
woman who had let her in. 

“Yes?” she inquired ungraciously. 

“TI must be going now,” said Giacinta. 
“T think you should see what you can do 
for your master. Will you kindly let me 
out?” 

The woman looked from her to the 
sprawling man, and back again, scowlingly. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded 
harshly. “ He’s not my master!” 


“ Well, whatever he is,” began Giacinta 


patiently. 

The woman cut her short. 

“ Padrone, per esempio! Master, in- 
deed! He’s my husband, and I’m his 
wife!” 

“ Eh?” Giacinta exclaimed with surprise. 
“ Gian’s—you are Gian’s wife?” 

The woman flamed. She was a sturdy, 
thickset creature, with the face of a shrew 
and the voice of a peasant. Gian’s judg- 
ment, then, had failed him at last. He 
might have had her, Giacinta, for the tak- 
ing, with all she stood for of understanding, 
of capacity to help and stimulate and 
charm; and this was what he had chosen. 

“Yes, his wife!” shouted the woman. 
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“ And whose wife are you, I’d like to know? 
You can come here with your airs and 
graces, and wrinkle your nose because you 
smell my cooking pots, but who has taken 
the risk of marrying you? Men are fools, 
but they aren’t such fools as that! And 
so you come sneaking here after my Gian!” 

There was the authentic note of jealousy 
in her wrath. Giacinta raised a soothing 
hand. 

“TI came to say good-by to him,” she 
said quietly. “ He was very good to me 
long ago; and I came to-night, because to- 
morrow I am to be married.” 

It was strange that she should feel so 
triumphant in having this answer for the 
virago. The other stared at her. 

“ So Gian will never see me again,” went 
on Giacinta. “ Does that satisfy you?” 

The woman grunted. Giacinta was not 
an actress for nothing. When she spoke to 
be believed, truth was evident upon her 
lips. 

“ Oh, well!” conceded the woman grudg- 
ingly. “Since that’s it, may you have a 
good husband and strong children! All of 
mine are—” 

She ceased to speak and gazed curious- 
ly, yet with understanding, at Giacinta’s 
face; for upon that blessing there burned 
in it something holier than gladness and 
stronger than passion. 


Giacinta went homeward through the 
dark streets, forgetting to stoop and drag 
her foot. She, too, had sealed the past into 
its tomb, and went eagerly toward her des- 
tiny, her new life. She was bringing to 
Justin Brown not a figure of mere glamour, 
a posture and a name, but a wife. 

And that is why, each carrying a secret 
gift with which to endow the other, they 
exchanged that strange look of challenge 
and defiance. 





MAPS 


I po not wish to know 

Where white prows go; 

I'll find the folded sea, the high, calm hill, 
The valleys of red roofs, the mill— 

T'll find them all in time. I'll find my way; 
But with a map I always go astray. 


So very small, so very few, 
Are all the ports I journey to, 
Maps cannot sight them, nor the crew. 


Kathryn White Ryan 
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A WESTERN STORY OF STRONG MEN AND STRENUOUS DAYS 


By Dane Coolidge 
Author of “The Desert Trail,” “Lost Wagons,” etc. 


RE is a feud between the big ranchmen along Chugwater Creek, in Wyoming, and settlers 
who, the ranchmen charge, have “nested” on their land to steal their cattle. 








Major 


Ranchester, owner of the Circle Dot, and Afton Cunningham, manager of the Seven D's, 
with their formidable henchman, Bill Dhue, and an army of cowboys, drive a great herd over the 
patches of land claimed by two of the settlers, Levi Heminway and Phi Yaples, trampling down 
their pasture and carrying off their stock. Two more alleged “ nesters,” Klein and Murray, are 
found murdered—a crime for which Bill Dhue is generally held responsible. 

Yaples swears revenge, and calls on Heminway to join in killing Ranchester; but he and his 
son, Eddie Yaples, get into a quarrel with the Heminways which comes near bloodshed. 
From his loud prayers and frequent exhortations Levi Heminway has got the nickname of 


the Preacher. 


VIIl 


HE fight with the Heminways had 
roused so much bad blood that Ya- 
ples’s plan to kill Ranchester was 

forgotten —or perhaps Yaples made the 
fracas an excuse to back out; but when 
Webb, still half stunned by the blow that 
Yaples had given him, began to mutter 
threats against Eddie, the Preacher turned 
to Prairie Rose. 

“ Look what you’ve done—and all over 
nothing!” he said severely. “God only 
knows where this trouble will end. Why 
couldn’t you keep your place, instead of 
bringing on this quarrel and getting your 
brother hurt?” 

Prairie Rose hung her head, though her 
eyes flashed back a look that argued her 
still unrepentant. 

“ Why, yes, Rose dear,” chided her 
mother, “I almost thought for a moment 
there might be some truth in what he said. 
Why should you become so angry, and 
threaten to kill Eddie, when he spoke as 
he did of Mr. Ranchester? Surely you are 
not friendly to him?” 

“Of course not,” denied Rose, winking 
fast. 

“Then why,” demanded the Preacher, 
“ did you try to divert them, and get them 
to go down and kill Cunningham?” 


Besides his two grown sons, Webb and Lester, his household includes a girl, Prairie 
Rose, Mrs. Heminway’s daughter by a former marriage. 





“ Because I hate him!” she answered — 
tartly. 

““What—hate Mr. Cunningham enough 
to want those men to kill him? That isn’t 
very Christian, Prairie Rose.” 

“TI don’t care!” she burst out. “ I’d like 
to kill him myself. He insulted me, the 
big, gawking brute!” 

“Well, well!” commented Heminway. 
“Why didn’t you tell me of this before? 
In what way did he offend you, Prairie 
Rose?” 

“ None of your business!” she screamed, 
suddenly stamping her foot and looking him 
straight in the eye. “I guess I don’t have 
to tell you everything. You leave me 
alone, or I'll get up on my horse and go 
off and never come back!” 

“Oh, no, Rose dear!” protested her 
mother gently. 

The Preacher strode gloomily away with- 
out replying to the girl’s threat. There 
were times when he found his whole family 
in revolt—except, of course, his wife—and 
the peacemaking he left to her. 

“ You’re tired, Rosie dear,” soothed her 
mother. “ Just lie down now and put this 
wet handkerchief on your head.” 

“No, I’m not!” exclaimed Prairie Rose 
petulantly. “Oh, come on—let’s finish up 
this fence!” 

She picked up the hammer and ran back 
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to her work, while the Preacher gazed after 
her, astonished. 

As she hammered in the staples, she 
asked herself the same question—why had 
she tried to shield Ranchester? It was not 
because she hated Cunningham enough to 
kill him herself. That was only a con- 
venient excuse. It was because—well, be- 
cause Ranchester was a gentleman. He 
killed men, to be sure, and he cursed and 
blasphemed and dared God to strike him 
dead, but—well, somehow she felt he was a 
gentleman. 

He had spoken very gently to her—that 
is, except when he called her a hell-cat; 
but it was something more than that. Per- 
haps—and she paused—perhaps it was Bill 
Dhue who had persuaded her against her 
will. He had told her about the widows 
and orphans, and the presents Ranchester 
gave them for Christmas. Surely a man 
who would do that would not hire men 
killed! That would only be making more 
orphans. 

Bill Dhue had told about the horse that 
Ranchester had killed rather than leave it 
where it would suffer. He had killed the 


horse himself, instead of hiring somebody 


else to do it. Didn’t that prove that if he 
wanted the settlers killed, he would come 
in and do it himself? 

There was nobody else, then, but Cun- 
ningham who would hire such murdering 
done. Prairie Rose hammered a staple 
viciously, and with every blow she struck 
she wished it was Cunningham’s head. Be- 
cause she was poor, he thought he could 
insult her; but next time he tried—she 
smashed the staple flat with one blow of 
her hammer. 

A posse of deputy sheriffs came through 
from the railroad that evening, and Ran- 
chester was there with the rest. The under- 
sheriff had deputized him, along with half 
his cowboys, and Prairie Rose saw him as 
he passed. If he saw her, he gave no sign 
of it, though he glanced for a moment at 
the Preacher. Then they went on over to 
Murray’s, where the coroner held an in- 
quest, and the next morning they rode 
down to Klein’s. 

Three days afterward they came back, 
and, as he passed the place where they 
were working, Ranchester stopped and 
looked the fence over. It was almost fin- 
ished. Still attired in men’s chaps, Prairie 
Rose was helping to swing the gate. He 
looked at them all, and just for a moment 
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his eyes seemed to dwell on her; but he 
rode on without speaking. 

Remembering all she had done for him, 
Prairie Rose gazed after him resentfully. 
Then she glanced down at her clothes and 
her wire-scarred hands, and struck away 
the angry tears. 

The gate was nearly finished when, look- 

ing down the road, the Preacher turned 
and picked up his gun. At the turn of 
the creek he had seen Phi Yaples’s horse, 
and presently the man came riding up to 
them. 
“ This is a public way,” he shouted, cast- 
ing a rancorous glance at the Preacher, and 
glaring malevolently at Webb. “ Open 
that there gate, or by grab you'll be sorry 
fer it!” 

“Yes, and you close it,” came back 
Webb, “ or you'll be sorry!” 

“I don’t want no trouble,” replied Ya- 
ples, closing the gate. “I shore do despise 
this danged bickering, and I got more im- 
portant business than chewing the rag with 
you folks. Did you see that man Ranches- 
ter go past? Well, now, what d’ye think 
of the law that will let a man like that be 
deputized to hunt fer Bill Dhue? Ain’t 
he the very man that hired him and told 
him p’intedly who to shoot? And then he 
comes up hyer to ketch him! Jest as I 
told you, the next morning after the killing, 
Bill Dhue was buying the drinks up in 
Casper, a hundred and sixty miles away. 
Of course, there’s his alibi; but you cain’t 
fool me—I know! I seen his tracks up at 
Murray’s, and I seen ’em down at Klein’s; 
and that’s something I savvy—tracks. Bill 
Dhue throws a long, slim track—I’ve tuk 
note of it many a time—and I know he’s 
the guilty man. It’s his tracks, and I know 
it, and I ain’t going to wait fer Bill Dhue 
to come back and kill me. You kin sing 
psa’ms and pray, if so be you want to; but 
I’m going to do something—now!” 

“ For instance?” jeered Webb. 

Yaples looked back at young Heminway 
and laughed. 

“You wait,” he said. “I'll show you. 
They kin crowd me jest so fer, and then— 
look out, everybody! You think you’re 
smart as hell, building that fence!” He 
laughed again and slapped his leg, as if 
chuckling at some unseen joke. “ You 
wait! That’s all I'll say.” 

He threw the spurs into his horse and 
went galloping off up the road, taking the 
short cut to Thunder Mountain Station. 














Two days later, just as dusk was falling, 
he came clattering up to Heminway’s 
house. 

“ You old billy goat!” he yelled, shaking 
his fist at the Preacher, and swaying about 
drunkenly in the saddle. “ What did I tell 
ye about that gate? This is a public road, 
understan’? You ain’t got no right to 
fence it! So you take down that gate, un- 
derstan’? If you don’t, I'll git an ax and 
chop it down!” 

“Well, we'll talk about that in the 
morning,” answered Heminway. “I don’t 
want to have any argument.” 

“Tt won’t be no argument with me,” 
threatened Yaples. “It ‘ll be a straight 
killing—that’s all! I’ve tuk enough off of 
you and all the rest of these Hoosiers that 
try to tell me what to do! Take a look 
at that knife!” 

He jerked out an open jackknife, and 
brandished it before their eyes. Hemin- 
way reached back for his gun. The knife 
blade was covered with blood. 

“ T’ll cut your danged heart out,” raved 
Yaples, “ if you give me any more of yore 
lip!” 

The Preacher stood silent, with his gun 
resting across his arm. Yapies regarded 
him insolently. 

“I’m a free-born American citizen!” he 
asserted. “I’m a fighter—my folks is all 
fighters. I do what I danged please, and 
you nor nobody else cain’t keep me from 
gitting my rights. See that blood?” he de- 
manded, holding the knife where he could 
look at it. ‘“ That’s Ranchester’s! I cut 
his damned heart out!” 

He straightened up in his saddle and 
jabbed the knife down his bootleg. 

“T’m going to bring in sheep, too!” he 
announced. 

“ Sheep!” echoed Heminway. 

Yaples began to laugh, slapping his leg 
and whooping discordantly. 

“ Yes, sheep!” he said. “If you don’t 
happen to like it, you kin pack up yore 
things and go. I'll l’arn you to fence me 
out!” 

“ Well, don’t you bring in any sheep 
warned Heminway. “I won’t be respon- 
sible for what happens.” 

“T’ll take the responsibility,” chuckled 
Yaples. “ They cain’t no man tell me what 
to do!” 

“Very well,” replied Heminway; “ but 
you shut that gate after you, or I'll fill you 
full of buckshot!” 
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“ [ll sheep you down to the rocks!” re- 
torted Yaples. “ What good will yore 
fence be to you then? Kin you feed yore 
cows and all them range hawses on a quar- 
ter section of grass? I ‘low you'll be mov- 
ing, right soon!” 

“You’re drunk!” answered Heminway 
contemptuously. 

“ Oh, I’m drunk, am I?” cackled Yaples, 
turning to leer at the family, who stood 
looking on with frightened eyes. “ You 
think I’m drunk, do you, hey? Well, you 
wait, that’s all I say. When you see the 
sheep coming in—” 

He turned and rode away, laughing. 


IX 


“ He’s crazy!” exclaimed Heminway, as — 
Yaples galloped off down the road, flinging 
the gate open and leaving it defiantly. 
“The cattlemen would kill him and his 
sheep!” a 

“Oh, he must be,” shuddered Rose. ~ 
“Was that blood on his knife? I don’t ~ 
believe he really killed him!” 

“Tl bet he did,” spoke up Webb. 
“What do you think he went down there ~ 
for? Didn’t he say all the time he’d kill” © 
Ranchester?”’ 

“Then somebody ought to go back 
there,” she burst out anxiously. “ Come 
on—perhaps he needs help!” 

“ You stay here!” ordered the Preacher. 
“Tf he’s dead, he’s dead. Remember, he 
brought it on himself.” 

“ But he might be wounded, on the trail 
somewhere. Let Webb go—I guess he’s 
human!” 

“No, you stay here!” repeated Hemin- 
way. “ Let the Lord’s will be done.” 

Prairie Rose obeyed, though she would 
not believe that the Lord had struck Ran- 
chester dead. Every morning and night, 
at morning and evening prayers, and three 
times a day at grace, the Preacher prayed 
God to strike him dead; but each time, 
while he did it, Prairie Rose bowed her 
head and prayed that Ranchester might be 
spared—not because he was not wicked, or 
did not deserve it, but so that he could re- 
pent and be saved. He had cursed God’s 
holy name and dared Him to strike him 
dead; but if he was kind to his friends, and 
to widows and orphans, it was no more 
than right that he should be spared. 

That night, when she went to bed, Prai- 
rie Rose prayed long and earnestly that 
God would spare Ranchester’s life — this 
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once. The next morning, at breakfast, 
when the long grace had been said and the 
Preacher began his prayer against Ran- 
chester, the girl bowed her head and prayed 
against him with all her strength. At the 
end she looked up and smiled. Something 
told her that Ranchester still lived. 

Two days dragged slowly by, and not a 
soul came or went to break the long, bod- 
ing silence; and then, with his rifle under 
his knee, Bill Dhue came riding in down 
the road from the south. His jesting grin 
was gone. As the Preacher stepped out, 
Dhue looked him over dourly. 

“ What’s this I hear,” he said, “ about 
Yaples bringing in sheep?” 

“ He told me he was going to,” replied 
Heminway; “ but I didn’t know that he’d 
done it.” 

“Well, you’re away behind the times, 
then,” answered Dhue. “ He’s brought six 
hundred head over the Peaks.” 

“He has!” exclaimed Heminway. 
“ Well, may God strike him dead! He de- 
serves it.” 

“You’re a fine old walloper,” accused 
Bill Dhue. “I don’t know which is the 
worst—you or Yaples. Seems like all you 
nesters think about is studying out some 
way to kill Ranchester. You try to pray 
him to death, and old Phi Yaples comes 
down and tries to cut his heart out with a 
jackknife.” 

He drew down his eyebrows and regard- 
ed the Preacher savagely. Prairie Rose 
ran out to him. 

“Oh, he didn’t do it?” she cried. “I 
mean, he didn’t kill Mr. Ranchester?” 

“No!” snarled Dhue. “ All he did was 
to cut his hand. I was away,” he added 
grimly. 

“T’m so glad!” she sighed. 

Dhue glanced at her curiously before he 
turned back to the glowering Preacher. 

“You see that white spot on that hill 
down yonder?” he asked. “ Well, that’s 
Yaples’s band of sheep. He’s leased this 
township right west of you here, and he’s 
going to sheep you out. He made his brag 
when he came through town.” 

Dhue whipped out his field glasses and 
trained them on the hills. The Heminways 
watched him anxiously. 

“ He’s got a Mexican herder working for 
him,” he reported. “ They’re coming this 
way,” he added. 

“ Well, he’d better not come any closer,” 
exclaimed Webb. 
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Bill Dhue raised his bushy eyebrows 
inquiringly. 

“What’s the matter?” he grinned. 
“ Thought you folks believed in prayer and 
in turning the other cheek! Eddie Yaples 
is up there, too.” 

“Tl fix him!” threatened Webb; but 
as the boy was starting for his horse, his 
father held up his hand. 

“Stop!” he said. “Don’t go outside 
the fence. The Lord will look after His 
own.” 

“ But what about them sheep?” inquired 
Dhue. “ Reckon the Lord will turn ’em 
back? Well, you don’t know Phi Yaples 
like I do.” 

“Tl turn ’em back!” promised Webb. 

His father regarded him sternly. 

“ You'll do nothing of the kind, my son,” 
he said. “Let the will of the Lord be 
done.” 

“I suppose,” suggested Bill Dhue, “ you 
think I'll do the dirty work and let you 
give the credit to the Lord? Well, guess 
again, old-timer. There’s nothing would 
suit me better than to see you sheeped 
plumb out. You’re out here, by grab, 
every time there’s a little thunder, praying 
God to strike Ranchester dead. Well, 
this ‘ll give you something to pray for. 
Before old Phi gits through with you, you'll 
need all the drag you’ve got!” 

“T put my trust in the Lord,” answered 
the Preacher simply. 

The gunman curled up his lip. 

“ Keno!” he mocked. “ Stay with it!” 

He turned his horse on its hind legs and 
galloped off the way he had come. The 
Preacher dropped to his knees. 

“ Oh, Lord!” he began. 

Webb turned to slip away, but Prairie 
Rose shook her head. In a voice trembling 
with emotion the Preacher gave thanks that 
his fence at last was built; and then, as the 
bleating of the sheep came closer, he called 
down God’s anger on Yaples. 

The distant baaing grew deeper as the 
herd drifted slowly up the cafion, until at 
last, with a confused braying, it rounded 
the point and moved up toward the gate. 
With his hands held to heaven, the Preach- 
er prayed in a loud voice, while the white 
wave flowed up to his fence. When it 
stopped, he gave thanks and stood silent, 
looking down on the grazing sheep. 

On the point of the hill the Mexican 
herder stood staring at Heminway, letting 
his sheep stray where they would. As the 
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old ewes skirted the fence, the lambs 
slipped under the wire and went gamboling 
off across the meadow. 

“Here! Take those sheep out of there!” 
shouted the Preacher, shaking his fist and 
pointing at the lambs. 

When the herder did not stir, he picked 
up a club and rushed down to drive them 
back. By this time the ewes had followed 
their lambs under the wire, leaving tufts 
of wool on the barbs; and when Heminway 
and Webb arrived on the scene, the sheep 
were coming through on the run. The 
strong fence, built for cattle, was no fence 
at all for sheep, and Heminway stood as- 
tounded and amazed. 

“ Kill them!” he shouted vengefully, 
swinging his club with all his strength. 

The herder came rushing to the rescue. 

“ Hey, hombre!” he yelled. “No keel- 
up dose sheep! You wait—I drive ‘em 
out!” 

“ You keep out of here,” panted Webb, 
“or I'll knock your head off!” 

“You look out!” warned the herder. 
“Here comes the patron!” 

Phi Yaples rode down off the point. 

“What the hell are you trying to do?” 
he screamed. 

The Preacher ran over to meet him. 

“You keep off my land,” he shouted 
back, “or I’ll break every bone in your 
body! You miserable little rat, I'll kill 
every sheep you’ve got! You drove them 
through here on purpose!” 

“You kill them sheep and I'll danged 
shore kill you!” cried Yaples, whipping out 
his gun. 

While they quarreled across the fence, 
Eddie Yaples climbed under it and tried 
to force the frightened sheep back; but the 
break had begun, and, their leaders having 
passed, the sheep rushed through madly. 
Nothing could stop them now, or protect 
the tender grass that they were trampling 
under foot. 

While they were driving out the intrud- 
ers, Eddie and Webb brushed into each 
other, and came together in a knock-down 
fight. It was as if Panic, Discord, and the 
three Furies had suddenly been released in 
Heminway’s meadow. Then the Mexican 
ventured in, sending his dogs out ahead of 
him, and the wave of sheep flowed back 
through the wires; but Eddie and Webb 
still fought and tumbled, until, the battle 
turning against him, Eddie Yaples broke 
for the fence. 
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“ Get out of here!” laughed Webb, boot- 
ing him savagely as he passed under the 
gate. 

Eddie ran straight for his horse. 

“ Look out, Webb!” warned young Hem- 
inway’s father. 

As Webb turned to run, Eddie Yaples 
snatched his gun from the saddle. 

“ Now!” he said, vengefully jacking up 
a cartridge. 

Webb stepped behind a post. For a mo- 
ment they stood poised, each watching the 
other. Then Eddie started forward. 

“Don’t you shoot me!” cried Webb. 
“You dirty coward!” 

His voice broke with sudden fear. As 
he glanced about for help, he heard Phi 
Yaples yelling threats at his father. Then 
a clatter of hoofs started over by the home- 
stead, and Eddie Yaples stopped. 

“You look out!” shrilled a high voice. 

As the horse galloped up, Prairie Rose 
dropped down with a gun. 

Again there was a silence as the hostile 
neighbors looked into one another’s eyes. 
Then, without a word, Eddie and Yaples 
turned away and walked back to their 
horses. 

“‘ See you later!” called back Eddie, and 
rode away. 

xX 


THERE were no more prayers that day 
in the Heminway household, except a mut- 
tered grace. The Preacher went about with 
downcast eyes, for his temper had got the 
better of him. After praying to the Lord 
to turn back the sheep, he had rushed out 
with a club, and from that moment some 
evil destiny had seized him and whirled 
him on until he woke up looking down Ya- 
ples’s gun. Then, in a second tumult, 
Webb and Eddie had come running past 
and brought on a general fight; and, but 
for Prairie Rose and the rifle she brought, 
Levi Heminway and his son might have 
been killed. 

Some power outside himself seemed to 
have swept him into this conflict; and now, 
when it was over, he wondered if it was 
not a punishment for going against God’s 
will. Until far into the night he knelt 
groaning by his bedside, praying forgive- 
ness for his overweening act. 

At daylight, still burdened with a sense 
of guilt and sin, he went out and knelt on 
his mound. It was a dark and misty morn- 
ing, with clouds over the hills, and a low 
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fog hanging above the meadow; but through 
the damp air he could hear the distant 
sound of sheep as they passed along the 
ridge to the west. There a mountain road 
made a way for them—a mere wagon track 
running along the hillside, which led to 
Ranchester’s fence. 

Beyond that lay the township which Ya- 
ples had leased to give color to his right to 
run sheep. If the land was his, then he 
had the right to use it, for sheep or any- 
thing else. Any man who entered it to put 
him off the range would be—legally, at 
least—a trespasser. To vent his spite on 
Heminway, Yaples had traveled across 
public land, and had even invaded the 
Preacher’s pasture; but now, it appeared, 
he was getting within his rights before the 
cattlemen took up his trail. 

Every neighbor that he had, and every 
cattleman on the broad plains, would be 
up in arms at the news of the invasion. 
Soon they would come riding, either by day 
or by night, to move him back over the 
dead line. Otherwise the other sheepmen 
on the high Laramie Plains would follow in 
his wake and overrun the country. 

The Preacher bowed his head again, 


kneeling lonely on his praying place, in his 
ears the constant baaing of the sheep. As 
he wrestled with the angry thoughts that 
still kept him unrepentant, he heard the 
crack of a rifle up on the hill. There was 
a pause, and then, in the hush, two more 
shots rang out, as close together as a man 


could shoot. For an instant the bleating 
of the sheep was stilled. 

“ What was that?” demanded Mrs. Hem- 
inway, stepping nervously through the 
doorway. 

Her husband rose up and walked back 
quickly. 

“The sheep went by,” he said, “ down 
to Ranchester’s fence—and then I heard 
three shots.” : 

“ Where’s Webb?” she asked. “ Are the 
boys all here? Oh, mercy, what a terrible 
place!” 

“Tt is the Lord’s will,” her husband 
whispered. “Phi Yaples has been pun- 
ished swiftly. Something tells me that he 
has been killed.” 

“Yes, but where are our boys? And is 
this murdering and fighting going to keep 
on forever and forever?” 

“ Webb has gone for the cows,” Hemin- 
way told her. “ And Leslie is still asleep. 
Have no fear—it is all for the best.” 
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“ Well, but what’s to prevent these men 
like Bill Dhue from coming here and shoot- 
ing you? Oh, I’ve tried to be brave; but, 
Levi, this is too much. Let’s get out of 
here. I’m afraid something dreadful will 
happen!” 

“ Have no fear,” he said again. “ The 
Lord will save us and keep us. His al- 
mighty hand will protect us from all our 
enemies.” ; 

“ No, I’m afraid,” she declared. “ Let’s 
sell out to Cunningham, and go! All the 
others have gone, except Yaples.” 

“It is the Lord’s will,” he said. “ Have 
no fear.” 

“ Levi, I’m afraid!” 

She burst out crying. He took her in 
his arms, but his face remained hard and 
set. 

“There, there!” he said. “ Don’t be 
frightened over nothing! It will all come 
out right in the end. While these lawless 
men are blindly working out God’s will, 
we will hide till the storm is past.” 

He stepped inside the door, and in trem- 
bling silence his wife went about cooking 
the meal. Prairie Rose came out from 
helping to dress the younger children, and 
eyed her stepfather questioningly; but his 
broad upper lip was closed down grimly, 
and she went outside to listen. 

On the high land above them the bleat- 
ing of the sheep had risen to a clamoring 
chorus, but now they were moving back 
the way they had come, and the barking 
of the dogs had ceased. The girl glanced 
about fearfully, and drew quickly back 
again. 

As Webb came stamping in, she met his 
eyes, but Webb, too, had suddenly turned 
grim. When the table was set, the Preach- 
er bowed his head and began his customary 
grace; but he broke off abruptly, and, star- 
ing down into his plate, muttered angrily 
to himself. 

“ Boys,” he said, when the meal was 
done, “ don’t you go outside the door. The 
devil himself seems to have taken posses- 
sion of this country since Yaples brought 
in those sheep!” 

He went into the bedroom, and shut the 
door with a slam; but when they listened 
for his prayers to begin as usual, all they 
heard was a restless pacing to and fro. 
Hours passed, and he raised his voice in 4 
lugubrious strain: 


“ Alas, and did my Savior bleed, 
And did my Sovereign die? 
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Would He devote that sacred head 
For such a worm as 1?” 


But the spirit had left him, and he went 
no further, though he continued his cease- 
less tramp. 

Outside, in the big room, the family sat 
in strained silence or looked out through 
the windows and the door; and as the mist 
cleared away, leaving the air clean and 
sparkling, they saw a man, high up on the 
rim. It was the mysterious rider who had 
ridden the ridges before Murray and Klein 
were killed. A tall man on a black horse 
showed briefly between the trees as he 
made his way to the north. 

“That’s Bill Dhue!” whispered Webb. 

The rest of them nodded, still fearful of 
angering the Preacher. 

His pacing became more restless as the 
morning wore on to noon, and at the table 
he did not try to say grace. There was a 
glare in his eyes, but as he saw them bow 
their heads he nodded and muttered: 

“ Amen! ” 

Then, after a silent meal, he strode over 
to the door and looked up and down the 
valley. 

“ Here they come!” he announced. 

As they crowded in behind him, they 
could see a band of horsemen approaching. 
The riders were coming up the valley from 
the Yaples ranch, and an officer was in the 
lead. Behind him, but unarmed, rode a 
man in somber black. 

The Preacher glanced at the others 
triumphantly. 

“ There’s the coroner,” he said. “ Phi 
Yaples is killed! And it served him right,” 
he added. 

“ Might have been the Mexican herder,” 
suggested Webb, but his father shook his 
head impatiently. 

“No!” he exclaimed. “I told Abbie 
when I heard it. ‘ That’s Phi Yaples— 
they’ve got him,’ I said. He brought it on 
himself, and while I ought to be sorry for 
him—” He paused, and rubbed his eyes. 
“ Who’s that,” he demanded, “ riding back 
there on that buckskin?” 

“It’s old Phi!” spoke up Webb at last. 

The Preacher turned away, his mouth 
working angrily. Prairie Rose glanced up 
at Webb. 

“ They’re coming to the house,” she said. 

“ Well, let °em come!” answered Webb. 
“We haven’t done anything!” But at the 
same time he watched them intently. 
“There’s Cunningham,” he broke out. 
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“What the devil is going on? Say, this 
don’t look right to me!” 

He picked up his pistol belt and buckled 
it on swiftly, while Leslie reached for the 
rifle. 

“ Bunch of cattlemen, I'll bet ye,” he 
muttered, “coming up here to make us 
move out!” 

“ Well, I’m willing,” sighed Mrs. Hem- 
inway tremulously. 

“You boys step back there,” ordered 
the Preacher peremptorily. “I'll talk to 
these gentlemen myself.” 

“Oh, do be careful!” implored his wife, 
but he stepped out into the open and fold- 
ed his arms on his breast. 

“ Thar he is!” cried Yaples, spurring up 
beside the officer and pointing a clawlike 
finger at Heminway. “ Thar’s the man 
that done put him up to it! And thar,” 
he shrilled, pointing accusingly at Webb, 
“is the man that killed my Eddie!” 

He burst into tears, his hand still point- 
ing. Webb started back indignantly. 

“ Killed Eddie!” he repeated. “I didn’t 
know he was dead. What’s the matter? 
You must be crazy!” 

“Tl show you whether I’m crazy,” 
burst out Yaples. “ Arrest that man!” he 
yelled. “ And him—and him! They was 
all in on it somehow!” 

The officer plucked him back and beck- 
oned to Webb. 

“You'll have to come along with me,” 
he said. “I’ve got a warrant for you, for 
murder.” . 

“ All right!” responded Webb. “ T’ll go 
with you, but it’s all a lie. We had a fight 
with Yaples yesterday, and he’s just doing 
this out of spite. I’ve been right here all 
the time.” 

“So you say,” returned the deputy; 
“but Mr. Yaples says different, and you'll 
have to go before the judge. Levi Hemin- 
way and Leslie Heminway, I’ve got war- 
rants for you as accomplices in this case. 
You'll all have to go to Cheyenne.” 

“Very well!” returned Heminway. 
“ This is just a spite case, but my sons and 
I will go. But who is going to stay here to 
look after my family? This is a dangerous 
country right now.” 

“Tl take care of them,” volunteered 
Prairie Rose, stepping eagerly forward. 

The posse burst into a guffaw. 

“You'll do,” commended the deputy; 
“but if you need any protection—” 

“ No, I don’t!” she answered positively. 
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“ Well, in that case,” went on the officer, 
* we'll ride on up the ridge here and let the 
coroner hold his inquest.” 

“ Where was he killed?” asked Webb. 

As the deputy blinked doubtfully, Phi 
Yaples surged forward and confronted the 
inquirer. 

“You know danged well!” he shrilled. 
“He was killed at the south gate, and I 
seen you coming back from thar myself!” 

“ You did not!” denied Webb. “I was 
bringing up the cows when I heard those 
three shots up on the ridge.” 

“ Now you see!” said Yaples. “ He’s 
trying to lie out of it, the dirty, skulking 
haound! He was afraid to face my Eddie, 
so he hid behind that rock pile and shot 
him in the back, at the gate. And then,” 
he wailed, suddenly relapsing into tears 
again—“ and then he gits a rock and puts 
it under Eddie’s head—” 

“ Oh!” exclaimed Webb, glancing up at 
the officer. “So they found a rock under 
his head?” 

“So they say,” replied the deputy. “I 
haven’t seen the body. If you don’t mind 
now, gentlemen, we’ll be moving.” 

“ Well, what are you arresting me for?” 
demanded Webb indignantly. ‘“ Why don’t 
somebody go after Bill Dhue?” 

“ Never mind about Bill Dhue!” spoke 
up a voice from the crowd, and Afton Cun- 
ningham faced him. “ He ain’t the only 
man,” he said, “ that knows how to lay a 
stone. Besides, Bill is over at Laramie.” 

“ You’re a liar!” returned Webb. “ We 
saw him this morning, riding along up there 
on the rim.” 

_ Cunningham glanced sharply at young 
Heminway, then broke into a laugh. 

“You’re mistaken. Bill is over in 
Laramie.” 

“ He was riding that black horse,” per- 
sisted Webb, and Prairie Rose and the chil- 
dren chimed in. 

“ Well, come on!” broke in the deputy. 
“ We've got a long ways to go, so ketch up 
your horses and let’s start. You can tell 
all that to the judge.” 

“Oh, and that reminds me,” said Cun- 
ningham, as the posse drew away. :“ A lit- 
tle matter of business, Mr. Heminway.” 
He reached down into his pocket and drew 
out a paper. “I bought your note from 


the bank,” he said, grinning. 
“You bought it from the bank?” thun- 
dered the Preacher. “ What right had they 


to sell it?” 
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“T’m a director,” responded Cunning- 
ham. “ Besides, it’s perfectly legitimate. 
Here’s what I wanted to say—when the in- 
terest comes due, you can pay it to me, 
understand? Otherwise both the interest 
and the principal become due, and in that 
case I'll have to close you out.” 

“ How much is that interest?’”’ demanded 
Heminway hoarsely, while the women ex- 
changed frightened glances. 

“Three per cent a month on five hun- 
dred dollars. That’s fifteen dollars a month 
—thirty dollars, Mr. Heminway; and since 
you may be gone for quite a while, perhaps 
you will—” 

“T haven’t got the money,” acknowl- 
edged the Preacher. 

“Tt isn’t due for ten days,” observed 
Cunningham: cheerfully. “ Perhaps your 
charming daughter can pay it.” 

He turned to Prairie Rose, who went 
pale before him. 

“Don’t worry,” he said, nodding reas- 
suringly to Heminway. “ We'll fix it up 
all right!” 

Still smiling, he swung up on his horse. 

“May God requite you!” cried the 
Preacher, suddenly raising his clenched 
fists to heaven. 

Cunningham laughed back at Rose. 


XI 


Tue blow had fallen for Levi Hemin- 
way. As he rode away from his lonely 
homestead, his assumption of sanctfty was 
gone. He saw now that he had erred, as 
other men err, and that his enemies had 
taken him in. 

He had pledged all his possessions—his 
horses, his cows, even the cabin that housed 
his little ones; and while he was building 
his fence they had bought up his note, and 
the land that he fenced was theirs. The 
fence would be theirs, too—the fence that 
the Lord had bid him build. It had kept 
out the cattle, but Yaples’s sheep had come 
through. 

All this was a punishment for his sins. 
He had sinned against the Lord in his anger 
against his neighbors, and now he and his 
sons were arrested. 

The body of Eddie Yaples lay just as it 
had fallen, a hundred feet from the gate. 
As the coroner removed the blanket that 
had been hastily thrown over it, all eyes 
were fixed on the stone slipped like a pil- 
low underneath the bloody head. as if in 
ghoulish derision. 
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As the posse stood gazing, a whisper 
d from man to man: 

“ Bill Dhue!” 

It was only a whisper, but Phi Yaples 
heard it, and his half mad eyes suddenly 
flamed. : 

“ No, sir!” he cried. “ Bill Dhue never 
done it. Whoever it was knowed jest what 
you’d say, so he put that rock under his 
head. Thar’s the man that done it, stand- 
ing right thar before you and looking as 
guilty as hell—Webb Heminway, and he 
don’t dare deny it!” 

“ Yes, I do!” began Webb. 

The coroner stopped him, and the work 
of the inquest went on. Three shots had 
been fired, of which the first had missed, 
for Eddie had started to run. Then two 
soft-nosed bullets had struck him in the 
back, and he had fallen dead in the road. 
Finally the killer had come out from his 
ambush and placed the stone under his 
head. 

Long and carefully the posse searched for 
a single telltale boot print, to decide be- 
tween Bill Dhue and Webb. Not a mark 
could be found, except the imprint of a 
rifle butt in the dirt behind a pile of rocks; 
but on the evidence of Phi Yaples, who 
had been first to find the body, Levi Hem- 
inway and his sons were held. 

With his teeth chattering with tremulous 
rage, Yaples described the death of his son. 
He had given Eddie his own hat and coat, 
for the morning was cold, and loaned him 
his buckskin horse; and while the herder 
followed behind, he had sent the young man 
to the gate, to open it for the passage of 
the sheep. And on that horse, in the fog 
and mist, and wearing his father’s hat and 
coat, Eddie Yaples had been shot down 
as he opened the gate—shot down, it might 
be, in mistake for his father. Whoever 
fired those shots had had a grudge against 
Yaples, and everybody knew that Levi 
Heminway and his sons had repeatedly 
threatened to kill him. 

It was then that Levi Heminway felt the 
hand of God upon him, for he could not 
deny the charge; nor could he deny that 
only the day before Webb and Eddie had 
quarreled, and had had a fight. Both of 
them were taken to Cheyenne and lodged 
in the county jail, and Yaples went along 
as a witness. 

Back at the ranch there was a great 
quiet, after the turmoil of singing and 
shouting by which the Preacher had kept 
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up his courage. It was pleasant, for a 
change, to have him out of the house. 

As Prairie Rose buckled on Webb’s pis- 
tol, and went down to catch up a horse, 
she felt a strange thrill of joy. Not that 
she disliked her stepfather, but with him 
the voice of Heminway had too often been 
the voice of God, and his will a reflex of 
God’s own. Whether consciously or un- 
consciously, he had found the divine guid- 
ance a convenient medium for furthering 
his own plans; but now that he was gone, 
and Prairie Rose was left in charge, it was 
possible to get down to cold facts. 

Their horses were mortgaged and could 
not be sold. The interest on the note was 
due in ten days; and unless by some mir- 
acle the Almighty intervened, something 
desperate would have to be done. In the 
cafon below them Yaples’s sheep still 
baaed and blatted, close herded by the ter- 
rified Mexican. Yaples himself was gone. 
For that day, if she chose, she could ride 
the hills at will. 

She sat astride the corral bars, swinging 
her legs in the frayed chaps that concealed 
yet more frayed garments beneath. As she 
looked off toward the south, a thought came 
over her—a thought she had fought off be- 
fore. Perhaps George Ranchester would 
help her. 

A memory of something gentle and kind- 
ly in his voice had persisted, despite his re- 
buffs, and she remembered with a thrill 
that one happy moment when he had ad- 
dressed her on terms of equality. Just for 
a minute, when her father was praying and 
Ranchester was looking on sneeringly, he 
had glanced over at her, and, with a smile 
that she well remembered, had asked if she 
believed in all that stuff. Whether she did 
or not, something had moved her to oppose 
him, to step out and face him boldly; and 
then, while they were talking, the Preacher 
had broken in on them and ordered her 
back to the house. 

After that, when they met, Ranchester 
had been sternly aloof, as if he had forgot- 
ten her existence; but something deep with- 
in her gave his actions the lie, and bade her 
hope for his help. 

She could not explain to him her rela- 
tions with Cunningham, nor the fear that 
the man’s very presence gave her; but per- 
haps Ranchester would guess to what straits 
they had been brought, and would take 
pity without being asked. And if their 
place must be sold, if the homestead and 
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all their fencing must go for five hundred 
dollars, how much better it would be for 
Ranchester to have it, since it really was a 
part of his range! 

Down the creek, below Yaples’s place, 
the Seven D fence began, inclosing the val- 
ley from ridge to ridge, regardless of the 
settlers along the stream. The land was 
not Seven D property any more than this 
upper land was Ranchester’s; for the com- 
pany merely owned most of the flat along 
the creek. 

If the Heminways must lose their home, 
and move on, as they had done before, 
how much better to have it go to a friend! 
Not that Ranchester was their friend yet, 
but Prairie Rose felt that he would be. 
Something told her that he would help her, 
if he could. She caught out her best horse 
—a fine, dancing roan—and went gallop- 
ing off up the road. 

Above their broad basin the valley 
pinched in, ending abruptly under the edge 
of the rim. After climbing up over the 
bowlders and through the quaking asps of 
the cafon, the road suddenly came out on 
the plain. Here was Ranchester’s domain, 
thousands and thousands of rolling acres 
dotted with cattle and bands of range 
horses. 

As Prairie Rose rode on for miles and 
miles, always seeing his Circle Dot brand, 
her heart began to fail. He was so rich, 
and he was their enemy; he had come and 
fed them out and trampled down all their 
grass. In his sight they were nesters, tak- 
ing up land inside his fences in order to 
steal his calves. Why should he remember 
her, when he was so far away, and when 
he had thousands of friends? 

She wavered, and turned aside to inspect 
a band of horses that had suddenly topped 
the western ridge; but as she rode up to- 
ward them, a bunch of cattle rushed over 
the hill, and they all galloped off together. 
On the other side of the ridge a lone cow 
was bawling loudly, and Prairie Rose rode 
up to the summit. For a minute she could 
see nothing but the old cow down in the 
guich, crashing about through the sage- 
brush and bawling; and then, on the oppo- 
site hillside, she saw a gray form gliding 
away, dragging the body of a calf up the 
trail. It was a huge timber wolf which had 
just made its kill. 

As Prairie Rose sat watching, the wolf 
disappeared in a pile of bowlders, beneath 
which appeared the dark mouth of a cave. 
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She dropped down off her horse, and, tying 
him firmly to a tree, ran silently up toward 
the hole. There was a standing offer of ten 
dollars apiece for all wolf cubs killed on the 
Circle Dot range; and since the wolf was 
hunting in the daytime, it was almost cer- 
tain to be a mother with young. 

Reaching the mouth of the cave, Prairie 
Rose drew out her pistol and pulled the 
hammer back carefully. At the sharp, me- 
tallic click there was a stir inside the den, 
and then she heard a ferocious snarl. Stand- 
ing off to one side, she could make out the 
dim form of the old wolf, crouching in a 
corner; and as she stood there watching, 
her heart in her mouth from fear, she heard 
the low whine of the cubs. 

“ Get out of that!” she cried. 

Pushing the muzzle inside the cave, she 
fired the big forty-five. The next moment 
the old wolf plunged out through the 
smoke, and dashed off among the rocks. A 
long silence followed, while Prairie Rose 
stood ready to shoot. Then from the dark 
depths, which gave off a musty stench, 
_ came the complaining squeal of a 
cub. 

In a flash Prairie Rose saw herself stand- 
ing before Ranchester, a dead wolf cub in 
each hand; and then, in another flash, she 
saw him handing out enough money to pay 
Cunningham’s interest. She knelt down 
and peered in beneath the overhanging 
rock, and in the darkness she could see 
glaring eyes. The body of the calf lay in 
a hollow that was big enough to hold a 
man; and behind it, hiding in crannies, 
crouched four lanky wolf cubs, their baby 
teeth bared in a snarl. 

Little by little she crept in, lying flat on 
her face, until she could reach the hind leg 
of the calf; and then, dragging it out, she 
blocked the entrance with its body while 
she went to cut a club. Her teeth were 
bared, too, as she crawled down into the 
wolf den and went about killing the cubs; 
but when she emerged, bloody and bruised 
and grimed with dust, she pushed their limp 
bodies before her. There were four of them 
—forty dollars! 

Prairie Rose was kneeling down in the 
open space before the den, busily engaged 
in stripping off their skins, when a stick 
cracked behind her, and, looking up with a 
start, she saw a tall man coming toward 
her. He was afoot, his horse behind him, 
one arm in a sling. She gasped. It was 
Ranchester himself! 
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“Out of meat, eh?” he said, with the 
cold shadow of a smile, while the girl sank 
back and stared at him blankly. “ Heard 
you shoot,” he went on, “ and saw the cat- 
tle running, so I thought I’d ride over and 
investigate. Aren’t you working rather far 
from home?” 

“ Why, what do you mean?” she asked. 

He pointed to the mangled calf. 

“Oh!” she cried, suddenly overcome 
with shame at the thought that was evi- 
dently in his mind. ‘“ You don’t under- 
stand,” she stammered. 

“ T think I do,” he answered evenly. 

“ No—you don’t!” she pleaded. “ Just 
let me explain. That calf was killed by a 
wolf.” 

“ You sure look it!” he said, smiling. 

Her anger flared up at him. 

“You mind your own business!” she 
spat back. “ What is it to you how I 
look?” 

“Nothing at all, nothing at all,” he 
bantered. 

She threw down her knife and stood up. 

“T’ve been killing wolves,” she ex- 
claimed, “ down in that hole under those 
rocks. I guess you’d look kind of wolfish 
yourself!” 

“ Under those rocks?” he repeated, sud- 


denly stepping up closer. Then he saw the 


four dead cubs. ‘“ My God!” he gasped, 
with a swift look of dismay. “ Well, I hum- 
bly beg your pardon. You say the old 
wolf killed that calf?” 

“ Yes, and then I followed her, drove her 
out of her den, crawled in, and got the 
cubs.” 

“You did?” he marveled. “ Robbed a 
she-wolf of her cubs?” 

“ Yes, I did,” she said. “ Why not?” 

“The fighting female!” he observed, 
laughing to himself. “ You’re Heminway’s 
girl, are you not?” 

“Yes, I am,” she replied sulkily, wiping 
the blood off her face. 

“T remember you,” he mused. “ Ready 
to fight your weight in wild cats—damned 
near put Bill Dhue to flight! Now you’re 
out here killing wolves with your bare 
hands. Going to make a one-piece garment 
out of the hides?” 

“No,” she said. “I’m going to turn 
them over to you and collect ten dollars 
apiece. I’m not as crazy as I look!” 

“Ten dollars!” he repeated. “ Where 
did you get that idea? I’m not so crazy, 
myself.” 
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“ Haven’t you a standing offer of ten 
dollars apiece for wolf cubs, when they’re 
killed on your range? Well, right there is 
where I killed them, and I want my money. 
There’s a calf the old one just killed.” 

She pointed to the calf. Ranchester 
looked at her thoughtfully, a twinkle of 
amusement in his eyes. 

“What will you do if I don’t pay it?” 
he asked. 

“ You'll pay it, I’m sure,” she answered 
confidently. 

“IT don’t know about that,” he said. “ It 
isn’t my policy to hand out money to nes- 
ters, especially while any of them are ex- 
erting their influence to have God strike 
me dead.” 

“You'll pay,” she said, brushing the hair 
out of her eyes, and looking up at him 
roguishly. “Bill Dhue says you always 
keep your word.” 

“Well, I do,” he admitted, reaching 
slowly into his pocket and drawing out a 
roll of bills. He stripped off four and hand- 
ed them over to her. He laughed as she 
stuffed them into her chaps. “Buy a 
dress,” he advised, “ and quit wearing those 
old chaps. You're liable to be taken for a 
man.” 

“Well, I’m doing a man’s work,” she 
defended. 

“What I mean,” he explained, “ is that 
some one might mistake you for a rustler. 
Don’t you know the country’s dangerous 
right now?” 

She nodded, and looked away. He was 
probably thinking of Eddie Yaples. 

“ Somebody’s got to do the work,” she 
argued, but Ranchester frowned and shook 
his head. 

“Stay at home, girl,” he said severely. 
= bn being a woman, as God intended you 
to be.” 

“What do you know about God and 
what He intends?” she demanded with sud- 
den spirit. 

Ranchester shrugged his shoulders dep- 
recatingly. 

“ As much as you do,” he said, “ or any- 
body else. That is to say, nothing at all; 
but taking nature as it is, and you as you 
are, I don’t figure you were cut out for a 
wolf killer.” 

“T got four of ’em,” she said, looking 
down at the dead cubs. 

He burst out laughing. 

“Well, let it go at that,” he said. “I 
hear your men-folk have all broke into 
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jail. What do you think of Phi Yaples 


now?” 
“TI always did hate him,” she replied 


vindictively. “‘How is your hand? We 
heard you were killed!” 
“No such luck!” he grumbled. “ Just 


cut me up a little. By the way, how did 
your stepfather take it—I mean the news 
of my death?” 

He was looking at her sharply, and she 
knew what was in his mind, though she 
tried to avoid the issue. 

“ T was sorry,” she answered simply. 

“ Yes, yes!” he exclaimed. “ But what 
about your stepfather? Did he think he’d 
prayed me to death? He did? The old 
miscreant! He’s as vindictive as an In- 
dian. I suppose he gave thanks, and all 
that?” 

She looked down at the ground, and Ran- 
chester burst out into strident laughter, as 
harsh and antagonistic as it was startling. 

“Hah, hah! He praised the Lord, eh? 
For His loving kindness and all that, hey? 
He had wished me dead, and old Yaples 
had done the rest. That’s a fine, cheerful 
religion to bring up a family on, at the 
same time living on my beef! I'll show 
him, by God, that two can play at that 
game! I'll do a little wishing myself; and 
if he wakes up some time with his back 
broke, down in hell—” 

“Oh, no!” she cried. 
don’t!” 

“ He’s doing it!” charged the cattleman. 
“ Doesn’t he get out and pray every time 
a thunderstorm comes up? Well, you tell 
him from me that I’m still making those 
circles, and I haven’t been struck dead, up 
to date!” 

- “No, but you might be,” she protested. 
“ Please don’t do it, for my sake! Oh, it’s 
terrible! It just makes me shudder!” 

“ Yes, and I might not,” he said. “ It’s 
all cant, I tell you—cant! Is God coming 
down to strike me dead? Am I so impor- 
tant in the whole cursed universe that He’s 
coming down to kill me with lightning? 
Out of two thousand millions, more or less, 
on this earth, is one man as important as 
all that? I tell you it’s all bunk— it’s all 
cant!” 

“ Yes, but please don’t do it,” she plead- 
ed. “Oh, I feel as if something terrible 
would happen! He might not strike you 


“Oh, please 


dead—He might punish you some other 
way.” 
“Let Him do it! 


I’m not afraid!” 
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Ranchester turned around abruptly and 
strode back to his horse. She watched him 
as he rode away, but he never looked back. 
Breathing a great sigh, she dashed a fur- 
tive tear from her cheek. 


XII 


As she rode back home with forty dol- 
lars in her pocket, and with Ranchester’s 
words still in her ears, Prairie Rose thrilled 
with elation and then froze with sudden 
fear, for he had told her more than he 
thought. There were men in the hills on 
the lookout for rustlers—men who might, 
by mistake, kill her. That was why he had 
advised her to buy a new dress, instead of 
wearing chaps, and to stay in her woman’s 
place, in the house. 

And yet this was only part of the reason 
behind it, for she felt that he meant what 
he said. If she was ever to be a woman— 
to be made love to, to have a home—she 
must give up her cowboy chaps. She must 
stay at home and wear women’s clothes. 
If she did, would Ranchester come? Would 
he ever come to pay court to a nester’s 
daughter? If not, for whom would she 
dress? 

Eddie Yaples— whom she had always 
disliked—was dead, and all the other set- 
tlers were gone. There was no one left but 
the silent watchers in the mountains, and 
Cunningham, whom she despised. What 
would Cunningham think if she became 
suddenly feminine, wearing dresses and do- 
ing up her hair? 

No, her rough clothes and rough ways 
were a protection, under the circumstances. 
Besides, there was no money to spare. 
Thirty dollars out of her forty must go to 
pay the interest, and the rest was needed 
to buy food. While the men-folk were in 
jail she must be the provider, and where 
would she get money again? 

Nevertheless, as she put up her horse, 
she smiled demurely, for she had won her 
first victory over Ranchester. He had 
come up behind her, his eyes cold and 
stern, convinced that he had caught her 
stealing beef; but when he went away, 
though he was angry at her father, he was 
far from angry with her. All his suspicions 
were gone, and in their place, though un- 
willingly, there was a grudging admiration 
for her courage. She had crawled alone 
into the she-wolf’s den, and had robbed 
the beast of her cubs. Laugh as he would 
at the dirt and the barbarity of it all, he 
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could not but acknowledge that she was 
brave. 

And yet, before he rode away, after 
bringing on a quarrel, he had dashed her 
last hope of help. Instead of being their 
friend, he was a more implacable enemy 
than ever; and she sensed something else, 
yet to come. 

Eddie Yaples had been killed, but that 
was not the end of it. Her stepfather was 
on Ranchester’s black books. While Levi 
Heminway had stood on his mound, calling 
down lightning to kill the blasphemer, he 
had invited a more imminent fate for him- 
self. For lightning, if it struck, would only 
kill by accident; but Bill Dhue was swift 
and sure. 

Ranchester had warned that, while the 
Preacher was wishing him to death, he 
might do a little wishing himself. Just a 
word from him, and Bill Dhue would do 
his bidding; but God was far away. Out 
of thousands of millions of men, would God 
single out one and come down and strike 
him dead? 

The girl shuddered, and went up to the 
house. Something told her that death was 
near. 

The morning, bright and clear, brought 
new hope and resolution, and she rode 
down to give Cunningham his due—not to 
compensate him as he had hinted with his 
thick-lipped grin, but to pay him in honest 
money earned by herself. For the rest, she 
had Webb’s heavy pistol in her belt, and 
her nerves were steeled to shoot. The in- 
terest on the note was his, and she was 
going down to pay it, but beyond that she 
owed him nothing. 

She rode past homesteads suddenly de- 
serted and left vacant by men who feared 
the fate of Murray and Klein, and through 
broad pastures filled with Seven D cattle, 
till she came to the ranch house itself. It 
was a rambling log structure, built on room 
by room until it had no definite back or 
front; partly dug into the hill, partly built 
up on stone foundations, but with a storm 
door attached to one side. 

Prairie Rose rode up to the door, after 
passing through the gate, and stopped as 
she heard voices within. Her heart was 
beating fast and her eyes were a little wild, 
but she leaned over and rapped with her 
quirt. 

“ Come in!” yelled a man, with a savage 
oath. 

She rapped on the door again. 


“ Well, come in!” he roared. “ Come in 


and have a drink! What’s the matter— ~ 


got a bone in your leg?” 


“You come out here!” shrilled Prairie © 


Rose, summoning up all her anger. 

A chair scraped back with a bump. Then 
a man, unkempt and leering, came bursting 
out through the open door and stood in the 
sunshine, blinking. It was Afton Cunning- 


ham. After staring at her for a minute, — 


he drew himself up and nodded drunkenly. 


“Oh, you!” he said, glancing uneasily 
behind him. “ Well, say—some other time. r 


The gang’s inside,” he explained. 


& 
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“I don’t care who’s inside,” answered — 
Prairie Rose. “I came down to pay you 


that interest.” 


She drew out the money and handed it — 
Cunningham regarded it — 


“Oh, money, eh?” he said. “Big 
money, too. Where’d you get these ten- ~ 


over to him. 
suspiciously. 


dollar bills?” 
“None of your business,” she spat back. 
“ You give me my receipt.” 


“Oh, you want a receipt, eh? Don’t ~ 


trust me?” 
He thrust the money into his pocket, and 


stumbled inside. She could hear him in a ~ 


loud-mouthed altercation. 


“She don’t trust me,” he repeated, and — 


laughed. 


“Well, why should she?” demanded a — 
big voice. “ Never knowed a woman yet — 


but lived to regret it, if she did!” 


The owner of the voice came bulging — 


out, and stopped to survey her attentively. 
He was a huge, red-faced man with a 
drooping black mustache and eyes both in- 


solent and shrewd. As Prairie Rose looked — 


back at him, he smiled. 

“ Howdy, kid?” he said. “ Nice hawse 
you’re riding. Seems like I’ve seen him 
before, somewhere. Where’s that girl that 
Afton was talking to?” 

“T’m the girl,” she answered. “ Please 
tell Mr. Cunningham I want that receipt 
right now.” 

“Well, sure enough!” he grinned. “A 
right pretty one, too! Won’t you come in 
and join the family circle?” 

“No, thanks,” she replied. “I came 
down here on a matter of business, and all 
I want is my receipt.” 

“ That’s right,” he advised. “ Be sure 
to git a receipt for your money. Cunning- 
ham’s drunk,” the red-faced man added 
confidentially. 
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“T know that,” she said, and sat silent. 
“ What’s your name?” he asked abrupt- 
ly. “ What’s your name, if it’s any of my 
business? I’m Al Hardigan. You might 
have heard of me.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard of you,” she nodded. 
“My name is Rose Heminway. Would 
you mind asking Cunningham to come out 
here?” 

“Old man Heminway’s daughter?” he 
inquired with sudden interest. “ Well, of 
course! I might ’ve knowed it. Bill Dhue 
was telling me about you.” 

He stood gazing at her fixedly. Prairie 
Rose sighed impatiently, then settled down 
in her saddle to wait. 

“ About that killing up there,” he hinted. 
“Who done it, do you reckon—Bill Dhue?” 

“T don’t know,” she said. “ Have I got 
to go in there, or is he going to give me 
that receipt?” 

“ You’d better wait a while,” he suggest- 
ed cautiously. ‘“ He’s up to his hocks in a 
poker game. How much money was it you 
give him?” 

“Thirty dollars,” she answered. “ It’s 
the interest on our note. Is he doing all 
this to tease me?” 

“I reckon he is,” Hardigan admitted. 
“Tt’s just a way he’s got.” 

She remembered then how Cunningham 
had ignored her when she had gone down 
to get back her horses, and her eyes began 
to gleam revengefully. 

“Tl show him!” she said, dropping 
down from her horse and pulling out her 





gun. 

Hardigan shook his head and motioned 
her back. Stepping through the door, he 
said something to Cunningham, who came 
out, scowling belligerently. 

“ Well, what will it be?” he demanded. 

Prairie Rose felt her heart leap and stop. 
Just the sight of him made her feel sick. 

“| want that receipt,” she said. 

He looked her over contemptuously. 

“ There you are,” he returned, fumbling 
in his pocket for a paper, and handing it 
over with a flourish. “ A whole lot of good 
it will do you! You folks won’t last out 
the month. If you do,” he went on; “ the 


note is due on the rst of September, and 
I'll be right there to collect. 
that far ahead?” 

“ Yes, sir,” she said, her lips beginning 
to tremble. 

“If that money, when it’s due, isn’t put 
right into my hand, I’m going to grab 


Ever think 
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everything you’ve got,” he went on with 
drunken vehemence. “I’m going to take 
your horses and your wagon and your cows, 
and burn your house down to boot—that 
is, unless you get reasonable!” 

He jammed on his hat and walked ahead 
of her toward the gate. Prairie Rose fol- 
lowed meekly behind him. All the fight 
had gone out of her. She was dazed, and 
her heart had gone dead. 

Cunningham opened the gate and mo- 
tioned her to pass, glaring up at her mo- 
rosely the while. 

“You can put up that gun and that 
quirt,” he growled. “ Don’t you try any 
more rough stuff with me! And now listen, 
because I’ve got through fooling with you. 
Here’s that note for five hundred dollars.” 
He handed it up to her, and she gazed at 
it, fascinated. ‘“ You can keep it,” he said. 
“It’s yours—provided, of course—” He 
paused significantly. ‘“ What’s the use of 
being foolish?” he said. 

She threw the note on the ground and 
turned her horse to go, but Cunningham 
sprang forward and grabbed the animal by 
the bit. 

“I know where you went yesterday!” he 
hissed. “Do you think I don’t know 
what’s going on? You got that thirty dol- 
lars from Ranchester!” 

“T know I did,” she said; “ but is that 
any of your business? I got it honestly.” 

“Yes, and I guess you did not!” he 
raged, giving her horse a tremendous blow, 
yet holding it down by the bit. “I know! 
I’ve got men out, watching!” 

“You let go of that bridle rein,” she 
answered quietly, and her hand crept down 
to the pistol. ‘“ Now you leave me alone,” 
she warned, and reined her horse away from 
Cunningham. 

“ Oho!” he nodded, as she glared at him 
angrily. “ You’re haughty as hell, ain’t 
you, Imogen? Well, wait—just hold your 
breath—that’s all I say!” 

“ You’re drunk!” she flung back at him, 
and jumped her horse into a gallop. “ Oh, 
I hate him!” she sobbed under her breath. 


XIII 


Tue Yaples sheep were on the move as 
Prairie Rose rode back toward home. She 
could hear the deep-voiced baaing of the 
ewes and the high, complaining bleat of the 
lambs as they trailed in long, thin lines 
along the hillside. Once more they were 
moving south, along the high mountain 
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road down which Eddie had ridden to his 
death. 

Never before, it seemed to the girl, had 
the mountains appeared more menacing. 
On the way home she had seen a lurking 
figure that rose up and went bounding 
through the brush. At a turn of the road 
her horse had shied violently, almost throw- 
ing her off as he jumped. When she 
straightened up, something had prompted 
her to spur him and go up the canon at a 
gallop. Now, hearing the sheep, she swung 
out of the road and took shelter among the 
pines on the ridge. 

The ridge trail mounted up on the point 
below Yaples’s fence, leading on past his 
ranch and then down. As Prairie Rose 
came out above the Heminway homestead, 
she reined in her sweating horse and looked 
across at the sheep. The Mexican and his 
dogs were following along behind the herd, 
letting the leaders take their own pace; but 
far out in front she could see Phi Yaples’s 
buckskin, and Phi himself, with a gun. In 
her absence he had come back from town. 
He was riding toward the gate where Eddie 
had been killed, and behind him trailed the 
sheep. 


Hidden from sight beneath a tree, Prairie 
Rose watched his slow progress as he rode 
up to the fence and stopped. Then, as he 
dropped down and threw open the gate, a 
rifle shot rang out. 

Yaples turned and started to run, past 
the very spot where Eddie had fallen, yell- 


ing for help at every jump. In a nervous 
tattoo the rifle shots spat and cracked, 
while the dust leaped up all about him. He 
went down and scrambled up again, one 
arm flapping wildly, and with ear-piercing 
screams that curdled the blood as he started 
down the hill toward the Heminway house. 

Prairie Rose watched him as if in a daze, 
scarcely realizing that before her eyes an- 
other tragedy was taking place. As he 
plunged into the timber, she put spurs to her 
horse and dashed across the meadow, to- 
ward home. Flinging open the gate, she 
swung up and galloped on again; and as 
Yaples, still screaming, staggered down to- 
ward the house, she jumped off and ran out 
to meet him. 

“Help! Help!” he shrieked. “Oh, my 
Gawd! Oh, my Gawd!” 

Rushing past her, he ducked into the 
house. 

“Shut the door!” he commanded, fling- 
ing himself down in the corner, and burst- 
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ing into a frenzy of weeping. “ That was ~ 
Bill Dhue!” he cried. 


I fell down. 
but I seen him rise up thar, and then I 
started and run,” x 

“Let me tie up your arm,” implored ~ 
Mrs. Heminway. “Oh, my Lord, what a © 
terrible country! 
folks are in jail. They’re protected, at 
least, from these murderers.” 

“Tie it tight,” chattered Yaples. “I 
want to git a horse. Them devils will be 
coming to kill me!” 

“ No, you stay here,” she insisted, “ until — 
it gets dark. We’ll take care of you the ~ 
best we can. Oh, mercy, hear those shots! ~ 
They’re killing your sheep; but I don’t 
care—you brought it on yourself!” 


“They air!” he exclaimed, staggering — 


crazily to his feet and running to look out — 
of the window. Then he sank to the floor. © 
“It’s Ranchester,” he wailed, “and all 
these cussed cattlemen! Do you reckon 
they’ll burn my cabin?” q 

“You should have thought of that be | 
fore,” Mrs. Heminway answered reproach- 
fully. “ Now just think of your wife and 
little ones!” 

“Oh, lawzy, lawzy!” 
“ They'll come down and kill us all! 
hear them cusses shooting my sheep!” 2 

“ They’ve stopped now,” said Prairie 
Rose. “ Here comes your wife, driving up ~ 
the road in the cart.” 

“ She tole me not to do it!” he wept. 

“ Well, I trust it will be a lesson to you,” 
observed Mrs. Heminway severely. ‘“ Hav- 
ing my husband arrested, and everything! 
You ought to be ashamed to make your 
neighbors so much trouble, when the Lord 
knows we’re having troubles enough.” 

“Whar’s my husband?” cried Mrs. Ya- 
ples, lashing her horse up to the door, and 
jumping out, with a shotgun. “ You don’t 
mean to say they’ve killed him?” 

“No, he’s here, Mrs. Yaples,” answered 
Mrs. Heminway kindly. “ They shot him, 
but it just broke his arm.” 

“ The little brat!” she burst out, striding 
angrily through the doorway. “I tole him 
to keep off that land; but he came home 
fighting drunk, and give me a beating, and 
started right out with them sheep. Whar 
is he, the cowardly little whelp?” 

She strode across the cabin, the floor 
trembling at every step, and stood over 
him, her hands on her hips. 


he moaned. 
Jest 





“T seen him behind ~ 
that rock when he shot me in the arm and ~~ 
I thought I’d play possum, * 


I’m almost glad my men- ~ 
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“You can stay here,” she announced, 
“if so be you like it. I’m going to hook 
up the big wagon and take my children to 
town. Them men can burn the old cabin, 
and welcome!” 

“ Well, then lend me the cart,” Yaples 
said eagerly. “ Look hyer, whar they shot 
me in the arm! I’ve got to git to a doctor 
and have him fix me up quick, or I'll never 
draw a six-shooter agin.” 

“ That’s all you think of,” she shouted, 
“ making gun plays with that six-shooter! 
What has it ever got you? They’s a dozen 
men I know of that hev stomped you into 
the ground fer it, and tuk away yore gun, 
to boot. I’ve tuk my last beating off of 
you, Phi Yaples! You can look out fer 
yourself after this. I’ve had enough of this 
valley, and nothing to eat half the time but 
milk and mebby some beef. I’m going, do 
you hear? I’m going right now. You kin 
stay if you want to—I’m through!” 

She started toward the door. Yaples lay 
knitting his brows. 

“ Hey, Lib!” he called. “ Take me with 
you, will ye? They won’t shoot me in the 
cart, if they know you're along. I ain’t 
coming back hyer no more. It’s too danged 
rough fer me.” 

“ I wish I was going!” sighed Mrs. Hem- 
inway, smiling wistfully, as they helped 
Yaples into the cart. “ When you get down 
there, Mrs. Yaples, if it isn’t asking too 
much, please ask them to let Levi come 
back.” 

“Tl do that,” promised Mrs. Yaples, 
towering mountainously above the other 
woman as she stepped up into the cart. 
“ This is no fit place fer a woman. Your 
husband never killed Eddie, neither.” 

“No, he didn’t,” asserted Mrs. Hemin- 
way, “nor Webb, nor Leslie—” 

“Tt was that son of a goat, Bill Dhue!” 
clamored Yaples. “I seen him myself 
when he shot me in the arm and I fell down 
like I was dead. I laid thar looking back, 
at the top of that rock pile, and I see Bill 
Dhue raise his head. Then I got up and 
run on, jumping sideways like an Injun, 
and him shooting as fast as he could pump. 
My Gawd, Mrs. Heminway, my jumper is 
all shot to pieces, he came that close to 
gitting me!” 

“ It’s God’s mercy,” she answered pious- 
ly; “ and I hope it will be a lesson to you, 
Mr. Yaples. Well, good-by, Mrs. Yaples 
—good-by!” 

“ Good-by!” the fugitives called back. 
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As they rattled off down the cafion, Mrs. 
Heminway broke down and cried. They 
were the last—even the Yapleses had gone. 

Prairie Rose waited until dusk before she 
brought up the cows, and that night they 
barricaded the doors. In the morning the 
baaing of the sheep woke them up at dawn; 
but as the day came on, the clamor moved 
to the west, until at last it died out in the 
distance. Phi Yaples and his sheep were 
gone. Furtive horsemen came and went, 
riding on top of the ridges, busily engaged 
on some secret errand; and then even the 
riders on the rim disappeared, and the 
Heminways waited for their men-folk. 

While they waited, they packed their 
things, so as to be ready to move away as 
soon as the horses were harnessed. Prairie 
Rose ventured out to round up the range 
horses and put them inside the fence. 

Next morning, when the three men came 
in sight, Mrs. Heminway ran out to meet 
them. 

“ Oh, Levi!” she sobbed. ‘“ Thank God 
you’re still alive, and can take us from this 
terrible place! I can’t stay another hour, 
so hitch up the wagon—” 

“Hitch up the wagon?” repeated the 
Preacher, looking about in amazement at 
the trunks and the bundles of quilts. 
“ Why, we’re not going to leave!” 

“ Not going?” she wailed. “Oh, but 
Levi, we must! Just think if you or the 
boys should be killed!” 

“My good woman,” he said with a stiff- 
lipped smile, “God has saved us from 
worse perils than these. No—the danger 
is over, for the people of this State have 
risen up and called a halt. There will be 
no more killings. The boys and I are per- 
fectly safe, and you might as well unpack 
your things.” 

“No more killings?” she cried. ‘“ Why, 
only two days ago Mr. Yaples was shot— 
he ran right down to this cabin! I won’t 
stay here, that’s all, and I won’t let you 
stay, to be shot down any minute by Bill 
Dhue!” 

“ Bill Dhue has left the country,” an- 
nounced the Preacher triumphantly. “ The 
papers are full of his doings. Ranchester 
and Cunningham have both gone back on 
him, in order to save their own skins.” 

“ Yes, but Mr. Yaples said he saw him 
with his own eyes—” 

“T don’t care what he said. Bill Dhue 
has left the country to keep from getting 
lynched. After shooting at Yaples, he rode 
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to Laramie in three hours, in order to es- 
tablish an alibi; but in the saloons there 
he got drunk. He bragged of having killed 
Eddie Yaples, and the men in the barroom 
nearly killed him. Well, when this word 
came, they ordered us released; and before 
we left town Phi Yaples came in and took 
back all his lying, perjured testimony. He 
admitted to the officers that he was out of 
his head when he accused Webb of killing 
his son, and then he took an oath that he’d 
seen Bill Dhue himself, when Dhue rose up 
and tried to kill him. The Governor has 
offered a reward of a thousand dollars for 
the arrest and conviction of the murderer. 
If Bill Dhue is arrested, he’ll be hung the 
same day, the feeling is that strong against 
him.” 

“ Oh, but let’s go, anyway!” exclaimed 
his wife beseechingly. “I just can’t stand 
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it any longer. And with that mortgage 
and all, we can’t pay out anyhow—” 

“ Yes, let’s go!” spoke up Prairie Rose” 
decidedly. 

“ The boys and I will work and pay off ~ 


the mortgage. It is the Lord’s 
we should remain.” 

Heminway dismounted s and, rise 
ing his eyes to the hills, aood “seaall 
brooding thought. Then, sinking to eo 3 
knees, he lifted his hands to heaven and 
prayed for strength and guidance. 
wife lingered, undecided, sometimes gazing — 
as he gazed at the sinister heights of the 4 
rim; but when he began to pray, her shoul- — 
ders drooped, and the old look of endurance ~ 
returned. 

“ Help me unpack the dishes,” she said 
to Prairie Rose, and went about her cooking 
without a word. ~ 


(To be continued in the September number of Munsey’s Macazine), 





BACK TO THE OLD GODS 
Horace, Book 1, Ode xxxiv 


Rare and infrequent worshiper was I— 
I wandered far and wide new cults to try. 


But these new doctrines are but meant for fools— 
Back to the old gods, I, from fads and schools! 


For I have seen Jove’s lightning in the sky 
What other need for sign from heaven have I? 


Yes, I have seen tall-towering cloud banks riven, 
And through a clear sky seen his storm steeds driven. 


When in the heavens his thunder chariot gleams, 
Fear falls on solid earth, on rushing streams; 


Hell, dark abode of Tznarus the dread, 
Echoes with horrid fear cries of the dead; 


Aye, even Atlas trembles! Well he may, 
For Jove can crush the mighty in a day, 


Or make the meek the mighty in an hour, 
And from the depths bring the obscure to power. 


Even as I write, Fortune, with raucous cries 
And flapping wings, to some poor victim flies. 


From his unlucky head she'll snatch away 
The crown that she herself placed yesterday. 


So—it were best that I go piously, 
Lest Jove and Fortune make that victim me! 


Roselle Mercier Montgomery 
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Skin of the Teeth 


THE NAPOLEONIC STRATEGY IN WHICH GRANDMA CARRING- 
TON’S LOWER PARTIAL PLATE PLAYED AN 


E came into the leather-upholstered 
splendor of the doctor’s office— 
breezed in, one might almost say— 

big and blond, with a smile as disarming as 
a wallop. He lavished the smile on the 
vigilant young woman attendant, who, ac- 
cording to wont, advanced with parchment 
and black lead to glean his name and situa- 
tion. His gesture of dissent anticipated her 
soft-spoken question. 

“ There’s not a bit of use in taking my 
name, ma’am,” he protested. “I came to 
see the doctor about a certain matter, and 
if you’ll just sneak me in to him I'll tell 
him all about it.” 

Miss Lane hesitated. Audiences with 
the great specialist were not accomplished 
so summarily. The suggestion of a frown 
threatened to mar her serenity. 

“But you see—I-—the doctor re- 
quires—” she faltered, meeting his confi- 
dent gaze hesitatingly. 

The visitor stood unimpressed. 

“ Yes’m—lI know he’s probably told you 
to get every fellow’s name first; but I’ve 
only about a pair of minutes to see him, 
because I’ve got to hop back to a lecture 
by the dean. And say,” he went on with 
easy camaraderie, “ you don’t know our 
dean, or you wouldn’t let me waste all this 
time, and run the risk of being late, and 
disciplined, and everything!” 

His words were .as compelling as his 
smiles. The mere possibility of causing 
him trouble at the hands of the dean, who- 
ever that stern individual might be, must 
be avoided at any cost. The trimly coif- 


fured guardian of Dr. Sutherlin’s presence 
felt herself slipping. 

Again he anticipated her objection. 

“ That’s all right—lI’ll stand guard while 
you’re gone.” 
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He tapped her gently on the shoulder, 
and urged her on with further facial cheer. 
Miss Lane could think of no other reasons 
for delay. 

“ T’ll see,” she capitulated. 

She turned and disappeared through a 
door marked “ private.” 

In the operating room, a sprightly old 
lady with canny eyes and a nose like a beak 
sat in the dentist’s chair and prattled a 
mournful monologue. 

“ Jelly beans, I mean, Sammy — these 
careless, conceited young puppies, without 
a thought beyond parties and booze and 
girls.” 

Dr. Sutherlin, engrossed with his own 
problem, which was dental rather than so- 
cial, made no reply. 

“In my day,” the old lady went on, 
“ young men were brought up to work, and 
to make themselves fit to be husbands and 
fathers. I don’t know what the world’s 
coming to. Nowadays the requisites of a 
husband are plenty of money and a neat 
dancing figure. It’s all wrong. I don’t 
suppose I’ll ever find a husband for Cadiz 
in this restless age, but before she shall 
have one like that ”—the old lady’s jaws 
snapped tight—“ she shall do without!” 

Miss Lane, hesitating to interrupt the 
jeremiad, turned to Dr. Samuel Sutherlin, 
who, unheeding, stood before his cabinet 
of instruments. 

The great specialist was in one of his 
rare moments of dejection. He held the 
object of his gloom in his hand, and looked 
at it droopingly. It was enough to depress 
one’s spirits to have a plate impression 
come out like this. He had broken the cast 
in removing it from the patient’s mouth, 
and it was a sorry sight. 

Three times he had tried. The first had 
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been an imperfect mold, the second had 
not had sufficient time to harden, and the 
third cast he had broken in its extraction. 

Grandma Carrington, called by courtesy 
a patient, though patience was her least 
virtue, ceased her prattle to note the doc- 
tor’s chagrin. She chuckled inwardly. 
The doctor sighed. He laid down the 
broken cast and took up his bowl of plas- 
ter anew. 

The old lady stopped him with an im- 
perious gesture. 

“Not another trial, Sammy!” she de- 
creed. “I’ve had my mouth filled with 
that miserable stuff as often as I’m going 
to. You'll just have to use the impression 
you have. If you can’t,” she added, de- 
scending from the throne, “I'll go to a 
veterinary!” 

Dr. Sutherlin made a protesting gesture. 

“Tt isn’t that I can’t, Mrs. Carrington. 
If you’d only try not to talk while the plas- 
ter is hardening!” 

“Tush!” was her dismissal of the den- 
tist’s alibi. She pointed to Miss Lane, 
standing uncertainly in the entrance. “ See 
what the young lady wants.” 

The doctor scarcely heard Miss Lane’s 


plea. He was declining it coldly, as a mat- 
ter of course, when the fluttery old dame 
interposed. 
“Of course! 
You’re not busy. You’re through with 
me now.” 
Dr. Sutherlin heartily wished he was 


Tell him to come in. 


through with Grandma Carrington. His 
specialty was the care of children’s teeth, 
not the cure of the troubles of old age. He 
looked at his patient disapprovingly. To 
come to an orthodontia specialist for pros- 
thesis! It was maddening; but the weight 
of Mrs. Carrington’s wealth and years 
counterbalanced the weight of her tongue, 
and he said nothing. 

Miss Lane, taking his silence for assent, 
darted away, and the next moment the 
forceful young man appeared in her place. 

He lost no time in stating his mission, 
and his manner was very direct. 

“ My name’s Perry—Tom Perry—and 
I’m a senior in the Dental College. I'll 
graduate in a couple of weeks, and I’ll need 
a place to practice. Like to come in with 
you, if everything’s all right.” 

There was a calm assurance in his man- 
ner, but it was entirely inoffensive. It was 
nothing less than a virtual plea for partner- 
chip in the most exclusive dental office in 


the city. He waited easily, as if he expect- 
ed to hear Dr. Sutherlin say: 

“ That’s all right, Tom Perry! Glad to 
have you. Miss Lane, clear off a peg for 
Dr. Perry’s hat, and get him an apron out 
of my lecker.” 

But no such words fell upon the listen- 
ing ear. Instead, there was a dead silence. 
Dr. Sutherlin was speechless before the au- 
dacity of the proposal. Admission into his 
sacrosanct office might well be coveted by 
the best dentists in the profession, and here 
was the veriest tyro proposing an alliance 
as calmly as one might propose to come in 
out of the rain! 

The sparrowlike little woman, busy with 
her bonnet and furs, had paused to over- 
hear, and she gave the youth a searching 
glance. Dr. Sutherlin recovered his speech, 
and asked, not without disdain: 

“Why did you come to me?” 

_ “Because I selected you,” was the smil- 
ing assurance. 

“ Indeed!” 

The sarcasm was lost on Tom Perry. 


“They tell me you have the biggest  — 


practice in town,” he continued expansive- 
ly; “and on top of that, you’re the best 
dentist. ‘ He’s the fellow to tie to,’ I said 
to myself; because it wouldn’t matter how 
much business a man had, if his work 
wouldn’t stand up he couldn’t keep it. 
You know that yourself. If he turned out 
shoddy work, he’d be pretty certain to fail, 
wouldn’t he?” 

A chirping sound emitted from the lips 
of the old lady. Dr. Sutherlin’s swift 
glance rested on the broken cast, and he 
answered, with less hauteur: 

“ Yes, he’d be pretty certain to.” 

The answer seemed to be all the peti- 
tioner expected. 

“ Exactly!” he approved. “I had a 
hunch you needed me. Now, when do you 
want me to start?” 

While the doctor labored for self-control, 
the youth went on with confidence. 

“T'll start on anything. If you’ve some 
inlay impressions made, I could take them 
back to the laboratory and finish them be- 
tween lectures. And say, I'll have to hurry, 
— the dean’s rank when a fellow’s 

te!’ 

“Let me see,” said the dazed Dr. Suth- 
erlin, fencing for time. ‘“ Frayne’s the 
dean of your college, isn’t he?” 

Tom’s transparent eyes lighted, 

“ He sure is!” 
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“ And he’s—rank, you say?” 

“ He ain’t nothin’ else!” 

At the emphatic declaration a smile 
tugged at the celebrated doctor’s lips. He 
knew Frayne. They had been in college 
together. Frayne, the irrepressible! Why, 
he was mischief incarnate in those days—— 
which now made him doubly strict with his 
charges, of course. That was the way of 

e. 

But to the business at hand. Sutherlin 
admired the youth’s pluck and directness, 
and there was a certain charm in the boy- 
ishness of his manner; but the proposal 
was preposterous. He cast about for some 
way to mitigate his refusal. 

“IT must not detain you then, Dr. 
Perry,” he said. “No, I have no impres- 
sions just now.” 

“Sammy!” came an abrupt interruption 
from an unexpected source. “Give him 
mine!” 

It was Mrs. Carrington. Before Dr. 
Sutherlin could refuse the absurd sugges- 
tion, the old dame swooped down, seized 
the imperfect impression, and thrust it into 
Tom’s hands. 


“Look at that, sonny—and weep!” she 
commanded, with a sly twinkle. 

“ Lower partial plate,” said the young 
man, inspecting the marred work with a 
pained look. 

He glanced inquiringly at Dr. Sutherlin. 

“ Er—er,” fumbled Dr. Sutherlin in con- 


fusion. Then came a happy thought. He 
would humble this young whippersnapper. 
“ Do you suppose I could—” He stopped. 
He had meant to say trust, but something 
in Tom’s eyes caused him to change it to 
“induce you to set it up for me?” 

“ Gee, I reckon you could!” was the re- 
sponse, as quick as it was unexpected. 
Tom’s eyes had lighted. “ Say, now, that’s 
great in you to give me a plate impression 
right off! I’ll fix it for you in a jiffy. Too 
bad it got broke, but I’ll turn out a plate 
that ‘ll make the madam ”—here he turned 
to Grandma Carrington with engaging def- 
erence—“ think she’s seventeen again!” 

The old lady cackled triumphantly. 

“T don’t know,” sighed Dr. Sutherlin, 
with abject capitulation. “ It isn’t a very 
good impression. Mrs. Carrington is a 
difficult subject, and besides” — with a 
baffled gesture—“ I do not much care to 
take impressions.” 

“ And I just love to!” 

The words broke forth impetuously. Dr. 
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Sutherlin looked up quickly, and saw some- 
thing which he thought had almost, if not 
quite, gone out of the world—an all-per- 
vading ardor for one’s work. ‘Tom, un- 
skilled in hiding his emotions, was quiver- 
ing with eagerness. His enthusiasm was 
heart-warming. 

Old Mrs. Carrington was the first to re- 
spond to its appeal. Her eyes twinkled 
with a swift inspiration. Suddenly she laid 
off her furs and removed her bonnet. 

“The very thing!” she chirped. 
can take a new impression!” 

She climbed back into the dentist’s chair, 
and motioned the delighted Tom with a 
peremptory crook of her finger. 

The usurper glanced at Dr. Sutherlin. 
The great dentist merely shrugged his 
shoulders. Grandma Carrington had 
spoken, and she had a way of being obeyed. 

Tom seized the bowl of plaster and ap- 
proached the chair. Grandma Carrington’s 
mouth flew open. 

“Be careful, sonny,” she cautioned. 
“We've had three failures in a row here 
this morning.” 

The doctor turned away with a defeated 
air; but something he heard caused him to 
prick up his ears. It was Tom’s tactful 
response. 

“1’m not surprised,” the student dentist 
was saying. “Partial plates are awful 
ticklish.” 

This wasn’t bad, thought Dr. Sutherlin. 
He recognized an ally in the youth. 

“Why don’t you let me yank out those 
old teeth?” the tyro demanded of his pa- 
tient. ‘“ They'll never do you no good.” 

The doctor chuckled. Ungrammatical, 
but his own opinion exactly. 

“The idea!” came from the patient, in 
derision. ‘ You dentists are all alike—all 
you think about is pulling teeth!” 

“Tt’s a heap of fun,” grinned Tom, in 
amiable acquiescence. He took up a pair 
of forceps and simulated rapid action. “ He 
loves me—he loves me not,” he mechani- 
cally chanted at each imaginary extraction. 

Dr. Sutherlin smiled in spite of himself 
at the boyish foolery, and old Mrs. Car- 
rington laughed so heartily that a fragment 
of plaster lodged in her Sunday throat, and 
she had to be oscillated gently before it was 
dislodged. 

The impression-taking process went on 
hurriedly. The plaster was put in place, 
and the patient’s jaws were propped open 
to await the hardening. Came the ticklish 
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moment of removal. Dr. Sutherlin bent 
forward anxiously, but there was no anx- 
iety in Tom’s manner. With sharp-pointed 
explorer he deftly loosened the impression 
at several points of contact. Then he 
spoke to the patient. 

“Tf you please, ma’am, take a deep 
breath.” 

Grandma Carrington’s inspiration was 
audible. She awaited further instructions. 

“ Now, cough,” said Tom, illustrating 
and holding out his hand. 

“ A-hem-m!” responded Mrs. Carring- 
ton obediently. 

A perfect plaster impression dropped into 
his hand. 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Dr. Sutherlin, in 
swift surprise at the unusual technic. 

Tom Perry looked up calmly and smiled 
his wonderful smile. 

“You can ’most always get them out 
that way,” said he simply. 

All his interest was on the cast. 

“Learn that in the Dental College?” 
asked Dr. Sutherlin, with evident approval. 

“ Naw—in the army,” Tom flung back 
at the great dentist, without looking up. 
“ Heap of things we learn in the army the 
dental colleges never heard of.” He was 
examining the impression with approval. 
“ Say, that’s some baby!” he exulted, nod- 
ding happily. 

“ Perfect,” agreed Dr. Sutherlin, reach- 
ing for it interestedly. ‘“‘ When do you 
wish to start?” 

“ Me?” Tom regarded him with sur- 
prise. “I’ve started. Be back to-morrow 
with the plate.” He turned to Grandma 
Carrington. “ It certainly is a pleasure to 
work for you, ma’am. You’re a mighty 
good subject.” 

The tribute was entirely spontaneous. 
He was much too artless to have contrived 
the stroke, but it was none the less telling. 
Grandma Carrington drew up like a pouter 
pigeon and brazenly winked at Dr. Suther- 
lin. Little did Tom dream of the thoughts 
that were set to incubating in the old lady’s 
mind. 

“Where’s the impression?” he asked, 
jealous of his baby. 

Dr. Sutherlin handed it to him in quite 
a different manner from that of the previ- 
ous moment. 

“T like your work, Dr. Perry,” he said. 

“ And I like your style!” came in high, 
falsetto tones from Grandma Carrington, 
whose mind was made up. 
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Tom grinned, and reached for his cap. 
“ Aw, cut it!” he blurted, not without 
confusion, and hurried out. 


II 


Tom Perry had been sent to the Dental 
College by the division of the Veterans’ 
Bureau which provided vocational training 
for disabled soldiers. His disability, at the 
time of his appointment, consisted of a 
lame little finger. An enraged doughboy 
had just about bitten it off while Tom was 
treating a malignant tooth. Partly his own 
fault, too, for he knew he should have given 
the patient an anesthetic. 

It was not a permanent injury, though 
painful at the moment, but it had sufficed 
for the completion of his dental course— 
which, but for this lucky circumstance, he 
had scarcely hoped to manage. His imme- 
diate reactions to the mishap, however, 
were wrathful and pugnacious. 

“ You devil!” he yelled, and lammed the 
biting doughboy over the head with his 
forceps, so effectively as to make anzsthe- 
sia entirely unnecessary. 

Then he painted his finger with iodine, 
and went on with the operation unhindered. 

They liked him in college. His vivid 
personality made itself felt from the first 
lecture. 

“‘ What class of persons,” asked the dean, 
“ habitually suffer from acid mouth?” 

“ First sergeants, sir!” answered Tom. 

He didn’t know the answer in the book, 
but he spoke from his own large experience; 
and the class, with poignant war recollec- 
tions, roared approval. 

He was the same naive, unspoiled being 
all through his college experience. Opera- 
tive work was always easy for him, and 
he led the class in his grades; but theory 
—how he loathed those big, professional 
tomes! The guys who wrote them must 
have been in league with the dictionary 
fellows—Tom couldn’t account for it in 
any other way. How they did sling the 
big words! How absurd it was to describe 
a condition as “ paralysis of the capillaries, 
with increased permeability of their walls, 
followed by exudation into the connective 
tissue,” when one might simply say that 
“it gets sore!” 

Tom was for short cuts. He hadn’t a 
circumlocution concealed about him. His 
answers in the classroom often dipped into 
slang in his passion for clearness and brev- 
ity, and his literary contributions at ex- 
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amination times were enough to give a pro- 
fessor of English the willies. 

He couldn’t spell, his writing would have 
been less remarkable in a kindergarten or 
an old ladies’ home, his speech was incor- 
rect and idiomatic; but he could pull teeth, 
and ease them, and fill them, and bridge 
them, and crown them, and inlay them, 
and replace them altogether. After all, 
that is principally why one seeks a dentist 
—to have him do something, not to hear 
him expound learnedly on the subject. 

Tom was a doer and not an expounder 
of the word; yet there was a certain charm 
in his Celtic tongue which lubricated the 
wheels of his progress. People liked him 
without knowing why. He had a head- 
piece, too, and used it. This was the com- 
ment of Dean Frayne when Dr. Sutherlin 
inquired about the young dentist who had 
nominated himself as his assistant. 

“He has the makings of a great pros- 
thetic dentist,” Dean Frayne averred, “ if 
it wasn’t for his handicap of speech and 
manner.” Then he added, in justice to 
Tom: “ The boy would be all right in a 
country office.” 

“Country office, nothing!” exploded 
Dr. Sutherlin. “I’m going to take him in 
with me.” 

“ What?” 

The great specialist nodded. 

“He came in one day and announced 
that he was my assistant; and darned if 
he didn’t prove it, before he left! He 
made cantankerous old Grandma Carring- 
ton a lower partial plate that almost tickled 
her to pieces.” 

“ Oh, he can do the work!” emphasized 
Dean Frayne. “I was just wondering how 
he’d fit in with your de luxe practice.” 

“ Best in the world,” chuckled Dr. Suth- 
erlin, who knew human nature. “ He’s a 
novelty.” 

Tom was all of that, and more. To 
Grandma Carrington he was a godsend. 
He came in direct answer to prayer; but 
the old lady was very crafty about her pur- 
poses. Indirection, some might call it. 

Cadiz Carrington, on the eve of her 
graduation at a fashionable school in the 
East, almost had the life surprised out of 
her by her grandmother’s swift change of 
front. Her earlier pleadings to spend the 
summer at a girls’ camp in Maine had been 
firmly denied. 

“ Grandma wants you here, deary,” she 
wrote. 
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Now it appeared grandma wanted her 
there—in Maine. She reread the almost 


brusque telegram: 


Join girls’ camp. Don’t need you here. Stay 
till I send for you. 


Cadiz couldn’t understand it at all. It 
almost seemed as if grandma didn’t want 
her, and wished to be rid of her. With a 
swift reversal easily understandable to the 
feminine mind, she found herself sorry she 
had insisted upon the camp—longing for 
home and the imperious old lady. 

Cadiz brushed a quick tear from her 
bright, dark eyes. Then, with a swift rush 
of the Carrington pride, she squared her 
small shoulders resolutely. She didn’t like 
it at all, this being a human tennis ball to 
be batted here and there at grandma’s will; 
but she would never admit it. 

“T’m almost of a mind to call grand- 
mummy over long distance,” she mused, 
“ and make her explain at a dollar a word!” 

But this rebellion didn’t last long. She 
sent a dutiful reply and packed her trunk. 
Once she reached the camp, the mystery 
of her grandmother’s strange action was 
crowded out of mind. The girl put it down 
as one of the dear old lady’s whims, and 
almost forgot it- 

Cadiz was Grandma Carrington’s hope 
and fear. To see the girl safely married, 
secure from the danger of such a disaster 
as had wrecked the life of her mother, was 
about the only reason for Grandma Car- 
rington’s lingering on earth. Pretty Nelly 
Carrington had fallen in love with a singer, 
an intolerable foreigner with a black mus- 
tache and empty pockets. Deaf to her 
mother’s pleading, she had married the 
Spaniard, and had promptly been cut off 
without a dollar. Old Mrs. Carrington vas 
difficult when it came to having her wishes 
disregarded. 

Then followed heartbreaking experiences 
for each of them. Mother Carrington shut 
herself up in the old brick mansion, and 
forbade the servants to mention Nelly’s 
name. Nelly followed her Spanish lord 
through the vicissitudes of an unprofitable 
concert tour, which, interrupted by his 
spirituous imbibings, went swiftly from bad 
to worse, and broke down finally at Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. 

Nelly hoped her husband would be able 
to teach his art, and he did hang out a shin- 
gle announcing himself as “ Sefior Carlos 
Carraca, Academia de Nobles Artes,” but 
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that was all the good it did. No pupils 
came. So, like the Carrington she was, 
Nelly substituted for him. She taught not 
art, but books; and not in Wheeling. She 
found a position in the little Ohio town of 
Cadiz, twenty miles to the northwest. 
There, teaching the children of the farmers 
and miners, they passed a fitfully happy 
year; and there Cadiz was born. 

Nelly insisted on the name, and Sefior 
Carraca made no objection. 

“ Cadiz!” said he. “ Eet is where I was 
born, in those ver’ famous old Espana. Eet 
is there I attend the Academia de Nobles 
Artes. Eet is ver’ good name, I think, but 
I prefer Alameda.” 

He resumed his interrupted potations, 
and a week later he departed alone— 
whether from having his preference disre- 
garded, or from the lure of a manicurist in 
Wheeling, Nelly never knew, but she sus- 
pected the latter. The blow killed her— 
that, and getting back to work too soon. 

Subdued and chastened, Mrs. Carrington 
came for the sloe-eyed baby and took it 
back to the old house, but not before mak- 
ing certain arrangements. A special ac- 
count of the mother’s death, which some- 
how left the impression that the baby had 
perished with her, was mailed to the maes- 
tro. Nelly’s few clothes and the baby’s 
pitiful little wardrobe were burned. The 
baby’s birth certificate, and that of Nelly’s 
wedding, were sealed up and put away. 
Only the tiny midget and its outlandish 
name remained, and in time those would 
be fashioned in accordance with stern Mrs. 
Carrington’s will. 

She began with the name—Cadiz Car- 
raca. She hadn’t the heart to change the 
Cadiz, but she eliminated the Carraca at 
one fell stroke. It was Cadiz Carrington 
thenceforward. 

Now, the old lady’s chief aim in life was 
a safe and happy disposal of the winsome 
girl in marriage, before she herself should 
be disposed of through the agencies of a 
vested choir, and black plumes. She was 
growing old, very old; but the intensity of 
her purpose caused her to cling to life 
tenaciously. 

Ill 


GRANDMA CARRINGTON tucked Cadiz’s 
message of obedience away and smiled. 

“ Now I'll commence!” said she. 

She reached for the telephone and called 
Dr. Sutherlin’s office. Miss Lane answered. 


“ Dr. Sutherlin is out, Mrs. Carrington.” 

“ That’s lucky!” the old lady chuckled 
to herself. 

“Is anything troubling?” asked Miss 
Lane, with professional solicitude. 

Grandma Carrington winked slyly into 
the transmitter. 

Pas plate of mine doesn’t seem 
to fit.” 

“T'll call Dr. Perry.” 

Presently came the response, in deep, 
gruff tones which Tom hoped would be mis- 
taken for the new dignity he was trying so 
hard to master. 

“ Hello!” 

“ That you, Tom?” 

“Oh!” said Tom, recognizing the voice. 
“ Same old me,” he added, with consider- 
able relief. 

“Your voice sounds a little husky,” 
teased grandma. 

“Does it?” laughed Tom, his pretense 
all gone. “It’s from pleasure, ma’am,” 
was the ready explanation. “ Always 
makes a catch in my throat to hear an old 
friend.” 

“Tut, tut! Full of blarney!” reproved 
grandma. 

“Who? Me? No, ma’am, you got me 
down wrong—all wrong.” His voice 
dripped with earnestness. ‘“ How’s the 
plate?” 

“ Fine as silk, Tom. I like it, and I like 
you. Want to come up and take dinner 
with a lonely old woman?” 

If Tom Perry was surprised, he did not 
show it. 

“Surest thing you know,” he answered 
evenly, after a momentary pause. 

“You declare you haven’t anything else 
on hand?” 

“ T’ll swear it.” 

“Good! At seven o’clock, then—1721 
Lindale Avenue. I'll expect you.” 

“Thank you, ma’am. I'll be there.” 

“ And, Tom!” 

“Yes, ma’am?” 

“ Never swear!” 

Note the beginning of correction. It 
seemed to be the keystone of the old lady’s 
arch of purpose. 

“T’ve got to smooth him up,” she re- 
flected. ‘“ He’s a diamond—a diamond in 
the rough, but he’ll take a lot of polish.” 


They sat together in Mrs. Carrington’s 
library. Dinner had been a success. Tom 
had enjoyed it. True, he hadn’t knowm 
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always the correct method of procedure, 
but he was a great fellow for finding his 
way about, and the mistakes he made were 
inconsequential. What, for instance, is 
the misuse of a fork, compared with the 
misuse of a woman’s heart, thought Grand- 
ma Carrington? Nevertheless, she deter- 
mined upon an early fork drill. 

Not once had Tom wavered. After the 
fruit cocktail, thinking doubtless that the 
meal had begun wrong end to, and would 
proceed from saccharine to salt, he bland- 
ly sweetened his clear tomato consommé. 
Grandma Carrington averted her eyes 
quickly, and the butler nearly swallowed 
his Adam’s apple. 

Tom recognized his mistake, all too late; 
but he ate the nauseous mess—ate it as if 
sweetened soup were the premier favorite 
of his appetite. The barely perceptible 
flicker of an eyelid was his only sign. He 
went right on telling his hostess about a 
fellow in the army, and about the remov- 
able bridge he had spent a whole week in 
making for the unappreciative dub. 

“ Bit into an apple with it,” he mourned. 
“ Total loss! Never did know whether he 
swallowed it, or the chickens that ate the 
core got it. Beautiful bridge, too!” 

“ Do you find your work with Dr. Suth- 
erlin pleasant?” asked Grandma Carring- 
ton, drawing him out. 

“Tt ain’t nothin’ else!” 

“T heard you make that mistake once 
before!” she shot at him with austerity. 

“ What, ma’am?” was Tom’s surprised 
rejoinder. 

“ And don’t say ‘ ma’am.’” 

Tom was completely taken aback. 


“Sir? Ma’am? What mistake was it 
I made?” 

“Don’t say ‘ain’t.’? Say ‘am not’ or 
i 


“T’ll try, Mrs. Carrington,” said Tom, 
with earnest contrition. ‘ Gee, I guess I 
do sound like a roughneck to you. You 
see I ain’t—am not—” He stopped in 
hopeless confusion. ‘“‘ Now looky! It’s 
come out crooked! I want to talk about 
something that happened a long time ago, 
and I’m started in the present.” 

“ Take a fresh start,” advised Grandma 
Carrington. “ Try ‘I never.’” 


His spirits revived. 

“ That’s the dope! You see, I never had 
much training. My father died when I was 
a kid, and my mother didn’t live very long 
afterward.” 
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“Who was your father?” probed his in- 
satiable hostess. 

“ David Perry. He had a bad pair of 
lungs. Went West to try to cure ’em, but 
couldn’t. I’ve had to get along pretty 
much by myself.” 

“What was your father’s occupation?” 
Grandma Carrington asked, with a show 
of indifference, but she leaned a little for- 
ward in spite of herself. So much depend- 
ed upon the answer! Of course, one 
couldn’t be too finicky, but— 

“ Anything less than the son of a ban- 
dit!” she thought. 

Still, she hoped for some middle ground 
of occupation for Cadiz’s husband’s father. 

“He was a minister,” said Tom. 

Mrs. Carrington’s sigh of relief was 
audible. 

Tom went on, unheeding. 

“ He was educated and everything. His 
folks all went to Harvard. Of course, he 
didn’t leave any money. I’ve worked at 
pretty near everything, but I never was 
satisfied until I got into a dental laboratory. 
Then I knew. After a while I wanted to 
go to a dental college. They won't take 
you in without you’ve had a high school 
education—” 

“ Unless!” 
action. 

“Ma’am? I mean, what?” 

“ Unless you’ve a high school education.” 

“ Ain’t that what I said?” he demanded. 
“T mean, are it—isn’t it?” 

His face was a study in humility. 

“ Go ahead, Tom,” said grandma kindly. 

“No, ma’am. I don’t aim to cover 
nothin’ up. Can’t do it in dentistry. What 
was my mistake? I been feeling mean 
about that soup blunder I tried to hide at 
supper. Of course, I know you saw I was 
all balled up.” 

“ That’s nothing,” condoned Mrs. Car- 
rington, surprising even herself. 

But he would not have it so. 

“What was my word mistake?” Tom 
insisted. 

His mentor explained the use of “ un- 
less” and “without.” Tom listened, pa- 
tient as a stone. 

“Oh, I see!” he reflected, with corru- 
gated brow. “I’m awful careless that 
way.” 

“ Never mind,” said grandma, patting 
his shoulder. “I want to know how you 
got around the high school difficulty.” 

“ Didn’t get around it,” boomed Tom, 


Again his mentor went into 














his spirits renewing again. “ Went to night 
school.” 

“ You mean you finished the high school 
course at night?” 
“ Yes, ma’am—in two years and a half.” 


IV 


“He’tt do!” said old Mrs. Carrington 
in her room that night. “ Father a min- 
ister. Gentle birth—breeding. Um—and 
honest. Think of that clear tomato con- 
sommé! Um-—and dependable. Night 
school—two years and a half. Um—and 
clever. Look at these teeth! I can eat 
corn on the cob. He’ll go far—far!” 

A happy smile creased her canny coun- 
tenance. She had found her future grand- 
son. His regeneration would be a task of 
no small proportions, but she accepted it 
joyously. 

From this point Grandma Carrington 
laid out a systematic campaign. Dr. Suth- 
erlin was her ally—her unconscious ally, 
which may be a contradiction in terms, 
but is the truth nevertheless. He thought 
Mrs. Carrington’s sudden interest in hav- 
ing his new assistant well groomed, and 
properly introduced at the Country Club 
and elsewhere, was for the furtherance of 
his own professional prestige, and had its 
roots in the old friendship that had existed 
between the families for goodness only 
knows how long. 

At Mrs. Carrington’s suggestion, the 
specialist introduced Tom to his tailor, and 
the result left little to be desired. In his 
new accouterments Tom gladdened the eye, 
and added an impetus to the action of more 
than one feminine heart at the Country 
Club. 

Of course the young man could dance. 
He was far too musical to escape that form 


of joyous expression. He danced as the 


birds sing, with technique supplied by na- 
ture. All the girls liked to dance with him. 
If they found his speech amusing, it also 
possessed the charm of novelty, than which 
nothing furnishes a readier open sesame to 
any circle. 

“Gee, sausages!” he exclaimed one day, 
at a picnic. “ Excuse me!” 

He waved the loathed food away. 

“They’re delicious,” commended his 
partner, Alma Wolff. 

“ Here’s chow that suits me better,” he 
laughed, biting into a bread and butter 
sandwich. “It’s a hangover from the 
war,” he explained with a joyous grin. 
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“ We had a German mess sergeant, and he 
like to have ruint us—sausages for break- 
fast, wienies for dinner, and bologna for 
supper!” 

Miss Wolff never made that mistake 

again. 
Grandma Carrington, overhearing, trem- 
bled at Tom’s “ruint,” but the others 
passed it by as a clever touch, intentionally 
introduced to add spice to the narrative. 

“ How am I doing to-night, grandma?” 
he whispered. 

“ Splendidly!” she chuckled. Then she 
bethought herself of her responsibility. 
Never do to have a dabbler in the family! 
“ Sure you’re not neglecting business?” she 
demanded sharply. 

“Tm building it up. All these young 
bloods come to me now when they need 
false teeth.” 

Of course it was a foolish statement. He 
intended it for such; but it was founded on 
fact. The truth of the matter was that 
when his associates thought of teeth, they 
thought of him. “Doc Forceps” they 
called him—which showed better than any- 
thing else that he had been admitted to the 
inner circle. 

“What’s Sutherlin paying you?” de- 
manded grandma suddenly. 

“Enough,” returned Tom carelessly. 
“ More’n I’m worth.” 

“Tch! Tch!” The old lady made dep- 
recatory noises with her tongue. “He 
must give you more. I’ll see about it.” 

“ Aw, grandma—” protested Tom. 

There came a swift, military command. 

“ Stop cracking your knuckles!” 

Tom dropped his hands foolishly. 

“-Ma’am?” 

“Tt isn’t done,” grandma explained. 

“Yes, ma’am. Much obliged—I mean, 
thank you.” 

Grandma Carrington devoted that sum- 
mer to Tom Perry’s regeneration. Peaple 
marveled at the ancient lady’s sudden re- 
juvenation. She was ubiquitous. One saw 
her everywhere—at the Country Club, at 
parties, picnics, and bazaars. The wonder 
increased. What waters of Bimini had she 
quaffed? 

Grandma, however, made no explana- 
tion, but pursued her self-contained course. 
Not once did she mention Cadiz to Tom. 
Oh, certainly not! 

“When two people hear so much about 
each other in advance,” she decided, “ they 
almost always hate each other.” 
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Wise grandma! But she almost overdid 
the thing. When it seemed that she was 
about to turn out a noble piece of work, 
nobly planned, disaster came. 

She had dropped into the dental office, 
as she had a way of doing for the sheer joy 
of beholding her masterpiece; but she found 
that Tom was out. 

“Heard about his good luck?” asked 
Dr. Sutherlin. 

“ No—what do you mean?” asked grand- 
ma expansively. 

“ Richest girl in town has fallen for 
him.” 

Grandma sat down from the suddenness 
of the descent of calamity. 

“ What?” she gasped feebly. 

“ Alma Wolff,” said Dr. Sutherlin, not 
noticing her agitation. “ She’s crazy about 
him. I was suspicious when she kept com- 
ing in for him to work on her teeth. She 
has perfect teeth. There wasn’t a thing 
needed but a little prophylactic.” 

“ What’s prophylactic?” asked grandma 
mechanically. 

The old heart of her had almost stopped 


beating. 

“Cleaning,” answered Dr. Sutherlin 
nonchalantly. ‘Took two weeks. Now 
she comes for him every day, and drives 
him home. It’s a plain case. Lucky for 
Tom!” 

Grandma Carrington found herself long- 
ing for the direct methods of barbaric 
royalty. She would have enjoyed shaking 
this unwitting bearer of hateful tidings. 
“ What does Tom think?” she managed to 





“ Well, you don’t get much out of him,” 
Sutherlin went on obtusely. “ At any rate, 
he doesn’t let it interfere with business.” 

“ He wouldn’t.” Grandma rose sudden- 
ly. There had been a ray of hope in the 
doctor’s last statement. ‘“ Where’s the 
nearest telegraph office?” she demanded. 

Dr. Sutherlin turned to give directions, 
but old Mrs. Carrington was already on 
her way. 

She blamed herself for a blundering old 
dodderer. She had been as crazy as a Joon, 
as blind as a bat, and as giddy as a hen, if 
one accepted her own statements. Oh, she 
didn’t spare herself a thing! She had been 
all to blame, and her failure nearly broke 
her heart. 

Her beautiful work all for naught! For 


some other girl! 
Sending Cadiz away had been a terrible 
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mistake, instead of the masterly stroke she 
had intended. She had feared Cadiz would 
be shocked at Tom’s mistakes. Oh, why 
hadn’t she let the girl risk it? That he 
should be prepossessing in her granddaugh- 
ter’s eyes she had kept Cadiz away until 
the transformation should be complete; 
and almost she had lost him—almost, but 
not quite! She would go down with all 
her banners flying. © 
V 


THE telegram that grandma sent to 
Cadiz was short and to the point: 


Come first train. Urgent. 


Then, while she waited, she considered 
her chances. Like an efficient general on 
the eve of battle, grandma marched in men- 
tal review her resources, her perils, and her 
course of action. 

Her whole thought had been to make 
Tom worthy of Cadiz. Now she changed 
her thinking. How could she attract him 
to the girl? How? How? All night she 
turned the problem over in her mind, but 
morning brought no solution. 

Should she give a beautiful party and in- 
troduce her granddaughter, or merely in- 
vite Tom to dinner the night after Cadiz’s 
arrival? The night after? Why, it was 
to-night! Grandma moaned miserably. It 
must be done at once. The Wolff girl 
would be waiting for him at five o’clock. 

Grandma shook her old white head 
wearily, but she never gave up. Carring- 
tons never did. 

“TI don’t know how,” she wailed, on her 
way to the station to meet Cadiz; “ but it’s 
got to be done somehow. I can’t give him 
up! God forgive me for a designing old 
woman!” 

She saw Cadiz from afar through the 
iron gates, swinging along jauntily, her trim 
little figure in its sport costume like a 
bright-colored butterfly among a swarm of 
drab beetles and bugs. 

As the girl caught sight of the old lady 
standing at the gates, she broke into a run. 
Grandma’s spirits revived a little. How 
mig hy omy was! She had almost left this 
out of her computations. She began to 
feel better. 

As Cadiz came nearer, she felt a recur- 
rence of her old assurance. In comparison 
with this vision, what was Alma Wolff, even 
without the handicap of her appetite for 
sausages? Mrs. Carrington almost chuck- 














led. Then the little whirlwind of Cadiz 
caught her. 

“You precious old Grandmummy 
Ogre!” she stormed, kissing grandma first 
on the nose, then on the chin, and then in 
the proper place for kisses. “ What do 
you mean, the way you've been acting? 
If you want to get rid of me, stick me in 
the stove, but do it quick. Never doom 
your child to a lingering death!” 

Grandma laughed until her spectacles 
fell off. 

“Was the camp so bad, baby?” she 
asked. 

“The camp wasn’t bad at all. It was 
the mystery of you,” accused Cadiz, shak- 
ing her soundly, “that kept me awake 
nights!” 

“ Honey,” said grandma, readjusting her 
specs, “ I had a big deal on. I had to con- 
centrate. See my new teeth?” she said 
suddenly—and stopped. 

It had come! Suddenly the way was 
made clear to her—clear as noonday. The 
modus operandi stood revealed. Teeth! 
Of course! Tom always fell for teeth. 
Out of grandma’s memory his own slangy 
phrase danced before her, and for once she 
did not feel the urge to correct it. 

“ Yes,” she repeated. “ Look at my new 
teeth!” 

“ Um-m,” said Cadiz, not much. interest- 
ed. “ But what was the deal, granny?” 

“ Haven’t time to tell you now. Get in 
the car. We've got to hurry. It’s almost 
five o’clock,” grandma added ominously, 
as if the world were due to come to an end 
on the stroke of the hour. 

She pushed Cadiz ahead of her toward 
the open door of the limousine, and was 
following hard after, when a dreadful thing 
happened. 

“Oh, my goodness!” grandma screamed. 
“There go my teeth! Oh, I stepped right 
on them! Awkward old cow! Too bad— 
the nicest plate! Wonder what I'll do 
now! You see, I’ve got so used to them, 
honey. Well, they aren’t quite ruined— 
just that little clasp. Maybe they can be 
fixed.” 

Cadiz stared at her ancestress with won- 
dering eyes. It wasn’t a bit like grandma 
to carry on like this. She must be aging 
rapidly. 

“Who made them?” she asked. “ Dr. 
Sutherlin?” 

“Tn his office,” evaded grandma. “We 
can stop as we go past.” 
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The car rolled on. 
“Tt’s along here somewhere. Stop, 
James! Here’s the place.” 

She crowded the plate into the girl’s 
hands. 

“ You take it up, honey.” 

But Cadiz objected. 

“ Grandmummy, I want to talk to you. 
Send James.” 

“ No, deary—you go,” insisted grandma. 
“I know Sam will want to see you.” 

Cadiz obediently descended from the 
car. 
“ Aren’t you coming?” she asked. 

“No, child. I’m pretty tired. I'll rest 
here.” 

Grandma, cunning old thing, leaned back 
—- a calm which she didn’t feel 
at all. 

Thus it came about that a vision tripped 
into Tom Perry’s office. Visions had been 
there before, but this one was armed with 
a sure arrester of attention—a set of false 
teeth. 

“Why, it’s Cadiz Carrington!” ex- 


‘claimed Dr. Sutherlin, looking up. “ Hel- 


lo, little sweetheart! When did you get 
home?” 

When greetings had been exchanged and 
her mission revealed, he motioned for Tom. 
That passionate pilgrim needed no second 
bidding. The prettiest girl he ever saw 
was the most tragic. She bore the ruins 
of his masterpiece. His beautiful creation, 
Mrs. Carrington’s partial plate, lay broken 
in her hands! 

“Where’d you get it?” he demanded, 
swooping down upon her and taking pos- 
session of the ruins. 

“ Grandmother—” Cadiz faltered, and 
could go no further. 

Before the stern glance of this masterful 
person she felt strangely overwhelmed. 

“What happened?” he passionately 
wanted to know, as he yearned over the 
marred child of his brain. 

There was a swift recurrence of the Car- 
rington pride. Cadiz lifted her eyes and 
returned his glance steadily. 

“Tt got broken,” she said calmly. 

Tom transferred his interest from the 
plate to the girl. 

“ Oh!” he apologized, with a little catch 
in his throat. “ Well, now, that’s too bad.” 

Again he returned to his first love. He 
shook his head miserably. He had put his 
heart into those teeth. Perhaps the plate 
might be saved. Let him look again. Yes, 
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by heck, it could! He thought of a way; 
but Grandma Carrington would have to be 
present at the restoration. 

Cadiz was suddenly fired with a portion 
of his zeal. 

“ She’s downstairs. I'll tell her.” 

She darted away, as keenly interested as 
a neophyte. 

“T’'ll come along,” said Tom, snatching 
his coat. “No!” He stopped, torn be- 
tween conflicting desires. “I’d better get 
the plaster ready.” 

“Go ahead,” said Dr. Sutherlin pater- 
nally. “ I’ll prepare the plaster.” 

He did. He did more, besides. The 
great specialist acted as fetch-and-carry 
boy during the next hour, while Tom per- 
formed the delicate operation. And he 
didn’t regret it once. His only regret was 
that the County Dental Association was 
deprived of the sight of that skillful piece 
of work. 

Only once did he proffer a suggestion. 

“Of course you know,” he warned, 
“that you have to cast that clamp?” 

“ Naw!” said Tom. “ Make it with a 
pair of pliers!” 

“ And darned if he didn’t!” Dr. Suth- 


erlin later reported to Dean Frayne. 
For present purposes it is necessary to 
mention only one other contributing inci- 


dent. Mrs. Carrington was in the chair, 
and Tom stood over her. It was the zero 
moment of impression removal. Dr. Suth- 
erlin stood at Tom’s elbow, ready to jump 
when Tom should proffer one of his nu- 
merous demands, which always began with 
“Gimme.” The entranced Cadiz was not 
far away. There came an interruption. 

“ Miss Wolff—” began Miss Lane, com- 
ing in at the door. 

Tom gave no heed. 

“Sent word she is waiting below,” con- 
tinued Miss Lane. 

Tom worked on, whistling as usual. 

“Do you hear, Dr. Perry?” asked the 
attendant finally. 

“ Yes, I hear.” 

“Well?” said Miss Lane, with percep- 
tible impatience. 

“ Tell her I can’t be bothered.” 

Old Mrs. Carrington, who had held her 
breath as long as she could, raised herself 
up with sudden and irrepressible joy. 

“Lie back, ma’am! I ain’t—are not— 
am not half through.” 

Grandma Carrington obeyed without a 
word. This meekness of the old lady was 
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inexplicable to Cadiz; but more marvels 
were to follow. 

“ Does it hurt?” asked Tom presently. 

“ A little,” faltered grandma timidly. 

“Well, squawk!” he commanded. 
“ How’d you reckon I’d know?” 

This to the most imperious old lady in 
three counties! Cadiz expected to see her 
grandmother rise and call down the wrath 
of Heaven on the impudent upstart; but 
nothing untoward happened. Grandma 
only smiled a sickly smile. Cadiz shook 
her head. The old lady was failing rapidly. 

“ Who is he, grandmummy?” she asked, 
when they were on the homeward way. 

“ Who’s who?” 

“ That young Emperor of Rome.” 

“Oh, Dr. Perry! He’s Sam Sutherlin’s 
new partner. Like him?” 

Grandma tried to make her question 
casual, but her voice trembled a little. 

“ He’s wonderful! Or maybe I’ve been 
in a girls’ camp so long that anybody in 
forked clothes looks good. You like him, 
don’t you?” asked Cadiz eagerly. 

“Yes, I like him,” admitted grandma, 
and, in spite of her philosophy to the con- 
trary, she went on with enthusiasm: “ But 
if you think he looks good in office togs, 
wait till you see him to-night in conven- 
tional garb. He’s luminous, my dear!” 

“T’ve some rather giddy garments my- 
self,” exulted Cadiz, looking at the old 
lady wonderingly. 


VI 


THEY were an eye-filling vision, Tom 
and Cadiz. 

Of course Cadiz, as Tom reflected—and 
he never had heard of Orlando, either— 
didn’t “reach up much farther than a 
man’s heart,” but who likes a great moon- 
fixer of a girl? A tall girl would probably 
try to boss, and that was something he 
couldn’t stand in a woman. Believe him, 
he couldn’t and wouldn’t—which was fiat. 

Cadiz was sitting at the piano, and Tom 
was standing, turning the pages. Very 
frankly he noted her beauty. Never had 
he seen hair and eyes so dark and a face so 
fair. The sun had done her skin no dam- 
age; it had only creamed her complexion. 
She was very satisfying to the eye. 

He drew a deep breath. Suddenly he 
faced Grandma Carrington and wagged an 
aggrieved finger. Grandma’s heart missed 
a beat. She thought her sins in connection 
with the broken plate had found her out. 
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“ T’ve a crow to pick with you,” said he 
sternly. 

“Now what,” she snapped, game to the 
last. 

“ For not telling me about this little bun- 
dle of fluff.” 

He looked at Cadiz in a manner that 
caused the old lady’s heart to race. 

“Tut, tut, tut!” said she. “ Full of 
blarney!” 

Tom walked over to grandma’s side and 
looked down at her. 

“ No, ma’am,” he said earnestly. “ I’m 
giving you the true word.” 

For the life of her grandma could not 
refrain from voicing the question which 
was uppermost in her mind, though it was 
very poor tactics, as she herself would have 
admitted. 

“ How about Alma Wolff?” she demand- 
ed sharply. 

“ Huh!” said Tom Perry, with magnifi- 
cent evasion. 

Nothing else came into his mind to say, 
so he was driven to discourse upon a sub- 
ject that was ever present. 

“ Listen—about those teeth. I don’t un- 
derstand yet how that plate came to 
break.” His brow knotted. “I don’t un- 
derstand it at all.” 

“ Never mind,” returned grandma even- 
ly. “Do you never forget teeth?” 

“ Hardly ever,” was the serious reply. 
“T was just thinking. I don’t see how you 
broke it, without you—” 

“ Unless!” 

“ Unless you—” 

“ Never mind!” 

“Unless you jumped on it!” 

Here fate interposed to prevent the old 
lady’s further confusion, and almost caused 
the exposure and probable ruin of her 
scheme. Cadiz wheeled suddenly. 

“Oh, grandmummy! You haven’t told 
me why you sent for me to come home. 
What was urgent, grandmummy?” 

“ Er—er—well, I wanted to see you,” 
said grandma lamely. 

So full of license is love that Cadiz was 
satisfied with the inept answer. She turned 
back to the piano. Tom Perry chuckled 
joyously. 

“ Grandmummy!” he repeated slowly, 
his eyes full of warm light. “Cute! Now, 
where did she ever get that?” 

Grandma Carrington, thankful for the 
respite and fearful of a recurrence of em- 
barrassing questions, though she needn't 
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“It’s a contraction of mother, mamma, 
and ma,” she explained. ‘“ Twenty years 
ago they began teaching the children to say 
‘ mother ’ and ‘ dad.’ Twenty years before 
that the classy thing was ‘mamma’ and 
‘ papa,’ and twenty years before that, about 
the time I came along, the approved terms 
were ‘ma’ and ‘ pa.’ We’re about due for 
another change. Heaven knows what it 
will be in this crazy age—probably ‘ lady 
bug’ and ‘ old sox.’ ” 

“T like ‘ grandmummy,’” mused Tom, 
scarcely following her digression. ‘“ Think 
I'll call you that.” 

Grandma looked at him sternly. 

“ Impudence!” 

“No, ma’am,” returned Tom. “I’m 
not impudent at all. You don’t think it’s 
impudent when Cadiz calls you—” 

“ Think she’s sweet?” interrupted grand- 
ma, looking fondly at the girl. 

She was scarcely prepared for the vehe- 
mence of his reply. 

“She ain’t nothin’ else!” 

Grandma did not correct the inelegant 
phrase. As Tom resumed his place at the 
piano, she breathed a little prayer of 
thanksgiving, closed her tired eyes, folded 
her wrinkled old hands, and went to sleep. 

“ What were you talking about to grand- 
mummy?” asked Cadiz curiously. 

“ You,” answered Tom, as frank as rain 
on flowers. 

“What about me?” Then, catching his 
burning glance, she looked down and hast- 
ily amended: “ No, don’t tell me.” 

But Tom was not to be put off. 

“ Started now—lI’ve got to,” he explained 
huskily. ‘“ Said you were the sweetest girl 
I ever seen—sawn—” 

Cadiz’s laughter rippled forth, Tom 
bent over her. 

“ Little cuteness! Honey,” he said ear- 
nestly, “ you’re doing something awful.” 

“What?” queried Cadiz, unimpressed. 

“ Laughing at your future husband.” 

It was Cadiz’s turn for seriousness. 

“ Oh—oh—but I’m not! You’re not— 

w!?? 

The sweep of her eyelashes and the pout 
of her lips were more eloquent than many 
women’s words. Tom felt the necessity of 
direct action. 

“T’m going to marry you to-morrow 
night. That settles it, and I don’t want 
to hear any more about it! See?” 





















And that there could be no denial, he 
covered her mouth with a kiss. 


Tom wasn’t far wrong as to facts, but 
his batting average as to time was poor. 
Grandma Carrington, feeling like a sentry 
asleep at the post of duty, awoke just in 
time to catch the last remark. Cadiz, ob- 
serving, rushed into her sheltering arms. 

“ There, there, baby! I won’t let him,” 
said grandma, comforting her. 

Cadiz drew back with a startled expres- 
sion and stared at grandma in alarm. This 
second course, proposed by her relative, 
was so very much worse than the first, of 
Tom’s fashioning, that she was aghast. 
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“At least, not so soon,” said clever 
grandma. 

“ Now, look here!” said Tom, advancing 
belligerently. 

“ Not until the end of summer,” reiter- 
ated grandma, cocky as a field marshal. 
“Twill be much more proper.” 

And Tom, with a learner’s zeal for the 
social proprieties, was bound to admit his 
mistake. 

“ All right!” he yielded. 
August.” 

Then, with a great glow of ecstasy, he 
gathered them both into his arms. 

“ Skin of the teeth!” exulted grandma. 
“ Skin of the teeth!” 


“ The 31st of 
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THE STORY OF STRODE, WHO WANTED TO WORK, AND WHO 


ANGROVES are—well, mangroves. 
Like mosquitoes and sundry other 
adjuncts to life in the tropics, no 

sound excuse has yet been found for the 
existence of these curious trees. Perhaps 
some day a really clever scientist will dis- 
cover that they contain the cure for a cold 
in the head or something. In the mean- 
time they remain what they are—a gnarled 
and twisted horror of roots, sprouting from 
black slime, and harboring every loathsome 
thing that crawls, swims, or flies. 

That is why Strode came to possess half 
an island of them. No one else would have 
been seen dead with the things. He was 
considered mad on their account, but he 
was not mad. He was only Strode—Strode, 
who had landed in the islands with nothing 
more than the physique and the mind of a 
mule. 

He soon found that working for others 
on a copra place led to nothing but the 
nearest bar, and that his qualities were 
wasted in a country where the white man is 
forbidden. by an unwritten but none the 
less stringent law to lift a finger in manual 
toil. He came very near working his pas- 
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sage to Australia, where he would most cer- 
tainly have found a vent for his superflu- 
ous energies among the tall timber of the 
back blocks; but at that particular junc- 
ture he chanced to meet Bowman. 

The name should be enough. If it is not, 
then you have never been near the islands. 
It stands for most of the money and prop- 
erty in the Tau group, for a chain of stores 
covering several hundred miles of beach 
and jungle, and for a fat little man with 
the face of a cherub and the soul of a fox. 

Bowman was taking his customary cup 
of afternoon tea in the lounge of the Poly- 
nesian when Strode, who was waiting for 
the Sydney boat, drifted in. 

“ Just arrived?” inquired Bowman. 

He believed in getting to know every one. 
You can never tell how much use a fellow 
creature may be. 

“No,” replied Strode, in his slow, deep 
bass. “ Just leaving—if I get the chance.” 

“ Like that, is it?” 

Bowman leaned back in the Polynesian’s 
only comfortable chair, stirred his tea, and 
prepared to listen to the average hard luck 
yarn; but it was not forthcoming. Strode 
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picked up a week-old paper and began to 
read—which nettled Bowman. He was not 
used to being regarded as of secondary im- 
portance to anything. 

“Sorry we don’t suit,” he remarked, 
with the smile that always served to cloak 
his sarcasms. 

Strode looked up with a slightly puzzled 
expression. 

“Oh, it’s not that,” he said. “The 
islands suit me all right, but I don’t seem 
to suit them.” 

“ Drink?” queried Bowman, his smile 
broadening to cover the rudeness of the 
question. 

Strode shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “ That doesn’t worry 
me at all.” 

“Mat fever?”—which, being interpret- 
ed, means laziness. 

“T don’t think I’ve ever been accused 
of that.” 

“Then what the mischief’s the matter 
with the islands?” 

“They don’t let a man work,” said 
Strode. 

Bowman was surprised into letting his 
tea get cold. 

“* Well,” he said, after a reflective pause, 
“ I’ve heard a few complaints in my time, 
but that’s a new one. They’ve let me work, 
all right!” 

“ Yes,” said Strode, “ with your head.” 
He leaned upon the bar, his mahogany- 
colored face clouded, after the fashion of a 
man who finds some difficulty in expressing 
himself. ‘ But that’s not in my line, Mr. 
Bowman.” 

“You know who I am, then?” 

“Oh, yes, I know who you are. I 
worked on your Malita estate.” 

“And they didn’t let you work hard 
enough?” =. 

“ No.” 

Bowman blew out his pink cheeks, and 
allowed them to collapse slowly. 

“ Well, that ought to be easily remedied,” 
he said. 

“Tt ought,” Strode agreed; “ but it isn’t. 
I started humping copra sacl's for exercise, 
but they stopped me. Said it wasn’t done. 
Then, when I saw it taking ten coolies half 
the day to pole a punt down the coast, I 
sent them copra getting, and did it my- 
self; but your manager didn’t like that, 
either.” 

“ He wouldn’t,” said Bowman. “ Neither 
would I. You haven’t got this thing right. 


tered Strode, a trifle wearily. 
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How are we to keep up the prestige of the — 


white man, if he takes to doing things like 
that?” 
“ That’s just what they told me,” mut- 


they’re right, though I didn’t notice any 
loss of prestige. For that matter, the coo- 


“T suppose — 


lies seemed to work better for me than for — 


any one else.” 

There was no hint of bravado in the ut- 
terance. It was a plain statement of fact, 
and Bowman recognized it as such. His 
nimble mind was already at work on Strode, 
dissecting him, reassembling him, seeing 
just how such a quaint individual could be 
made to fit profitably into the scheme of 
things Bowmanian. 

“Seems to me you’re wasted here,” he 
observed at last. 

“Yes, that’s why I’m leaving,” said 
Strode. 

“ And yet—” 

Bowman appeared to be thinking deep- 
ly, but he was not. He had made up his 
mind about Strode. The fellow needed a 
lesson, then he might be of use. 

“ And yet,” he resumed, “if you want 
to do the work of ten coolies, I don’t see 
why you shouldn’t—on some one else’s 
place.” 

Strode shook his head. 

“ They don’t pay my wages here,” he 
said. 
“Oh!” Bowman leaned back and ap- 
peared to be engaged in pondering this new 
problem. “And may I ask what your 
wages would be?” 

Without the flicker of an eyelash, Strode 
mentioned a sum about three times in ex- 
cess of the monthly stipend that Bowman 
paid his managers. 

“No,” mused the little man. “TI 
shouldn’t think they would. What can you 
do, by the way?” 

“ Pretty near anything with my hands,” 
said Strode. 

“You price yourself a bit high, don’t 
you?” 

“T don’t think so. I’ve got something 
to sell, just the same as you or any man, 
and that’s my price.” 

“ Well, I’m not buying to-day,” snapped 
Bowman. 

“T didn’t ask you to,” said Strode. 

A myna bird strutted in from the ve- 
randa, and pecked about the floor for stray 
crumbs. Bowman watched it for a mo- 
ment, then burst into one of his well known 
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laughs. The deals that laugh had sealed 
should be incorporated in any history of 
the islands. 

“Come to think of it, you didn’t,” he 
admitted. “I’m so used to wasters crawl- 
ing to me for jobs that—” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” interrupted 
Strode, and turned toward the door. 

Bowman watched him go—as far as the 
veranda—then called him back. 

“ You’re not above a bit of advice?” he 

ted. 

“ No.” 

“ Well, if you can earn that with your 
hands, don’t work for other people.” 

“ T wouldn’t, if I could help it; but how’s 
a@ man to get hold of a place of his own in 
this country?” 

“ Earn it,” said Bowman. 

“ What—by saving enough out of your 
wages to buy?” 

“ No—get paid in land.” 

Strode looked down at his enormous feet, 
then into the cherubic face before him. 

“ And where do I meet any one who'll 
do that for me?” he asked. 

“ Here,” said Bowman, levering himself 
out of the chair and shaking his ducks into 
shape. “I’m going on an inspection trip 
to Lanua to-morrow. Meet me at the land- 
ing six o’clock sharp, if you feel like go- 
ing any further in the matter.” 

“ All right!” said Strode. “I will.” 

II 


StropE kept the appointment, and to 
the tick of the stated hour Bowman’s 
launch, a sleek thing of polished brass and 
glittering enamel, shot out from the land- 
ing. It was said that he was the only man 
in the islands who could keep a Kanaka 
to time. 

On arrival at Lanua, Bowman, who be- 
lieved in surprise visits, proceeded to make 
his manager’s life rather less attractive 
than it was under ordinary circumstances 
—and those were nothing to write home 
about. Toward evening, however, he 
seemed to remember Strode’s existence, and 
took him along the beach road to where 
the palm groves ended and the land fell 
away into a swamp, mercifully hidden 
under its dark green roof of mangroves. 

“ There’s your land,” he said, vigorously 
flicking his fly whisk in an effort to dis- 
pel the clouds of mosquitoes that hovered 
about their heads. “ If you can make any- 
thing of that, you can have it.” 
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Any one else would have looked on the 
offer as a joke, or would have told Bowman 
what he thought of him; but Strode did 
neither. He stood in silence for some time, 
looking out over that dank and noisome 
stretch of country as if he were giving it 
serious consideration. 

“ How much of it?” he asked. 

“ As much as you can clear and plant 
to anything that ‘ll grow,” said Bowman. 
“I don’t mind telling you it’s no good to 
me. Whew! These things are eating me 
alive!” 

“Tf I give you an answer by to-morrow 
evening, will that be time enough?” Strode 
asked. 

“Plenty,” said Bowman. “Let’s get 
out of here.” 

The next day Strode failed to put in an 
appearance, but about ten o’clock that 
night, while Bowman and his manager were 
smoking on the veranda, a weird object 
emerged from the groves into the full 
moonlight of the compound, and appeared 
to indulge in some new form of calisthen- 
ics. It was Strode, scraping the mud from 
himself—or, rather, trying to scrape it off, 
for when he mounted the veranda steps 
there was still little of him visible. 

A house boy brought him tinned stuff, 
which he consumed in large quantities, 
squatting on the steps. 

“ Well?” said Bowman, drawing at his 
cigar. “Do you like our land any better 
than our wages?” 

Strode did not answer the question. In- 
stead, he swallowed a prodigious mouthful, 
washed it down with tea, and said: 

“T close with your offer, Mr. Bowman, 
and thank you.” 

The idea of any man thanking him for a 
mangrove flat amused Bowman, but he did 
not laugh. 

“ What are you giving us?” his manager 
asked him the next morning, when it be- 
came evident that Strode intended to stay 
on Lanua. 

“T’m giving you a young man who says 
we don’t let him work hard enough,” said 
Bowman, settling back among the launch 
cushions. 

“ But what am I to do with him?” wailed 
the manager. 

“ Nothing,” said Bowman. “ Leave him 
alone until he’s broken his heart, and then 
report to me.” 

The launch sheered away from the land- 
ing, and the manager wended a mystified 
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way to the store. There he found Strode 
discussing hardware and sundries with the 
Kanaka assistant. 

“T’ll choose what I want, and you can 
make a note of it,” said Strode. 

He proceeded to build on the counter a 
neat pyramid of three sheets of corrugated 
iron, some personal belongings in a grain 
sack, a supply of dynamite sticks, ax heads 
and handles, a couple of shovels, a pickax, 
a crowbar, and a promiscuous assortment 
of groceries. 

“I had no instructions to let you have 
anything out of the store,” said the man- 
ager, who was a lean, liverish sort of per- 
son, with an unholy dread of Bowman. 

Strode looked at him. 

“ This stuff’s for sale, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes, but only for cash—to strangers.” 

“ Well, then!” said Strode, and produced 
some money. 

He did not say that the payment of that 
bill left him penniless. He merely hoisted 
the entire purchase upon his head, with a 
copra sack as a buffer, and stalked down 
the beach road like a perambulating cistern. 

It took him the greater part of the day 
to reach his objective, but reach it he did, 
sweating and weary as he had never yet 
been in the islands. That night the cor- 
rugated iron became a roof of sorts—the 
only sort to resist a tropical downpour— 
and Strode squatted before his own home 
door, munching bully beef and wild plan- 
tain by the light of the moon. 


Ill 


To follow Strode’s movements from this 
point would mean watching him rise with 
the dawn, exerting the last ounce of his im- 
mense strength and endurance throughout 
a wilting and mosquito-infested day, and 
retiring to rest as darkness fell, after a 
brief interview with a photograph of a 
fluffy girl who lived in a town four or five 
thousand miles distant. A monotonous 
business! 

It were better, perhaps, to pry into his 
correspondence, which consisted of an ap- 
parently endless letter, written in install- 
ments, with a stub of indelible pencil on 
soiled scraps of paper. He wrote: 

DEAREST: 

I’m on the track at last. A man here has agreed 
to give me a mangrove swamp if I can do any- 
thing with it, and I’m going to. : 

You know I learned something about irrigation 
in the West. Well, put it all backward, and you’ve 
got what I’m trying to do here. Instead of bring- 


ing water on to land, I have got to get rid of it, 
and when that’s done some of the best land on this 
island will be ours! 

Anyway, I’ve got work in front of me that I 
can do, and do all the quicker because I know 
it’s for you, and— 


There followed a passage which has no 
bearing on the matter in hand. 


The swamp is made by a stream that comes 
down from the hills, and spreads out all over the 
flat. Well, I’m going to make that stream go 
somewhere else. It’s so simple, after the job in 
Rip’s Gap, that I laughed when I saw it. At 
one place on the hillside it flows within a hun- 
dred yards of a cliff falling sheer to the sea. Dig 
a ditch through the intervening ground, and the 
stream becomes a waterfall. Do you get the idea? 
It ‘ll take time, because I have no money to hire 
help, but I’m strong and well, and I’ve got you. 

I can see just where our home is going to be. 
There’s a bit of a hill down on the flat, with a 
drahla tree on it in full bloom—a blaze of scarlet. 
And I can just see you— 


He posted the letter at Bowman’s store, 
and thereafter—for a solid six months, if 
you can imagine it—that tropic hillside 
rang to the labors of man, a hole in the 
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ground became gradually larger, and some- ~~ 


where at the bottom of it Strode sweated 
and sang. 

He was thinner—that was the only no- 
ticeable difference about him at the end of 
the six months. His eyes were a trifle too 
bright to be natural; but then he had 
worked clean through two attacks of fever, 
and another was close upon him. Also, he 
had taken to audible communion with the 
photograph of the fluffy gir—which was a 
bad sign. He added to his letter: 


If only I didn’t have to eat and sleep, what a 
saving of time! As it is, I have to hunt my grub 
now, but there’s plenty of it—fish, bush pig, 
pigeon, and plantains, and I’m only fifteen yards 


from the edge! 
Peg’s a I shall call it. If only you could be here 
to see 


But Peg was not there. When the great 
moment came, it was only her photograph, 
upheld in Strode’s hand, that looked with 
stony eyes on a gaunt, work-soiled man 
watching with fevered intensity a trickle 
of water that crept down the cutting to- 
ward the cliff’s edge. Perhaps it heard him 


laugh aloud as the trickle rapidly became. 


a deluge, leaping into space with a flurry 
of spindrift. 
He wrote that night: 


It’s done! I can hear Peg’s Fall at this blessed 
moment, and next to your voice it’s the finest 
music I ever listened to. 


What do you think of that? - 
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I believe the darned stream wanted to go that 
way all the time. Most of them seem in a mighty 
hurry to reach the sea, and I’ve shown this one a 
short cut, that’s all. It’s me for a bit of a rest 
now, before I tackle the clearing. 


The next day Strode walked into Bow- 
man’s store, posted the letter, and quietly 
collapsed on the floor. 


IV 


STRODE came to under the manager’s 
mosquito bar, and swung upon the edge of 
the bed with a suddenness that nearly 
jerked it from its rusty legs. 

“ What’s happened?” he demanded. 

The manager, who was indulging in a 
sundowner on the veranda, lounged into 
the doorway. 

“ You fainted,” he said. 

“Me? Faint?” 

Strode tried to laugh, but the pain in 
his head spoiled the effect. 

“Yes, you,” said the manager. “ You 
don’t claim to be different from any one 
else, do you?” 

“No, but—” 

“ Well, then!” said the manager. 

“ But why did I faint?” 

“ Ever heard of fever?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ Well, you’ve got it.” 

“Oh!” said Strode, and lay back with 
chattering teeth. “This is m-m-mighty 
g-good of you,” he jerked out. 

The manager did not answer. It was 
hardly necessary to point out that in the 
islands the devil himself would do no less 
for a man in Strode’s position. He threw 
a couple more blankets on the quaking 
body, administered quinine, and returned 
to his sundowner. 

Strode’s “bit of a rest” lasted three 
days, and consisted for the most part of 
lying on the flat of his back, alternately 
making a noise like castanets, and blither- 
ing about some one or something named 
Peg’s Fall. The manager was used to it. 
He was used to most things. Then the 
patient arose, and made himself the kind 
of nuisance that only seems possible to a 
strong man who doesn’t know when he’s 
weak. 

Perhaps it was a parcel he had just re- 
ceived that precipitated matters. It was 


registered, and contained a ten-page letter 
that appeared to give entire satisfaction, a 
sum of money about sufficient to buy a bag 
of lozenges, with the strict injunction that 
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it was to be used for “ hiring help,” and a 
hand-knitted woolen muffler. 

It is to be feared that Strode lacked a 

sense of humor. In any case, his smile was 
not one of amusement, even at the muffler. 
He anathematized himself as a malingerer 
for not being at work for the sender of 
such a parcel, and took a grateful leave of 
the manager. 
“Don’t talk about it,” grunted that 
worthy. “I may breeze in on you that 
way some time. I don’t know who you 
are, or what you’re doing, but I can tell 
you this—you’re doing it too hard.” 

Strode grinned and shook his head. 

“ All right!” said the manager. “ No 
doubt you know best. So long!” 

From behind the store counter he 
watched his late patient plunge into the 
glare of the compound and diminish, with 
a slightly wavering gait, down the beach 
road. 

“Some blamed woman!” he muttered, 
and slouched back to the veranda and a 
sundowner. 

V 


As for Strode, the work that had gone 
before was child’s play compared with what 
followed. The mangroves received him 
with open arms, and writhed with mirth at 
his puny efforts to destroy them. They 
found it amusing, no doubt, to watch him 
plastering himself with slime in an effort 
to admit among them the purging sunlight 
that they loathed—or so it seemed to 
Strode. 

That was how he came, in time, to re- 
gard them as something alive, as implacable 
enemies against whom he had waged war. 
At night, in the lean-to now situated in 
their midst, he could hear them laughing 
contemptuously, or murmuring among 
themselves. 

For a mangrove swamp is articulate. It 
crackles with the scuttlings of a myriad 
crabs. Its mud will subside with a long- 
drawn sigh, or suck and slobber like a gross 
eater. Of a night, Strode would listen and 
laugh, for he knew that his enemy was in 
travail. It was crying out for the water 
that would never again nourish its pestilen- 
tial carcass. 

What was more, he had cleared nearly 
an acre. Often he would stand and watch 
the yellow sunlight streaming down on so- 
lidifying land which for unknown centu- 
ries had lain in rotting gloom. At such 
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times he felt like a conqueror releasing 
prisoners from bondage. 
Among other puerilities, he wrote: 


An acre of land is ours. It’s nothing much to 
look at just now, because the mangroves I’ve felled 
are lying all over it; but the sun and Peg’s Fall 
have turned the trick between them. [I'll be burn- 
ing off in a month or less. Then I'll plant banana 
suckers wherever possible to carry on with, and 
leave the stumping till later. I don’t mind how 
long that takes, because you'll be here. Oh, yes, 
you will! The bank will make an advance, all 
right, when they see what I’ve got. Such land! 
I don’t know how long that stream had been run- 
ning down here—a few hundred years, I expect— 
but it carried all the best soil of the valley with 
it, and I should say our land is going to be black 
loam about half a mile deep. 


It would be interesting to know just how 
these illuminating epistles were received in 
the twelve-by-fourteen room of the subur- 
ban villa where they came to rest; but that 
is beside the point. What approaches it 


more closely is to note the effect of Strode’s 
handiwork on the South Pacific Sugar Re- 
fining Company’s surveyor when he breast- 
ed the hills that divide Lanua in two, and 
gazed on the flat below. 

He had been with the company some- 
thing like fifteen years, searching for pos- 


sible expansions. He thought he knew the 
islands as well as any man, but somehow 
he didn’t seem to recognize that flat. 
Wasn’t there a stream flowing into it at 
one time? And what in thunder was a bald 
patch of soil doing in the middle of the 
mangroves? 

He was very thorough. The report and 
sketch plans he handed in to headquarters 
caused a mild sensation. Later, a digni- 
fied gentleman called at Bowman’s office. 

“T’ve come about -some land of yours, 
Mr. Bowman.” 

The little man was entirely mystified, 
but contrived not to show it. 

“ Ah, yes, land of mine!” he repeated 
noncommittally. 

“No purpose can be served by beating 
about the bush,” the other continued, lay- 
ing an immaculate sola topee on the desk. 
“T refer to the flat adjoining your Lanua 
property to the westward.” 

Bowman was still at a loss, but he smiled 
genially, while racking his brains to im- 
agine why the most powerful sugar concern 
south of the equator should interest itself 
in a mangrove swamp. It was a mangrove 
swamp, wasn’t it? Why, yes, it was there 
that the mosquitoes had been so infernal 
during — during an interview with some 


maniac who claimed that he-was not al- 
lowed to work hard enough. 

It all came back. Fancy forgetting that! 
But it happened a year—no, nearer two 
years ago, and Bowman had heard nothing 
in the interval, which meant—which surely 
meant— 

“We see you intend to do something 
with the land yourself.” The visitor’s 
measured utterance penetrated his reflec- 
tions. “I must congratulate you on a 
really brilliant idea in the matter of the 
river.” 

Bowman had the presence of mind to 
incline his head and summon a deprecating 
smile. 

“ But as the soil is obviously unsuit- 
able for copra, and as it would be a sin 
to waste such land on any more than the 
ten acres you have already cleared and 
planted to bananas, we concluded you 
were improving the property with a view 
to sale. In which case ”— the dignified 
gentleman paused, and wiped his glasses— 
“you may regard us as interested, Mr. 
Bowman.” 

The voice ceased, and Bowman removed 
his fixed gaze from a discolored patch on 
the opposite wall. 

“Tf I let you have my terms in three 
days’ time, will that be satisfactory?” he 
suggested. 

“ Perfectly,” agreed the other, unbend- 
ing sufficiently to shake hands in farewell 
with a man to whom he would not have 
spoken under ordinary circumstances. 
“ First offer is all we want, Mr. Bowman. 
Good day!” 

When he had gone, Bowman stood stock 
still in the middle of the room for a full 
half minute. First offer—from the South 
Pacific Sugar Refining Company — for a 
mangrove swamp! ‘Then he came to life. 


VI 


Tue launch shot down to Lanua under 
a star-pricked sky. The manager there 
was in bed, but it made no difference to 
Bowman. Yanking the mosquito bar aside, 
he shook his victim unmercifully. 

“Why didn’t you report?” he barked. 

“Report?” echoed the dazed manager, 
more than half convinced that he had died 
during the night, and that this was the 
place of eternal punishment. “ Report 
what?” 

“Report what!” mimicked Bowman 
venomously. ‘ Where’s that fellow who 
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came here about eighteen months ago be- 
cause he couldn't get enough work any- 
where else?” 

“ Oh, you mean Strode!” 

“ Yes, that’s who I mean. Where is he? 
What’s he been doing? Why haven’t you 
sent in a report?” 

The manager climbed out on the oppo- 
site side of the bed, and lit the lamp with 
a trembling hand. Then he faced Bow- 
man, and tried to pull himself together. It 
was a pathetic sight. 

“My instructions were to leave him 
alone until he had broken his heart,” he 
answered. 

“ That’s so.” 

“ Well, he hasn’t done it yet.” 

Bowman turned from him with a ges- 
ture of impatient disgust. 

“ You’re fired,” he said. 

“Thank God!” said the manager, and 
climbed into bed again. 

It was over. His awe of Bowman had 
fallen from him like a leaden weight. 

Bowman occupied the time until dawn 
in pacing the veranda and muttering to 
himself. It may seem peculiar that a man 
of his wealth and standing should make 
such an exhibition of himself over a mere 
proposal to buy land, but it must be borne 
in mind that the proposal was from the 
South Pacific Sugar Refining Company, 
which might mean anything, and that he 
was as avaricious as a wealthy man can 
often be. Moreover, his behavior was not 
an exhibition, in the accepted meaning of 
the term, but just Bowman, naked and 
unashamed. 

At daylight he ordered a couple of po- 
nies to be saddled, and set out with his 
long-suffering and dismissed manager, who 
accompanied him out of curiosity more 
than anything else. 

A few hours’ ride showed him as much 
and more than he needed to see, and in the 
afternoon he approached the alleged “ bald 
spot ” in the mangroves. 

It could hardly be called bald at the 
moment. Six-month-old banana plants 
make a brave show, and on a slight emi- 
nence in the midst of them there was a 
drahla tree in full bloom, with a very fair 
imitation of a native house nestling in its 
shade. 

Bowman dismounted at the edge of the 
clearing, for fear of the ground, which was 
still treacherous in places, and approached 
the house with mixed feelings. Not that he 
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anticipated any difficulty in the long run, 
but the opening phases of the interview 
might be delicate. He summoned his smile 
and his heartiest handshake for the man 
whose very existence he had forgotten. 

Strode met him in the doorway as if they 
had parted but yesterday. 

“Thought I’d look you up,” beamed 
Bowman. 

“ Glad to see you,” said Strode. 

“ After a year—or is it two?” 

“ Nearer two, I fancy.” 

Bowman accepted an invitation to be 
seated on one of his own copra sacks 
stretched across a framework of mangrove 
sticks, and proffered cigars. 

“ Thanks, I don’t smoke,” said Strode. 

“Well, did you find enough work?” 
Bowman shot at him genially over a lighted 
match. 

Strode grinned reminiscently. 

“ Plenty,” he said; “and I’ve only just 
begun, at that.” 

“Ah!” Bowman appeared to digest the 
remark. “I wonder when you'll have had 
enough!” 

“ When this flat’s cleared.” 

“IT see—when the flat’s cleared. And 
you find the wages good enough, eh?” 

Strode sat on the edge of his homemade 
bed, and looked through the open doorway 
at the quivering green sea of banana leaves. 

“Yes,” he said. “The wages suit me 
all right.” 

“ Because, if they don’t, I thought of 
raising them,” said Bowman. 

Strode turned slowly and looked at him. 

“I don’t see how you could do that,” he 
said. “I’m much obliged for the chance 
you gave me. As a matter of fact, I was 
coming to see you soon. I shall want the 
title deeds, or a written agreement of some 
sort, before touching the bank for working 
capital.” 

“ That’s soon settled,” chirped Bowman, 
and produced a check book. “ Let’s see!” 
He continued to talk for much the same 
reason that a conjurer employs patter. “I 
forget just what the arrangement was. It 
was pretty stiff, I know, but it’s worth it. 
You’ve done well here. Name the wages, 
and they’re yours—with a bonus. I—” 

He said a great deal more. He found 


it unwontedly difficult to stop with those 
wide, childlike eyes fastened upon him. 
Strode waited until the end—that is, until 
gg petered out like a punctured bal- 
oon. 


Then he said: 














“Yes. If you remember, I was to have 
all that I cleared of mangroves and planted 
to any crop that would grow. Those were 
the terms of our agreement.” 

Bowman stared at the ridgepole over- 
head, his usually seamless brow creased 
with wrinkles in an apparently herculean 
effort of memory. 

“T don’t seem to recollect that,”’ he con- 
fessed at last. 

“T do,” said Strode. 

“You mentioned an agreement,” sug- 
gested Bowman, with the air of one solving 
a knotty problem. “ Where is it?” 

“Tt was verbal.” 

“ Ah, yes—verbal!” 

Bowman nodded his head sagely. Even 
then, if you can believe it, Strode failed to 
recognize that the man was play acting. 
It must be remembered that he had lived a 
great deal alone, and that he came from 
a country where a man’s word is accepted 
as his bond. 

Two years was a long time, and Bowman 
would remember presently. He must be 
made to remember. With the same pains- 
taking attention to detail that character- 
ized his every effort, Strode launched into 
an account of events leading up to the 
final agreement on the veranda of the man- 
ager’s bungalow. 

It was amusing, but Bowman did not 
smile. With his small eyes half closed, he 
still appeared to be engaged in a struggle 
of recollection, punctuated at intervals with 
a gentle shake of the head. 

Perhaps he overdid it. Perhaps, by some 
instinct vouchsafed to fools in dealing with 
knaves, Strode acquired a sudden and com- 
plete understanding of the situation. In 
any case, a significant gleam came into his 
eyes as he looked steadily at Bowman and 
said quietly: 

“ You liar!” 

Bowman did not answer at the moment. 
He slowly changed color, picked up his 
check book, and returned it to his pocket. 

“In that case—” he began, and made to 
rise. 

“Sit down!” said Strode, and for some 
reason Bowman obeyed. 

“T think,” he said, after a ghastly pause, 
“this job must have sent you off your 
head.” 

“ Perhaps it has,” said Strode. 
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“ So that you imagine things,” ventured 
Bowman. He was aware that his legs trem- 
bled, and crossed them to stop it. “ Here 
am I offering more than we agreed on in 
the way of payment for a couple of years’ 
work, and—” 

“My payment was the land,” said 
Strode. 

It was like charging a brick wall; yet 
Bowman continued the process. What else 
was there to be done? For the first time in 
his life he found his cunning, whether em- 
ployed in persuasion or threat, of no more 
avail than thin air. 

How long he sat on that copra sack, with 
Strode answering in monosyllables or not 
answering at all, Bowman had no notion, 
but the brief dusk was settling down on 
Lanua when he decided on his next step. 

“ How long do you figure on keeping me 
here?” he asked suddenly. 

“ Until you remember,” said Strode; and 
the worst of it was that this mule-like in- 
dividual meant it. 

“It ‘ll be a mighty long time before I 
remember what never happened!” said 
Bowman. “No—I don’t fancy waiting 
that long. Thompson!” 

He yelled his manager’s name at the top 
of his voice. It was the most absurd sound, 
coming out of the silence—something like 
the bleat of a distressed goat, and it was 
repeated with variations, such as: 

“ Help! ” 

It had the desired effect. Thompson 
awoke from the partial stupor in which he 
contrived to keep himself, and almost hur- 
ried in the direction of the noise. 

Strode made no objection to the man- 
ager’s entry; but when it was effected, he 
lit the hurricane lamp, took his rifle from 
the wall, and moved over to the doorway. 

“ This is a holdup!” spluttered Bowman. 
“ The fellow’s crazy!” 

Thompson looked from one to the other 
with an expression of mild inquiry. 

“Holdup? Who’s doing the holding?” 

“T am,” said Strode. 

“Can’t you see?” wailed Bowman. 
“ He’s got a rifle—we haven’t. He’s keep- 
ing me here!” 

“What for?” 

Bowman was very nearly speechless, but 
not quite. 

“‘ That’s my business,” he said. ‘“ Yours 
is to get me out of here.” 

Thompson slouched across to the bed, 
and took a seat. 
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“TI don’t see that,” he said. 
fired this morning.” 

“You made a mistake about that,” 

pted Bowman. 

“No!” Thompson shook his weary 
head. “If I wasn’t fired, I quit. Besides, 
I don’t see how either of us is going to get 
out of here without being shot. I don’t 
want to be shot.” 

“ He wouldn’t dare!” 

“Safety first,” murmured Thompson. 
“If he wouldn’t shoot, why don’t you get 
yourself out?” 

It is a difficult matter to discuss means 
of escape in the presence of one’s jailer. 
Bowman found it so. 

“Then you’re going to stay as long as 
he chooses?” he railed. 

“T’ve seen worse cribs,” said Thomp- 
son, looking appreciatively about him. 

“You’re in league with him!” stormed 
Bowman. “ Blackmail—that’s what it is! 
T'll see about you—” 

And there he stopped. He was sorry he 
had said so much, for it had suddenly oc- 
curred to him what to do—what he should 
have done long since. There is only one 
way of handling a mule. 


Vil 


Darkness had closed down. Out of the 
night beyond the clearing came the weird 
noises of the swamp, while in the yellow 
lamplight loomed the figure of its guardian, 
silent, motionless. To Bowman there was 
something uncanny in the situation. It 
must be brought to an end. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, with an air 
of resignation, “‘ that I shall have to give 
you what you want, Mr. Strode.” 

“ It rather looks like it,” agreed the basi- 
lisk in the doorway. 

It was almost a relief to hear the grim 
figure speak. 

“ What will satisfy you?” 


“T was 
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“A written agreement in the terms of 
our verbal one, and witnessed by Mr. 
Thompson,” said Strode. “ You'll find 
stamps and paper on the table.” 

Bowman wrote in silence for a space. 
Thompson added a labored signature, and 
Strode read it through with meticulous 


precision. 

“Ts this Mr. Bowman’s usual signa- 
ture?” he added. 

Thompson nodded. 

“Signed, sealed, and delivered,” mur- 
mured Bowman, with his cherubic smile. 
“'You’re sure there’s nothing else I can 
do for you?” 

“ Quite,” said Strode. 

But there he was wrong. There was 
just one thing to be done to make that 
agreement binding, and by some extraordi- 
nary twist of fate Bowman did it. 

He carried his smile into the inky dark- 
ness outside, for the document he had left 
behind him was not worth much more than 
the paper it was written on—not so long 
as Bowman remained to contest it. “ An 
agreement signed under compulsion ” was 
the phrase that echoed in his mind, and he 
could soon prove that. There was Thomp- 
son as witness. There were ways— 

Already he was pondering on those ways 
—pondering so deeply that he missed his 
own. At least, that is the only reasonable 
explanation of the trend of his footprints, 
as traced by Strode and Thompson the next 
day. For a considerable distance they fol- 
lowed the narrow track leading from the 
clearing to the hillside where his horse was 
tethered. Then, just where the encroach- 
ing branches chanced to meet across the 
path, they bore to the left, turned and 
twisted through an illimitable maze of 
roots, grew fainter as the ground softened, 
and finally faded from sight. 

Which bears out the original contention 
that mangroves are—well, mangroves. 


” 





A CALIFORNIA CANON 


Into the side of the mountain cleaves the cajion, 

Steep, dark and deep, mysterious and wooded, 

Impassive and suggestive of strange secrets. 

I would plunge into its fastnesses and probe them, 
Finding perhaps some unimagined beauty, 

Or grappling sternly with some grim encounter. 

How like the veiled and lengthening years, this cafion! 
It leads, my brothers, who can tell us whither? 


Clinton Scollard 
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THE STORY OF A NEW ENGLAND ARISTOCRAT WHO HATED 
PUBLICITY AND MADE OF HIS SECRET TRAGEDY 


XVIII 


IR HENRY GRENVIL, a cheery old 
soldier and a lover of his kind, felt 
that he had been plunged into a very 

unhappy business by Curtis Bathurst’s de- 
nunciation of Southard. The ethical side 
of murder did not for the moment occur to 
him. To the Englishman of his class, 
crimes against convention far exceed any 
others. This matter was important, in that 
it involved a charge of shockingly “ bad 
form” against a member of a club sup- 
posed by its charter to exist of noblemen 
and gentlemen, and no others. 

Sir Henry was not a warrior of the fire 
eating type that the stage loves. He was 
a gentle-mannered old cavalryman, for all 
that he won his Victoria Cross in the Af- 
ghan War. 

“Why did you do it?” he asked South- 
ard reproachfully. ‘“ Why did you murder 
a man in another man’s bedroom?” 

“That won’t do at all, Grenvil,” a by- 
stander interposed. The speaker was a re- 
tired naval officer of flag rank, who de- 
voted most of his waking moments to 
checking the figures of his fellow admirals 
of other great navies. ‘“ That won’t do at 
all,” he repeated in the judicial manner he 
had employed at courts-martial. “ The 
point is, did this gentleman murder a man 
in Mr. Bathurst’s bedroom?” 

Southard tried to keep his countenance. 

“T think not,” he answered gravely, if 
a trifle ironically. 

“Secondly,” the admiral questioned, 
“did you pollute a linen cupboard with a 
policeman while in a state of intoxication?” 
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His cross-examining manner was decid- 
edly irritating. 

“You mix things a trifle, sir,” Southard 
returned. “I was not intoxicated.” 

The admiral looked about him trium- 
phantly. He had gained his subtle point. 

“Then you admit that the policeman 
was?” 

He had often told his wife that if he had 
not worn the uniform of a vice admiral, he 
would probably have adorned the lord 
chancellor’s woolsack. 

Lord St. Vian, who had listened to this, 
walked over to the group. 

“T say,” he interrupted, “ this is all non- 
sense! Bathurst was simply rotting. If 
he were not, we have no right to interro- 
gate Mr. Southard like this. There’s a 
committee for doing such unpleasant things, 
and I don’t remember that Admiral Heath 
is a member of it.” 

The admiral looked acidly at the polo 
playing peer. He was so unpopular as to 
be on no club committees. 

“ This is a curious reflection on your ca- 
pacity as a chairman of petty sessions,” he 
retorted. “ An accusation of a very un- 
pleasant character has been made. I, for 
one, have no wish to remain a member of 
any club, one of whose members seems con- 
tent to rest under such a charge. It has 
taken away my appetite.” 

The admiral stalked off in pursuit of 
Bathurst, forgetful that he had but recent- 
ly made a hearty meal. Other members 
ostentatiously lighted cigars, rang for stew- 
ards, or turned over the evening newspa- 
pers. Sir Henry lingered, feeling that he 
had precipitated the whole trouble. 
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“ Mr. Bathurst for some reason or other 
made a wholly false and absurd accusa- 
tion,” Southard told him and Lord St. 
Vian. “I am not yet a murderer.” He 
hesitated a moment. “ Perhaps I know 
why he said what he did. In a sense, he 
spoke more metaphorically than anything 
else.” He smiled at the kindly old soldier. 
“ Even in my young and enthusiastic coun- 
try, we do not make a habit of depositing 
our dead victims in other men’s bedrooms!” 

“ Of course you don’t,” Sir Henry agreed 
heartily. “It’s rotten poor form of Bath- 
urst, as I shall presently make it my busi- 
ness to inform him.” 

He bustled off to find the accuser, leav- 

ing Southard to chat with Lord St. Vian 
until the arrival of his cousin. 
_ As he walked through the lobby of the 
club, it seemed to Southard that men stared 
at him curiously, as one over whom the 
shadow of a crime had fallen. He could 
not guess why Curtis Bathurst had chosen 
so singular a method of evincing his dis- 
like. At the Ritz luncheon he had seemed 
possessed of a friendly interest -- though 
Southard had not doubted that it was 
feigned concern. Bathurst evidently de- 
sired that he should repeat in the presence 
of Ellen Brabyn and her sister the state- 
ments at which Lawrence, the police com- 
missioner, had scoffed. It might equally 
well have been that he wanted Southard to 
be stung sufficiently to make the same dec- 
laration at their Pall Mall club. The in- 
tended victim was glad that he had been 
wise enough not to be tempted. 

Bathurst was still so obsessing his 
thoughts on the following morning, as he 
strolled down Bond Street, that he started 
to see at his side on the narrow pavement 
the debonair owner of the Beacon Street 
mansion. This time Bathurst smiled with 
perfect amiability. 

“Fine morning!” he said cheerfully. 
“Oh, to be in London now that June is 
here, eh?” 

Southard regarded him sourly, and did 
not answer. 

“What brings you to town?” the other 
demanded, undaunted by his reception. 

“ Business,” Southard said brusquely. 
“ May I ask what brings you?” 

“ Art,” Bathurst retorted. “I’m taking 
lessons from Lucas.” 

With that he turned into the shop of a 
celebrated firm of jewelers. 

Never had the younger man felt more 
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exasperated by any living thing. Here was 
Bathurst a wholly different man. It seemed 
that he was like a malarial patient with al- 
ternating days of high fever and of normal 
temperature. 

There. was a colossal impudence about 
the man that goaded Southard to unwonted 
anger. Was he to submit to this treatment 
at the other’s whim? And what, he asked 
himself, did Bathurst want in London now? 
What did he mean by his ready lie as to 
studying art under Lucas? It was all part 
of a deliberately planned insult. 

Southard had come to Europe chiefly 
for a holiday. While he was no less 
determined to make good the statements he 
had made to Stafford Lawrence, to Curtis 
Bathurst, and to the old alienist, he had 
for the time—perhaps Rhona was to blame 
for it, in a measure—abandoned his at- 
tempt. Since Sproat had bidden him a 
cold adieu, he had not made another move; 
but Bathurst had suddeniy stirred up in 
him a spirit of retaliation. He would find 
out what the Beacon Street millionaire was 
doing. 

Going to a detective agency, he arranged 
to obtain the services of a small, drab-look- 
ing investigator named Pern. After giving 
the necessary instructions, he left cheerfully 
for Westward Ho, in Devonshire, there to 
indulge in a fortnight of golf. When he 
returned, he hoped to be intimately ac- 
quainted with Bathurst’s mode of life. 
The suspicion that the rich Bostonian him- 
self might be implicated in the mystery, 
although dismissed at first as highly im- 
probable, was a contingency that Southard 
could not afford wholly to ignore. He con- 
doned his action in this espionage by re- 
flecting that Bathurst might regard him 
with a malevolence that should be guarded 

inst. 

He had a delightful time in Devonshire. 
On his return to London, he sent for Pern, 
and found that the detective had neatly ar- 
ranged for him a schedule of Curtis Bath- 
urst’s doings while in town. They were 
for the most part social engagements, as 
Southard could tell from the addresses; but 
every other day Bathurst spent two hours, 
and sometimes longer, in Camden Town. 

Now this northern suburb of London, 
endeared as it may be to those who reside 
within its bounds, is not, has never been, 
and it is safe to say never will be, the abode 
of fashion or wealth. What, then, could 
a@ man connected by marriage with the 
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country’s aristocracy, and himself dwelling 
in Mayfair, have to do with Camden 
Town? 

Southard thought of Lucas; but the only 
painter of that name to be found in “ Who’s 
Who ” was the distinguished academician, 
who dwelt in St. John’s Wood amid pleas- 
anter surroundings. 

Pern informed him that the house Bath- 
urst visited was occupied by a man named 
Alfred Bourne, whose calling he had not 
yet been able to determine. The landlord 
of a near-by inn, the Blue Boar, only knew 
that Bourne used to work “ up West,” but 
now remained within doors. 

“ This is not very interesting,” Southard 
said, scanning a list of the various func- 
tions at which the Bostonian had been 
present. 

“T’ve got something more,” the detec- 
tive told him. “I take it you know that 
the gentleman was once an undergraduate 
at Oxford?” 

“ T know he was once at Christ Church,” 
Southard said. 

“Do you know why he left?” 

“T know he did not take a degree— 
that’s all.” 

Pern was impressive, for all his mean 
stature and depressed airs. 

“ He was sent away for a murderous at- 
tack on a manservant—I think they call 
them scouts at Oxford.” 

“ Are you sure?” his employer demand- 
ed. “ That’s very important. We must 
follow that up. You’ve done splendidly!” 

Pern, who had dreamed of being a Vi- 
docq, but had ended by devoting most of 
his energies to collecting evidence in paltry 
divorce cases, was much gratified. 

“T belong to a little social club,” he said, 
“ made up mostly of valets and upper men- 
servants. I find it very useful in my line. 
The scout he attacked lives in Brighton, 
but his brother-in-law is butler to the Mar- 
quis of Tintagel, in Grosvenor Place, and 
told me all about-it. He said Mr. Bathurst 
was a madman, and ought to be locked up.” 

It grated a little on the sensibilities of a 
man of Southard’s nature to glean infor- 
mation by way of the servants’ hall, but 
what he had learned might prove of great 
importance. As one prone to inflict physi- 
cal violence, Bathurst was placed in a new 
and strange light. 

“Can you get me your friend’s address 
in Brighton?” he demanded. 

Pern handed it on a slip of paper. 


“T thought you might need it,” he said. 
“ His name is James Hall.” 

Southard considered the matter for a 
moment. 

“ Tt’s a nice run down to Brighton,” he 
commented, “ and a perfect road. We'll go 
there to-morrow, Pern, see this man Hall, 
and find out just what Mr. Bathurst did 
to him.” 

Pern had often ridden on motor busses, 
but never before had he made a trip of any 
length in an automobile privately owned. 
An unknown sense of luxury crept over him 
as they flew along the smooth roads of 
Surrey and Sussex, and came in less than 
two hours to London-by-the-Sea. 

James Hall lived in one of the streets 
off the King’s Road, in a trim house on 
whose gatepost was painted “ Christ 
Church.” Evidently he had not forgotten 
his former association with Cardinal Wol- 
sey’s magnificent foundation. The legend 
“ Furnished Lodgings,” which was exhibit- 
ed in a window, permitted Southard to 
enter without excuse. A maid showed him 
into a well furnished room, on hearing that 
he had come about lodging, and went for 
her employers. 

His eye instantly fell on a portrait of 
Curtis Bathurst, taken years ago but easily 
recognizable, which looked down on South- 
ard superciliously. 

A minute later James Hall bustled in. 
His wife, he said, was cooking, but he could 
attend to the gentleman’s wants. When 
Southard had learned that he could rent a 
sitting room and a bedroom, with attend- 
ance and light, for three guineas per week, 
he made a note of it, and led the old scout 
to talk of Oxford. Hall’s manner became 
enthusiastic on hearing that Southard was 
. graduate of the great university on the 

sis. 

“Tsn’t that Mr. Curtis Bathurst?” 
Southard demanded suddenly, and watched 
the man’s face closely. 

“Tt is, sir,” he was told. “I owe what 
I am to him,” Hall said simply. 

“ How?” asked Southard. 

Hall’s manner became guarded. 

“He once befriended me,” was all he 
admitted. 

“Ts that scar on your forehead the one 
he gave you?” the American demanded, 
drawing his bow at a venture. 

There was a livid scar, the result of some 
fearful wound, running across the man’s 
forehead and down to his cheek bone. 





















Hall looked at his visitor suspiciously. 
Southard had known his kind too well not 
to remember that although the scout feels 
the undergraduate to be one from whom 
favors are to be expected, he is essentially 
a loyal servitor to those whom he attends. 

“Are you a friend of Mr. Bathurst?” 
the man demanded. 

“ IT know him at home in Boston,” South- 
ard said in a noncommittal manner. “I 
know, for example, that he was sent down 
because of an assault on you.” 

“That’s a lie, sir!” Hall flared back. 
“He was sent down, and he did give me 
that scar, but that wasn’t the reason why 
he fell foul of the dean.” He touched the 
white scar on his face. “It was my fault, 
getting this. I upset some hot coffee over 
him one morning. He give me a quick 
push, just as any gentleman might what 
was scalded, and I fell on the fender. Thir- 
teen stitches,” he added reminiscently, 
“they put into my head.” 

There was pride in the speaker’s tone, 
as if he took credit for the fact that his 
physiognomy could contain such an amount 
of needlework. 

“ T was in the infirmary for three weeks, 
between life and death,” he went on. 
“When the surgeons said the crisis was 
passed, Mr. Bathurst went and gave a big 
dinner at the Mitre, and they stayed so 
late the proctor came in. They was all 
wild young gentlemen in their way, and all 
full of high spirits, being the sons of rich 
men; and the result was they all got called 
up before the vice chancellor and rusticated 
for a year. Mr. Bathurst never came back; 
but he found I wasn’t able to do much for 
a time, so he give me this house and furni- 
ture. If I’d had any children, I’d have 
named them after him.” 

Hall regarded his visitor with evident 
distaste, and squared his shoulders in the 
fashion of a fighter. 

“Tf any so-called gentleman comes here 
and says anything nasty about Mr. Bath- 
urst, he’ll find James Hall ready to fight 
for him!” he concluded. 

“ T don’t want to say anything like that,” 
Southard protested. “I wanted to 
know—” 

“It’s none of your business,” Hall said, 
forgetting the fate of his unlet suite at 
three guineas the week. “I'll be glad to 
see the last of you!” 

Pern sensed, from the look in his em- 
ployer’s face, that things had not gone well. 
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Silently they lunched together at the Met- 
ropole. Southard did not learn that this, 
too, had been one of Pern’s hitherto un- 
satisfied ambitions. 

The two were back in town by four 
o’clock, and Pern, whose services were to 
be retained for the time, was dropped at 
the Oval, where he saw a couple of hours’ 
cricket. Southard left his car at a garage, 
and went into the United University Club, 
at the corner of Suffolk Street and Pall 
Mall. He hoped to meet there a celebrated 
Oxford don whose memory was as prodi- 
gious as his learning, and extended to the 
most trivial matters. 

This veteran scholar was a “ student ” 
of Christ Church, as that great foundation 
prefers to style what other colleges term 
“ fellows,” and-had long been one of its 
celebrities. It was said of him that only 
once had he forgotten the name of a man 
to whom he had been introduced. Sur- 
prised at this treachery on his memory’s 
part, he tried to cloak it by asking just 
how the forgotten man spelled his name. 
He was dismayed to find it was Jones— 
the one patronymic which has resisted all 
other spellings. 

The old don remembered Southard well, 
and was familiar with the Bostonian’s bril- 
liant record at college. He looked up from 
his tea and muffin. 


“Ha!” he cried. “ Here we have South- 
ard of Balliol, Bonn, and Harvard. Join 
me, I beg!” 


There was the inevitable shop talk, and 
then, during a pause, the younger man 
asked: 


“Did you happen to be at the House 
when a fellow countryman of mine named 
Bathurst was up?” 

“ The House,” it may be worth while to 
explain, is what Christ Church men call 
their college. 

“ Curtis Bathurst?” inquired the don. 

Southard nodded. 

“I remember him perfectly,” said the 
veteran scholar. 

“Wasn’t he sent down?” Southard 
asked. 

“ Through my instrumentality,” the don 
admitted. “I ‘ progged’ him during a 


riotous supper at the Mitre, and his be- 
havior led to his rustication. He had been 
celebrating the recovery of a scout who 
had been injured while diving into a fire- 
place at his bidding, or in attempting some 
unusual acrobatic test. 


Bathurst behaved 
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very generously by him, I believe. The 
man’s name was Hall.” 

So far nothing very discreditable had 
been urged against Curtis Bathurst. In- 
deed, he had inspired the retired scout with 
a liking that was probably not wholly due 
to his gift. And even the don, who as proc- 
tor had “progged” him, in university 
slang, had no rancor in the recital of it. 

“ Capital fellow, Bathurst,” said the old 
Oxonian, sipping his tea. “I dined-with 
him last night in Brook Street. He is one 
of those unusual beings who possess no 
acquaintances.” 

“ How’s that?” Southard asked. 


“ All the people he knows are either his 


friends or his enemies. He has a curiously 
irritating manner with those whom he dis- 
likes, and to others—I count myself hap- 
pily of that number—he is delightful.” 

Here a gaitered and aproned bishop 
claimed the don’s attention, and Southard 
sauntered off to reflect upon what he had 
heard. 

As many of his fellow students could at- 
test, few men brooked impertinence less 
readily than John Southard, and Bathurst’s 
calculated insolence had long chafed him. 
A career of academic successes at Harvard, 
Bonn, and Oxford had perhaps given him a 
slight air of intellectual superiority, which 
was not any sign, in his case, of conscious 
egoism. Learning had always come easily 
to him. When scholarships, prizes, or ex- 
hibitions were in competition, he had won 
without undue burning of midnight oil. He 
was used, without being aware of it, to re- 
ceiving a certain deference when questions 
of scholarship were under discussion. And 
to be confronted, as he had at the Brabyn 
dinners, with a man who treated him as one 
of feeble or doubtful mentality, had raised 
in him a dislike of Bathurst long before he 
had entered the millionaire’s house with 
Finneran on that April night. 

He left the United University Club, and 
presently found himself strolling down Pic- 
cadilly, now at its best. There are few 
more charming thoroughfares than this, he 
thought, as he walked westward along the 
Green Park. The tremendous traffic at 
Hyde Park Corner kept him motionless till 
the moment when the white-gloved police- 
man would offer him a safe passage. 

While he was waiting, a certain well re- 
membered, sneering voice fell on his ear. 

“ Still sicklied o’er by the pale cast of 
thought, eh?” 


It was Bathurst, who had just left the 
Bachelors’ Club, close by. 

Southard turned on him, frowning. 

“So it’s you again, is it?” he returned 
unamiably. 

“What a brilliant remark!” Bathurst 
said. He shook his head. “ Your manner 
is not as polite as one would expect from a 
member of a great London club.” 

Southard glared at him. 

“ The less you talk of the club, the bet- 
ter,” he retorted. 

Bathurst gazed at the other man with 
seeming solicitude. 

n So you’ve been asked to resign?” he 
said. 

“T have not,” he was told, “and shall 
not be asked. The men there probably 
think you are guilty of what one of them 
termed ‘rotten bad form ’—as of course 
you are. What the deuce made you act in 
that asinine way?” 

“ My good Southard, if you will enter 
private houses and people them with spu- 
rious horrors, what can you expect?” 

“That’s the most trifling nonsense!” 
the younger man returned. “ What reason 
should I have for putting horrors on your 
bed? What would prompt me to come te 
you with such a story?” 

“T have hardly decided yet,” Bathurst 
told him with a judicial manner. ‘“ My 
conclusions as to your mental equipment 
are not yet formed. On the whole, I in- 
cline to think of you as one of those rather 
shallow thinkers who strive to live by in- 
tellect alone, as if the whole of thought lay 
in analysis and reasoning.” 

“We won’t discuss philosophy for the 
moment,” Southard said acidly. “J'd 
much rather, for example, discuss your ar- 
tistic progress under Lucas.” 

Bathurst looked at him shrewdly. 

“TI had forgotten that I told you that. 
There must be something in your magnetic 
personality that drags things from me. 
Thanks—I’m doing well. I am assured 
that I am a promising pupil.” 

“Lucas, the Royal Academician, the 
only man of that name mentioned in 
‘ Who’s Who,’ takes no pupils. I chanced 
to find that out a day or so since.” 

“That’s the historical picture man,” 
Bathurst agreed. “ My Lucas isn’t nearly 
so important, and can’t be given in ‘ Who’s 
Who,’ because we can’t yet assign with any 
degree of accuracy one’s post-mortem des- 
tination. He’s been dead for years, and 
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I’m studying under one of his obscure pu- 
pils, who lives in Camden Town. Have 
you ever been to Camden Town?” 

“T have not,” Southard returned. 

“T don’t think you’d care about it,” the 
elder man said, with the air of one plan- 
ning pleasant itineraries for a friend; “ but 
if you want to go, take the yellow motor 
bus from Charing Cross.” He looked at 
his watch. “I’m sorry I can’t ask you to 
lunch to-morrow. It’s my last day in town, 
and I have an appointment at Mme. Tus- 
saud’s. You must look me up in Brook 
Street some time when I get back.” 

He nodded affably and strolled away, 
leaving his fellow countryman confounded 
by his conciliatory manner. After maturer 
reflection, Southard determined that it was 
not within his ability to decide whether 
these alternating moods of Curtis Bath- 
urst’s were natural, or were assumed for 
his confounding. The old Christ Church 
don had observed that Bathurst had only 
friends and enemies. It would almost seem 
that he treated Southard as an enemy in 
one interview and as a friend in the next. 

The next evening Southard awaited 
Pern’s report with special interest. It ap- 
peared that at ten o’clock in the morning 
Bathurst had been driven to the house of 
Alfred Bourne, in Camden Town. There 
he had remained for an hour. From Cam- 
den Town he went to Mme. Tussaud’s, in 
Baker Street, and from there to the resi- 
dence of his cousin, Lady Boscastle, in 
Mount Street, for luncheon. 

Pern had tried to engage his chauffeur 
in conversation, but the man was a French- 
man, and affected to know no English; and 
since Pern was only able to bid one good 
morning and good evening in the Gallic 
tongue, a more intimate conversation was 
impossible. 

“He leaves by the night mail for the 
continent,” the detective added. “ He is 
going to Italy for a month, after which he 
goes to Scotland for the grouse shooting.” 

Pern had gathered this much from one 
of the Bathurst servants, who had believed 
him when he claimed service in a near-by 
mansion. 

Southard was not certain that a report 
which verified Bathurst’s own statements 
was as satisfactory as one would be which 
revealed him in some more mysterious 
light. Suddenly he made up his mind to 


dismiss Pern, and to leave his fellow coun- 
tryman in peace for a while. Beacon Street 
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and its unaccountable engagement for a 
murder setting seemed very far away from 
the Savoy Hotel, and his duty toward the 
community called him with less imperative 


force. 
XIX 


SouTHARD remained in London for a 
week longer, to see some cricket and polo, 
and to play a few rounds of golf on metro- 
politan links. Then the sudden coming of 
the July heat determined him on his motor 
trip. Making his leisurely way through 
France, he stayed a few days in Paris, to 
greet a newly married sister now on her 
honeymoon. Then, promising to meet her 
again at the Schweizerhof, in Lucerne, he 
= his more picturesque way thither by 
road. 

Nancy was waiting for him when he ar- 
rived, eager to say that she had discovered 
two charming girls, either of whom was 
eligible to become her sister-in-law. She 
had long disapproved of Southard’s philan- 
dering with Ellen Brabyn, and, like most 
newly married girls, she was anxious to see 
her favorite brother a benedict. 

“ Something has happened to Jack,” she 
told her husband, when the brother reso- 
lutely declined to take either of these fair 
maidens walking along the banks of the 
Reuss. “ He has always been such a de- 
pendable man, always ready to dance with 
my girl friends, or to do anything I wanted 
him to. I believe he’s in love with some 
one who has been unkind to him. Wouldn’t 
that be awful?” 

“If you hadn’t requited my affection,” 
her husband teased, “ I should have leaped 
from my office on the thirty-second floor of 
the Woolworth Building and crushed inno- 
cent people on the street below!” 

It was true that for the first time in his 
life John Southard preferred his own com- 
pany, or that of his relatives, to the com- 
panionship of girls, no matter what attrac- 
tions they possessed. Nancy was much 
perturbed. 

“What was the name of that handsome 
girl Joan saw when she came over to Cam- 
bridge?” she demanded of her brother. “I 
don’t think she told me.” 

“ Joan didn’t know,” he returned; “ and 
you won’t either, my lovely young sister, 
so don’t ask. I have decided to remain a 
bachelor. I possibly lose a good deal, but 
I save myself worlds of suffering in the end. 
Why should I give hostages to fortune, or 
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willingly accept impediments to great en- 
terprises? lll the rest of the family, ex- 
cept myself, are married, and all are happy. 
Mathematically it would be my turn to 
lose; and if I lost, how unhappy you would 
all be! It is therefore a necessity, for my 
family’s good, that I should be the crusty 
old bachelor uncle to dozens of nephews 
and nieces. You wouldn’t rob me of that 
pleasure, would you?” 

“ This isn’t you at all,” Nancy decided. 
“ You’ve been working too hard, Jack.” 

“Then I may be cured by the medicine 
I’m taking,” he retorted. ‘ Meanwhile re- 
member that I’m getting old, and that I 
came to Lucerne to see you and that doting 
husband, and not to discuss matrimony.” 

“Very well!” she said. “ Here comes 
Mrs. Rinder, from Milton. She’s fifty, 
married, and still happy, so you may be 
safe!” 

Mrs. Rinder, of Milton, found her chief 
interest in the spoils of her camera. She 
had lately come from Italy, and at the 
slightest opportunity she would expose her 
trophies to view. Some of her photographs 
were far above those of the average ama- 
teur. She showed Southard some lovely 


snapshots of Cadenabbia gardens, and then 
a picture of a villa on the Lake of Como. 
“That is Curtis Bathurst’s villa,” she 


said. “ Usually he lets people see his treas- 
ures, but this year nobody’s allowed, it 
seems. It’s different, I suppose, if one 
knows him personally; but we don’t, you 
see.”’ 

“ What’s this?” Southard demanded, as 
Mrs. Rinder showed him a still more mag- 
nificent villa. 

“The Villa Carlotta,” she answered. 
“Tt used to belong to the Sommariva fam- 
ily, but it was bought by a German prin- 
cess and renamed after her daughter. The 
marble saloon is decorated with friezes by 
Thorvaldsen. Here’s a picture of it. Some- 
body told me that Mr. Bathurst detests 
Thorvaldsen. Could that be true?” 

“ T almost hope so,” she was told. “ We 
are beyond those imitation Greeks. I’m 
interested in Mr. Bathurst, whom I’ve met 
once or twice. Has he a really good col- 
lection of sculpture?” 

Southard had heard that Bathurst had 
commissioned both the French Rodin and 
the Belgian Meunier to create marvels. It 
must be there in Italy that they were 


housed. 
“ Wonderful!” Mrs. Rinder declared, 


and then asked timidly: “ Oughtn’t I to 
admire Thorvaldsen? I thought of read- 
ing a paper on him before our Monday 
Club. 
him in letters.” 

“It’s a matter of taste,” Southard tact- — 
fully replied. 
but the idealists of that period now seem 


weak and insipid. Mr. Bathurst’s collec- ~ 


I’ve been most enthusiastic about 


a 
s 


a 


“He was a leader in his day, 4 


tion is probably a better one than that in ~ 


the Villa Carlotta. It requires much cour- 
age to weed out mediocre works of art: 


Our Metropolitan Museum in New York, ~ 
for instance, stands dreadfully in want of — 


a man with a hoe.” 


Mrs. Rinder felt that here was her op- | 


portunity to become au courant with what 
was good form in art. So far, her judg- ~ 
ment had been based upon the enthusiasm — 
of cataloguers. 


Southard was finally rescued by his sis- — 


ter. He felt that he had made fearful blun- — 
ders. He had denounced Boucher as vul- ~ 


gar, a creator of pink and blue atrocities, 


only to learn that the one picture in the — 


Milton home, which was a shrine to near- 


by worshipers of art, was one by the pro- 


lific painter of the Graces. 
“Your temper is awful!” Nancy said, — 
when he had apostrophized those who — 


travel without knowing the rudiments of ~ 


art, and then dish it up for their unfortu- 
nate club members at home. 
“T admit it,” he said. “I really need a 


holiday, as you sapiently said. To-morrow — 
I set out for Italy by way of the Spliigen 


Pass.” 


said this morning you would go to the En- 
gadine, over the Albula.” 

“Blame the president of the Milton 
Monday Club,” he returned. “I am bit- 


ten by a desire to call on Curtis Bathurst ; 


and see whether he really has the glory of 
owning some Rodins and Meuniers. Como 
lies almost at the foot of the Spliigen.” 

Although Southard had determined to 
have no more to do with Bathurst when he 
last saw the man in London, he had within 
the last week or two of solitary travel ar- 
rived at what he thought was a sane con- 
clusion. He would call upon the rich Bos- 
tonian, and would talk the whole thing over 
without the rancor that had crept into their 
last few interviews. 

They had not heretofore discussed mat- 
ters calmly. One of them, at least, had 
smarted under some mood of irritation; 


“ Why that way?” she demanded. “ You ~ 
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and under such conditions it was inevitable 
they should argue from different premises. 
Bathurst was a popular man with many, 
and must possess qualities which the young- 
er man had not set himself to discover. 

During his investigations Southard had 
been forced to modify many of his conclu- 
sions, and to admit himself too often the 
victim of prejudice; but he had never se- 
riously supposed the Beacon Street mag- 
nate to be either a murderer or one who 
would willingly conceal a crime. He was a 
man prone to sudden anger, as Hall’s lodg- 
ing house in Brighton attested, and as the 
plight of Mrs. Hannah Alison evidences; 
but he was generous, as all agreed, and a 
man of conspicuous ability, as little likely 
to harbor within himself the twin souls of 
Jekyll and Hyde as Southard himself. 

He would go to this lovely villa on the 
Lake of Como and refuse to become readily 
irritated, and in the end he could see Bath- 
urst unbending and becoming in turn the 
investigator. 

This change of mood on Southard’s part 
was due, in a measure, to his better state 
of health, and to the blessed sleep which 
no longer deserted him. He found himself 
lighter-hearted than he had been since the 
day when he learned of Rhona’s friendship 
with his colleague the oceanographer. He 
was prepared to enjoy every moment of his 
journey through the Alps. 

Not anxious to meet a crowd of fellow 
countrymen, as he would be certain to do 
were he to stay at any of the great hotels, 
he put up, on reaching the lake, at a small 
hostelry in Dervio. He chose this point 
because opposite could be seen, rather less 
than two miles distant, Mr. Bathurst’s 
treasure house. 

As early as was expedient on the morn- 
ing following his arrival, Southard hired 
one of the eager, merry, gesticulating boat- 
men found on every landing along the lake, 
and was rowed across. As the oarsman 
brought him nearer, Southard could see 
that the villa had two flights of stone steps 
running down to the water. The larger 
flight, a double one, led to a great iron 
gateway, through which could be seen a 
glorious garden. As these gates were 
locked, he entered the barca again and 
rowed to the single flight, at whose head a 
lesser entrance could be seen. 

In answer to his clanging a manservant, 
an Italian, appeared, and took his card, 
with a penciled request for a five-minute 
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talk. Almost ten minutes went by before 
the man returned. He motioned Southard 
to follow up two flights of marble stairs 
and into a large and splendid apartment, 
from which high, open windows led out to 
a loggia. It was a very lofty room, and at 
one end of it, raised some fifteen feet from 
the floor, was a small gallery, whose occu- 
pants would be completely screened from 
the view of those in the great chamber by 
a delicate filigree of carved marble. South- 
ard almost fancied that from behind the 
marble screen Bathurst was watching him. 

Presently he turned from admiring the 
distant prospect of mountain and lake to 
greet the entering Bathurst. He was still 
filled with hope that here he would find his 
fellow countryman no longer belligerent; 
but his first look at the rich Bostonian was 
not one to reassure him. 

Bathurst held the visiting card between 
his fingers with a certain air of one han- 
dling an obnoxious article. 

“T can’t imagine why you want to see 
me,” he began. . 

The younger man, determined that no 
resentful phrase should give Bathurst an 
excuse to show him the door, remained 
courteous and temperate. 

“ Surely it’s not very odd that one Amer- 
ican should call on another whom he knows, 
especially in a foreign country? I think, in 
fact, you asked me to look you up some 
day.” 

“ My dear sir,” Bathurst answered testi- 
ly, “ let us banish Brook Street and Boston. 
Surely you are sufficiently equipped with 
knowledge of the amenities to understand 
that the commonplaces of parting or greet- 
ing are not to be taken seriously?” 

“ This is hardly in the nature of a social 
call,” Southard returned, still in a concilia- 
tory manner. “I am no more anxious to 
enlarge the circle of my acquaintances than 
you, or to be bored than any other man.” 

“ Well, what is it? What is it?” Bath- 
urst snapped. “Some people are coming 
over from Bellagio for an early luncheon, 
and I am busy.” 

He had not asked his visitor to sit down. 

“You remember,” Southard commenced, 
“one morning in late April, when I came 
to see you in Beacon Street?” 

“T am not likely to forget it,” the other 
quickly replied. 

“It’s of that I am here to remind you,” 
said Southard. “ You will remember that I 
claimed to have seen a man murdered in 
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your bedroom, and a police officer in your 
library. The fact that all traces were lost, 
and that the policeman was removed by 
death from coming to my assistance, was 
unfortunate; but it does not affect the com- 
mittal of the crime or the necessity for 
finding who did it. My efforts to get at 
the root of things have been consistently 
blocked by you.” 

“T shall continue to resent your inter- 
ference and to block you,” he was told. 

“Why?” the other asked. 

“ Because I do not propose to allow you 
to upset my household by real searches for 
imaginary criminals. You know very well 
that what the police could do has been 
done. Stafford Lawrence, ‘who is a practi- 
cal man, as opposed to a visionary like you, 
supports my statement.” 

“ That may be,” Southard agreed; “ but 
the police are not infallible. They can 
make mistakes, like other men; and, like 
other men, they don’t like their possible 
errors exposed. Stafford Lawrence, and 
you, too, seem to take the thing as a sort 
of personal grievance. Why, will you tell 
me, should I be stirred by any personal 
feelings?” 

“T have too little time to investigate 
your mental journeying,” he was told. 

“Then I must explain,” Southard said, 
still good-humoredly. “I am a man whose 
past bears inspection, and whose habits of 
life are clean. 1 have nothing to gain by 
pushing this matter. Indeed, I stand to 
lose. I should not be so persistent if I were 
not sure that I ought to be so. I should 
be a poor citizen if I shrugged my shoul- 
ders and made no effort. I am willing to 
believe that at first both you and Lawrence 
thought I was playing some fool joke; but 
by this time you must both have dismissed 
that theory. In our first interview you 
hinted at blackmail. You must know that 
I have enough money to make that insinua- 
tion ludicrous. As for notoriety, I detest 
it, and yet possibly I am destined to be- 
come notorious just through vour Beacon 
Street house.” 

He looked at the other man in despair. 
Bathurst had picked up a pair of binocu- 
lars, and was gazing across the lake, seem- 
ing to hear nothing. 

“T will admit that when I went to your 
house, I perhaps spoke more sharply than 
I need have done. It may be that this 
biased you, and made you place barriers 
in my way. If so, I’m sorry, Mr. Bathurst. 
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I ask you, as a man of position at home, to a 


help me.” 


“ How have I hindered you?” Bathurst 


retorted, putting the glasses down and 
wheeling around. “ What have I done?” 
“You have refused to consider that my 
improbable story may really be true. You 
have prevented me from making a thoro 


search of your house. There are more deli- 5 d 
cate ways of tracing crime than merely — 


looking to see if locks are burst. There are 
finger prints—such as were probably left 
in the bathroom adjoining your bedroom— 
and other clews which the modern scien- 
tific detective is trained to follow. I'll ad- 
mit I am not qualified, but I want to en- 
gage the best men to be found, if you'll 
let me.” 

Southard’s frankness would have over- 
come the anger of any man but Bathurst, 
who only turned on him with a sneer. 

“T’m afraid that an epoch of domestic 
disturbance known as house cleaning may 
have removed those problematic finger 
marks. My own rooms have been thor- 
oughly repainted and papered since the 
night when you claim to have seen odd 
sights in them.” 

“Claim?” Southard repeated angrily. 
“Do you still persist that I did not see 
what I told you I saw?” 

“T shall continue to adhere to the opin- 
ion formed by me, by the police, by every 
member of my household, and by every 
sane person who heard your story. I don’t 
pretend to know why you have brought 
this up again, or why you made the pre- 
posterous assertion in the first instance. 
Lawrence says you have worked too hard. 
Perhaps you have. Failing the overwork 
theory, I fall back upon my poor knowl- 
edge of the various types of hallucination. 
They are catalogued, I know, and one of 
them will probably fit you, if you look it 
up in the library.” 

Southard tried to keep himself from 
showing the anger he felt. 

“ This is all beside the mark,” he replied. 
“Tt’s a rather poor way to evade the real 
issue.” 

“T am sincere, at least,” Bathurst as- 
serted. “ I accuse you of studying too hard 
—which is quite a different thing from 
knowing too much. I diagnose brain ex- 


haustion, and prescribe a complete rest, 
not a problem.” 

“Thank you!” the younger man re- 
turned. 


“You are generous. Leaving 
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aside personalities, how would my veracity 
be affected in your eyes if I told you I had 
confirmatory evidence?” 

“Of what nature?” Bathurst snapped 
quickly, and then added: “It could only 
be a palpable and silly bluff!” 

“T shall prove that it isn’t,” Southard 
said calmly. He determined, now that 
Rhona King could not be harmed in a 
monetary way through publicity, to bring 
her into it. 

Bathurst moved to the loggia and looked 
down the lake. Then he came back to 
Southard. 

“T see in the distance my friends from 
Bellagio. We shall have luncheon served 
here on the loggia. As I cannot possibly 
introduce you to them, and you probably 
will not care to remain as an assistant to 
Tonio and his son, you might be saved em- 
barrassment if you left now.” 

Southard flushed. Bathurst’s discour- 
tesy was provocative of the angry retort he 
had thought not to make. 

“T shall not in the least object to wit- 
nesses,” he said. 

“Ts that your idea of good breeding?” 
Bathurst stormed angrily. “ You can’t 
stay. It’s preposterous!” 

“Was your good breeding shown at our 
London club?” the younger man retorted. 
“T am here now, and I have not finished 
what I began. I think what I tell you may 
alter your views.” 

The villa’s owner stamped up and down. 
He had never so markedly shown his petu- 
lant temper. 

“T will see you here on Sunday after- 

noon. Be here between three and four 
o’clock.” 
“That suits me admirably,” the other 
said. 
Southard had stood throughout the entire 
interview, as had his companion. He fol- 
lowed the man Tonio to his waiting boat. 
On his way across- the lake a fast motor 
launch passed, and from its deck a woman 
waved her hand to him. In the moment 
he had as it flashed by, he saw that the 
passengers were Ellen Brabyn and a party 
of girls and men, none of whom he could 
recognize. 

Only a year ago he would have won- 
dered, not without a certain feeling of jeal- 
ousy, why the brilliant Ellen gave her time 
to a man twenty years her senior, as Bath- 
urst was; but she had lost her powers of 
fascination so far as he was concerned, and 
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ill fortune had given him nothing with 
which to replace hours that had been 


happy. _ 


SoUTHARD admitted, when questioned in 
after years, that he crossed the Lake of 
Como, on that peaceful Sunday afternoon, 
with previsions of complete success. While 
he knew that Bathurst was the sort of man 
to fight with what strength he possessed, 
with all his wit and obstinacy, he felt cer- 
tain that in the end the millionaire would 
have to give way. 

The boatman pulled a sturdy stroke and 
brought him to the Villa of the Orange 
Rock before his time. He told the man to 
put him ashore a little distance away, de- 
termined to walk to the villa along the 
lakeside paths. He wished to see the en- 
trance to the house from the land side, 
and perhaps te get a closer glimpse of the 
gardens. 

At three o’clock he pulled at the bell 
handle of the big bronze door, and awoke 
a hundred clanging echoes in the halls 
within. There was no other answer to his 
ringing, however. 

Presently he rang again, but still neither 
Tonio, nor his son, nor the master came 
to admit the visitor. Possibly, Southard 
thought, the attendants were having an 
hour off duty, and perhaps his ringing was 
not loud enough; but when he pulled the 
bell with all his strength, and still no one 
came, his impatience gave way to anger. 

It was like Bathurst, he thought, to try 
to irritate him in petty things like this. He 
had been compelled to stand during his 
previous interview, and now he was kept 
waiting like a beggar at the gates; but if 
Curtis Bathurst thought that his antago- 
nist would return, beaten, to Dervio, and 
that he would thus escape the threatened 
interview, he was mistaken. 

Southard turned the bronze knob and 
pushed the heavy door. It was not locked, 
and the visitor found himself in a great hall 
with columns of porphyry. Leading up 
from it was the grand stairway, ending at 
high doors, which, Southard judged, opened 
into the lofty apartment in which Bathurst 
had received him. He did not immediately 
explore, but preferred to wait and call 
aloud, so as to be absolved—if his ringing 
really had not been heard—from a charge 
of unmannerly haste. 

He shouted Mr. Bathurst’s name, and 

















then that of the servant. Still there an- 
swered him only his own reéchoing voice. 

After a minute or so, he saw to his right 
a small door, leading to what was possibly 
the servants’ quarters below stairs. It was 
barred, as was another door on the oppo- 
site side of the hall. 

Adventuring up the grand stairway, -he 
came to the high doors and knocked loud- 
ly. There was no answer. Other doors on 
the same level were also shut against him. 
Finally there remained a tiny flight of 
winding steps, built, it seemed, in the wall. 
Ascending them, he found himself in a nar- 
row chamber eight feet in length and no 
more than a yard wide. Light filtered into 
it through a stone grille. 

As he stayed his steps, there came to his 
ears the first sound, other than his own 
voice, that he had heard. It was like a man 
groaning in agony, and the sound seemed 
to come from below him. Looking through 
the grille, he saw that he was in the small 
gallery he had seen from the big apartment 
where he had first been received. 

He leaned forward and looked through 
the impassable lattice of marble, and saw 
what turned his natural resentment into 
horror and pity. There below him, lying 
on a divan, and still clad, as Southard had 
remembered him, in his suit of white serge, 
was Curtis Bathurst, his half open eyes 
horrible with the aspect of death; and in 
his throat was a ghastly wound, such as 
once before the watcher had seen in Beacon 
Street. 

From the faint groan that he heard, 
Southard judged that some semblance of 
life still remained. He looked about the 
room below as thoroughly as he could, but 
saw no sign of any struggle. Here was a 
man stabbed in his sleep, or placed on the 
divan after he had been mortally wounded. 
That might be it, Southard thought excit- 
edly; for although the white serge was 
stained, there was no blood on the marble 
floor. 

He knew that it would be impossible to 
enter the room below. The great doors 
were not such as would yield to one’s shoul- 
der, and time would be wasted in so vain 
an effort. It was but a short distance to 
the little white hamlet in the olive trees. 
If there was no resident physician there, 
one could be sent for, and there would be 
policemen, or civic guards, or whatever 
they termed themselves, who could start a 
hue and cry for the murderer. 
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Southard sprang down the steps at a ~ 
dangerous pace and raced out into the open. 
There was nobody in sight. 
villa lay off the main road, on a promon- 
tory, and the hamlet was the nearest place — 
in which he could hope to find succor. ~ 
Panting and breathless, he gained the little ~ 
village square, and had a crowd about him ~ 
on the instant. } 

They were peasants, all of them, and ~ 
could get no hint of his meaning when he ~ 
asked for help in English. In French it ~ 
was no better, and even that most primitive 


of tongues, sign language, failed to convey — 


his meaning. It enraged him to think that, ~ 
although a fluent linguist in other tongues, ~ 


he was, for want of knowledge of Italian, 7 


unable to help a man who lay bleeding to 
death only half a kilometer distant, or to 
set justice on the tracks of the murderer. 
The crowd parted, to allow two police 
officials to make their unhindered way to 
him. These men, seeing a hatless stranger 
gesticulating awkwardly and shouting ina 


foreign tongue, promptly arrested him, no ~ 


man protesting. 

Casting his glances among the crowd, the 
despairing American caught sight of Bath- 
urst’s servant, Tonio. Here, at least, he 
thought, was one who could vouch for his 
good faith; but Tonio turned his back on 
the prisoner, and talked excitedly to the 
police officers. Whatever he said roused 
apprehension in Southard’s captors, for 
they gripped him the more tightly. 

What seemed stranger still, Tonio was 
now pointing him out with contempt to his 
friends in the crowd. Southard could not 
believe that Curtis Bathurst would make 


common cause with his servants against one _ 


of his own class. 

The two officials were talking incessant- 
ly, and writing in their notebooks what 
Tonio had told them. Suddenly Southard 
thought he saw light. Who better than 
the trusted Tonio would have access at all 
times to his master? Unquestionably he had 
used Southard as one to bear his crime, to 
be incarcerated until he had made his own 
escape. 

That he would eventually be released, 
Southard had no manner of doubt; but 
meanwhile poor Bathurst lay dying. The 
danger of this delay gave him renewed 
strength, and he tried to break away from - 
his captors. If they followed him to the 
villa, he thought, they would at least see 
where their duty lay; but he struggled in 
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vain, and his efforts gave the police fresh 
regard for his dangerous powers. This, 
they thought proudly, was a wicked man, 
a great criminal; and they hoped the re- 
ward for his capture would be large. 

Then it was, as he stood panting and 
bruised, that Southard saw hope in the 
guise of a friend coming toward him. It 
was Broadley! 

There was no doubt about that, although 
the oceanographer seemed to be in the proc- 
ess of growing one of those straw-colored, 
sparse-haired beards so often seen among 
those who dwell in Belgian cities. It was 
George Broadley, whose thin neck, with its 
immoderately large Adam’s apple, rose 
from the snug comfort of an outing shirt; 
Broadley, upon whose nose were set large 
tortoise-shell-rimmed glasses that gave him 
an owl-like look of wisdom. 

“ Broadley!” the prisoner shouted. “ I’m 
in trouble! Come here!” 

Broadley drew back, startled. He saw 
blood on his erstwhile friend’s face, his col- 
Jar gone, and his hair disheveled. Without 
a doubt he had been fighting authority in 
properly designed uniforms. 

Broadley was a man to whom combat in 
any form but that of correspondence, pri- 
vate or published, aroused dreadful misgiv- 
ings. Here was Southard, toward whom of 
late he had not cherished very kindly feel- 
ings, asking his aid. He put what bitter- 
ness he had felt aside, however, and came 
stalking through the crowd. The mob of 
women and children shrilling imprecations 
at his colleague inspired him with an un- 
accustomed indignation, and he pushed 
them aside and came to the other American. 

He had decided in a flash that it was a 
motor accident. He had often told South- 
ard that he drove his high-powered car at 
a dangerous pace. He had probably run 
over a hen, or a dog, or—he shuddered—a 
child. 

“What’s the matter?” he demanded 
cheerfully. ‘“ Run over something?” 

“Worse, worse!” Southard returned. 
“They are trying to run over me. Can 
you speak their confounded language? Of 
course you can’t,” he added disconsolately. 

He knew that Broadley, beyond a good 
knowledge of German, was little skilled as 
a linguist. 

Broadley wore a little air of triumph. 

“I have made some progress,” he admit- 
ted, and then turned to the hemming crowd. 
The two officers immediately bombarded 
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him with questions. Could any one, South- 
ard thought hopelessly, make sense of this 
babble? He felt an increased respect for 
Broadley when he heard him say sternly: 

“ Basta uno!” 

This was one of the useful phrases Broad- 
ley had culled from his phrase book, where 
he found it in the column devoted to im- 
aginary conversations with importunate 
boatmen. When two or three volunteered 
to serve him, he was bidden to tell them: 

“ Basta uno!”—which, being. translated, 
means that one is enough. 

Thus chidden, the senior of the police- 
men told Broadley what charges were pre- 
ferred against the prisoner. He had, so 
Tonio Luini informed them, stolen certain 
articles of value from his respected em- 
ployer—namely, American and Italian bank 
notes to large amounts. They had searched 
the guilty one, they asserted, and lo, his 
pockets were filled with just what Tonio 
had described. 

“ Where is Tonio?” Broadley demanded. 

They gazed about them. Alas, they said, 
he was not there, having perhaps returned 
to his master. 

Meanwhile Southard stared at the Ital- 
ian-speaking oceanographer with bewilder- 
ment. It was true that Broadley had con- 
stant recourse to his pocket lexicon and the 
handy phrase book, but he was making rea- 
sonable progress. 

“ What am I held for?” he asked. 

“The theft of Bathurst’s money,” 
Broadley told him. “Of course it’s ab- 
surd. Any American is likely to have 
United States currency and Italian money 
with him. I’m trying to get some further 
particulars.” 

“ Don’t waste time,” Southard implored. 
“Let them lock me up, if they think they 
can save time or their own reputations, but 
hurry off to Bathurst’s villa and smash in 
the doors. He’s lying there dying or dead 
—dead, probably, by this time!” He 
stamped his foot. “ Make haste, man!” 

Broadley stepped back a pace, and his 
assurance seemed hardly so perceptible. 


“ How did it happen?” he asked. “ An 
accident?” 
“A murder,” the other exclaimed. “A 


terrible murder, George — his throat was 
cut from ear to ear. He can hardly be liv- 
ing now, but we must do what we can.” 
“T am not surprised,” Broadley returned 
darkly. 
To Southard this seemed an inane re- 














mark, but he ascribed it to the excitement 
which had probably communicated itself 
to his listener. He looked at the motion- 
less Broadley in consternation. 

“ For God’s sake,” he cried, “try to 
help! Tell these officials at once!” 

With pitiful slowness and frequent con- 
sultation of his dictionary, Broadley put 
together, in writing, a lengthy sentence, and 
handed it to them. He was not yet sure 
of his accent. 

The immediate consequence was that 
they seized the prisoner with a much tight- 
er hold than before. Turning to the mob, 
they denounced Southard; and what had 
been a jeering, mocking crowd of villagers 
became markedly hostile. Two or three of 
the younger men struck at the American. 
The captive glared more angrily at Broad- 
ley than the natives. 

“ What the devil have you done?” he 
demanded. “What nonsense did you 
write?” 

“Tt’s all right,” declared Broadley, fe- 
verishly examining his books. “I expect I 
put it that you murdered Bathurst. What 
I meant to say was that you had found him 
murdered. If they only understood Ger- 
man!” Broadley lamented, and glared at 
the Lombardian peasants for not being 
Prussian. “ Just put the whole thing out 
of your mind,” the oceanographer said 
soothingly. 

“ What rot!” the exasperated Southard 
retorted. “ Think of that poor fellow lying 
there, while we do nothing!” 

“ His throat cut from ear to ear,’”’ Broad- 
ley commented, as he turned his pages. 

When he had laboriously written another 
sentence, he passed it to the policemen. 
This new communication seemed to change 
the whole situation. Countenances that 
had shown hatred and anger, ferocity and 
a thirst for revenge, seemed to stare at him 
pityingly. Here and there he saw women 
making the sign of the cross, and their 
smaller children shrinking away from him 
as from one with the evil eye. 

“What have you said now?” Southard 
cried. 

Broadley patted him kindly on the shoul- 
der, and beamed through his heavy glasses 
with the air of encouragement that parents 
wear when they desire small children to 
take % nauseous draft, or to have a tooth 
extracted. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. “ You mustn’t 
get excited. I told them that you had come 
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to their beautiful mountains for rest, and 
had worked your brain too hard.” 

There was no doubt in Broadley’s honest 
heart that Tonio had been right in his 
charges, and that his brilliant and unfor- 
tunate colleague had developed kleptoma- 
nia; but he would see him through. There 
was an American doctor at Como, where - 
he was staying for a day or so, and through — 
the physician Broadley had met the United 
States vice consul. These two men would 
understand what had better be done. : 

Southard had been shocked into calm- ~ 
ness by the oceanographer’s manner. “ 

“You incredible ass!” he blazed out. 
“You don’t mean to say you’re at that — 
again? I’m saner than you can ever hope ~ 
to be!” 

His friend would no longer meet the 
prisoner’s eye. He had written yet another 
mysterious sentence, and the officers, who 
had conceived him to be one of much au- 
thority, had already begun to drag their 
victim to a little square building with 
barred windows. Never had Southard so 
completely lost his temper, or so ardently 
desired to chastise a human being, as he 
did then. 

“Tf I could get at you, Broadley,” he 
shouted, “ I’d strangle you with that lemon- 
colored beard you’re wagging at me!” 

Broadley trembled at the threat, but was 
in a sense relieved by it. The faint fear 
that, after all, John Southard’s seeming de- 
lusions had actuality, passed away. He 
was now certain that the same old halluci- 
nations still existed in his friend’s over- 
wrought brain. Southard still had those 
dreadful delusions in which he saw men 
lying dead, with gashes in their throats; 
and he still had that homicidal wish to 
strangle men with their own beards! He 
had threatened even the aged Graham Law- 
rence, who had no beard, while he—Broad- 
ley stroked his silken growth with justifi- 
able pride—had what would be a natural 
weapon in the hand of a maniac. He set 
out to take the lake steamer back to Como, 
where he might find assistance. 


XXI 


BROADLEY’s presence in Italy was main- 
ly due to a strange movement started a few 
months earlier in one of the large Western 
universities, and followed in a lesser degree 
by some of the smaller seats of learning in 
the East. Although dignified by more or- 
nate names, the movement had resolved 
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itself into a society called popularly the 
Tongue and Beard Society. Its members 
were pledged to give the time ordinarily 
devoted to shaving, to the acquisition of a 
new language, and their slogan was: 

“Let your beard grow, and learn a lan- 
guage a year!” 

An annual convention was to be held, 
and its business was to be conducted whol- 
ly in the language of the nation whose 
tongue had been thus economically ac- 
quired. Broadley had elected to master 
Italian. As he was on his way to Monaco, 
there to spend some weeks at the Musée 
Océanographique, erected by the reigning 
prince to further his own considerable sci- 
entific knowledge, it would be a matter of 
small difficulty to journey to Milan. He 
had passed most of the hours on shipboard 
in an effort to increase his Italian vocabu- 
lary. His partial success with the police 
was a tribute to his assiduity. 

His physician friend at Como, Dr. Bates, 
with a knowledge of the Italian vernacular 
gained during many years’ residence in the 
country, was inclined to doubt Broadley’s 
correct comprehension of what he had 
heard; but since an American was held in 
durance vile, he felt that it would be wise 
to go with the oceanographer when he visit- 
ed the vice consul. 

The vice consul, inured to the ready ex- 
citement of Latin people, was dubious as 
to what Broadley disclosed; but as the 
name of Bathurst was connected with the 
story, he did not hesitate to investigate. 
Broadley, torn between a desire to justify 
himself and a wish to conceal the mental 
defects of a member of his university staff, 
had only told them that Professor Southard 
was accused of robbery; and since he had 
added that his friend was a rich man, there 
had crept into the narrative a certain ele- 
ment of improbability. 

The vice consul alone was permitted to 
interview the prisoner. The officials were 
now sorry that they had acted hastily, and 
the search for Tonio had resulted in learn- 
ing from his son that he had crossed the 
lake, intending to visit a friend in a place 
that the son could not call to mind. Se- 
cretly, they were sorry to find a representa- 
tive of a foreign government at their doors. 
It would have been wiser to have been less 
precipitate, they felt. 

Southard greeted the vice consul with 
what courtesy he could muster. It was now 
eight o’clock on Monday morning, and he 
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had been imprisoned since the previous 
afternoon. 

“T am afraid,” said the vice consul, 
“that some mistake has been made, but I 
am bound to investigate.” 

“ You come too late,” Southard returned. 
“He must be dead by now, if he wasn’t 
dead when I was brought into this vermin- 
ous cell.” 

“ Who is dead?” the other demanded. 

“ Didn’t that poor muddle-headed Broad- 
ley tell you I was trying to explain to these 
mustache twirling idiots that I had seen 
Curtis Bathurst lying dead in his own 
villa?” 

“ God bless my soul!” the horrified vice 
consul cried. ‘“‘ You don’t say so! It’s 
the first I’ve heard of it.” 

He called aloud. The senior guard came 
in, and, at the vice consul’s request, sum- 
moned the two waiting men. Broadley 
glanced at his friend apprehensively and 
speedily slipped into the official shadow of 
protection. 

The vice consular shadow offered small 
refuge, however. 

“ Why the deuce didn’t you tell me about 
the murder?” the official exclaimed. “If 
you had, I’d have come around last night. 
Mr. Curtis Bathurst is a man I’d be proud 
to do anything for, while this gentleman 
here is unknown to me.” 

He paused, conscious of his rudeness. 

“Go on!” Southard said. “I have had 
sufficient evidence of my countrymen’s in- 
efficiencies not to be astonished.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” Dr. Bates 
asked indignantly of his informant. 

The unfortunate Broadley, target for 
the scornful glances of every man in the 
cell, made his apology. 

“T thought he might have forgotten it,” 
he said. 

“Tt strikes me that your explanation is 
a bit lame,” the vice consul returned. “ Do 
you suppose people forget little things like 
murders?” 

“Oh, you don’t understand,” Broadley 
replied with a touch of condescension. “ It 
is ”—he glanced fearfully at the prisoner— 
“it is an illusion. He’s really in here for 
kleptomania. He can pay back whatever 
he took, and I think we ought to keep his 
name out of the newspapers.” 

The physician, although not an ahenist 
but a general practitioner, had been keep- 
ing an eye on the captive, and had decided 
that Southard had little appearance of be- 











ing the demented individual Broadley por- 
trayed. He spoke up. 

“What has Mr. Southard to say?” 

“Simply this,” Southard answered, too 
much disgusted with things as he found 
them to betray any anger. “I had an ap- 
pointment with Mr. Bathurst on Sunday, 
at three o’clock. Nobody answered my 
ringing, and so, as the door was open, I 
went in. From a gallery looking down on 
the room into which I had been shown on 
a former visit, I saw Mr. Bathurst lying 
with his throat cut and his white suit 
stained with blood. There was no way of 
reaching him that I could discover, so I 
came on to this accursed village for aid, 
and was thrust into this insectivorous apart- 
ment for my pains. I think the blame for 
my being here can very well be laid at Pro- 
fessor Broadley’s door.” 

“ What did you do it for?” the vice con- 
sul asked of the scientist. “ When you’ve 
finished wiping your spectacles, perhaps 
you can find your voice!” 

Broadley was goaded into recklessness. 

“ T'll tell you why I did it,” he retorted; 
“and I shall thank you not to be imperti- 
nent. I know Mr. Southard well, and I’ve 
seen, as have many other friends of his, 
that he is subject to fits of mental disquiet. 
This is the form they take—this seeing 
murdered men and blood. It’s a habit with 
him. I’m no match for him physically, and 
when he threatened to strangle me with my 
beard, I felt that I had to protect myself. 
I told these policemen that he was not re- 
sponsible, and that I personally would in- 
demnify Mr. Bathurst for what he had 
taken.” Broadley’s Adam’s apple rose and 
fell with the violence of his emotion. He 
felt that in some unknown way his good 
intentions were damning him in the eyes 
of the others. “I’ve not been well treat- 
ed,” he said, in conclusion. 

Dr. Bates was still watching Southard. 

“It’s a pretty serious accusation to 
make,” he said, referring to the stigma cast 
on the prisoner’s mental health. 

“ Tt certainly is,” the vice consul agreed, 
thinking of the possibility that there might 
have been a murder committed, and of the 
publicity he could gain by its investigation. 
“ We had all better go to the villa.” 

Rapidly he told the Italians what his in- 
tentions were, and in a few minutes the 
whole of them came to the Villa of the 
Orange Rock. ‘There were no longer the 
idle villagers of Sunday to impede their 
11 
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way. When they knocked, half expecting 
to find nobody within, the suave Tonio 
opened for them, and expressed great sur- 
prise at this extraordinary visit. 

“ Tell them to watch that fellow,” South- 
ard whispered. “I believe he’s the man 
who did it!” 

But Tonio had no apparent intention of 
making an effort to escape. He preceded 
them up the stair, and stopped before the 
high doorway that led to the room. 

“ It’s in here,” Southard whispered. 

As they all stepped into the great cham- 
ber with that touch of solemnity which the 
presence of inexorable death brings to the 
ordinary man, Bathurst, still in a suit of 
white serge, looked up from a lounge by 
the open windows. He rose to his feet and 
bowed to the amazed group. 

“ Ah, Southard!” he said genially. “TI 
missed you yesterday.” He turned to the 
strange spectacle of the uncouth-gestured 
Broadley, who was so overcome with de- 
light at his vindication as to burst into a 
primitive dance. “Some friend of yours?” 
Bathurst asked. 

That Southard in this surprising moment 
had no words to answer him was not un- 
natural. There was nothing to say or do. 
He only knew that this man, for whose 
apparent tragic death he had been sincere- 
ly sorry, had tricked him, and was even 
now laughing at the success with which he 
had stage-managed the affair. Confused, 
Southard stood there, regarded with con- 
temptuous pity by every man in the room. 

There followed a great deal of chatter in 
Italian between Mr. Bathurst, the police, 
and the vice consul. What it meant South- 
ard could not gather. He saw the two men 
salute in their military style and pass from 
the room with Tonio, who had waited by 
the door. Apparently he had been ab- 
solved from complicity in crime, and was a 
free man again. 

It was Broadley’s hour of triumph. 

“You see!” he declared, in a tone over- 
loaded with condescension. “ You see!” 

The vice consul, who had passed his serv- 
ice too long in small, obscure towns to have 
much joy of living left, or any hope that 
he would ever be promoted to some impor- 
tant commercial city, was consumed with 
anger at what he felt was a hoax. 

“ Now, sir!” he said, turning on South- 
ard. “ What sort of a trick is this you’re 
playing? You bring us here at top speed 
to see a man lying with his throat cut, and 
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he’s as well as you are. Furthermore, he’s 
in possession of his senses—which you’re 
not, apparently. What’s the answer?” 

“ What—murder?” Bathurst interrupted. 
“ Who’s been murdered?” 

“You have,” the vice consul said, with 
what he felt was bitter sarcasm. “ You’re 
lying there with a white suit all bloody, and 
your throat slit. This man ”—he pointed 
to Southard—*“ saw it, and brought me in 
my official capacity to investigate.” 

Bathurst elevated his eyebrows. 

“ Ah!” he said with a curious inflection. 
“‘ Mr. Southard saw all these strange sights! 
I understand now.” 

Physician and vice consul instantly 
grasped his meaning. It was confirmatory 
evidence that Broadley had been right, 
after all, when he said that poor Southard 
was one on whom the dreadful curse of 
insanity had descended. The vice consul’s 
manner altered, as had that of the villagers 
on the previous day, when they had learned 
the same thing. He was a disappointed 
man, but not ungenerous. He felt that he 
must make some amends. He patted 
Southard’s arm with a fatherly gesture. 

“TI know what it is,” he said. “I have 
a boy who worked too hard at college, and 
we had to send him down to Florida, on an 
orange grove, till he got his strength back.” 

At this devilish turn in affairs Southard 
groaned inwardly. 

“T tell you,” he exclaimed, “ that al- 
though Mr. Bathurst is alive and unhurt, 
I nevertheless saw him from that grating 
up there—or some one dressed exactly as 
he is now—lying near death on that lounge. 
Why don’t you search the place?” 

“ By all means, if that will soothe him,” 
the owner agreed. “I'll ring for Tonio.” 

The vice consul protested. 

“No, no!” he exclaimed. “I have 
neither authority nor wish to do so. I hope 
you understand that this intrusion-was not 
planned by me.” 

“That’s all right,” the millionaire told 
him pleasantly. “I think we all of us un- 
derstand the sad circumstances.” He rang 
for Tonio to show them out. “ Good day, 
gentlemen!” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Broadley 
edged nearer Southard. 

“You'd better come along with us,” he 
said. 

Outside of the villa, he reflected, his 
companions would aid him if Southard 
proved intractable. 
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“Not yet,” Southard answered, in a 
voice they all could hear. “I have not yet 
had my interview with Mr. Bathurst.” 

The vice consul looked at him apprehen- 
sively, not knowing whether some dreadful 
threat might not be concealed in this. 

“Do you care to have him remain?” he 
inquired of Curtis Bathurst. 

“T am not in the least alarmed,” the 
millionaire responded. “I have two men 
in the place, if help is needed, and I’m very 
sure it won’t be.” 

Broadley was glad to reflect that the 
owner of the villa had aid at hand. At any 
time, he felt, an outbreak on his friend’s 
part might be looked for. He contented 
himself with shaking Bathurst’s hand with 
unnecessary warmth. 

Bathurst looked after him, surprised and 
mystified, and turned to Southard. 

“What did your extraordinary friend 
mean by whispering in my ear that I ought 
to thank my Maker I had no long beard?” 
Then, seeing that he could expect no an- 
swer, he asked: “ Did you pass a fairly 
comfortable night?” 

Southard had sunk into a chair. 

“Tf you haven’t the common courtesy 
to ask a guest to be seated, you must not 
expect him to stand.” 

“You are not a guest,” Bathurst told 
him. “I regard you as an intruder.” 

“ Then your intruder prefers to rest after 
a night of standing up in a dirty cell. If I 
understood Italian, I could possibly under- 
stand why I was put there. I was told that 
I had been accused of stealing money.” 

“Not by me,” Bathurst returned. 
“ Blame stupid, faithful Tonio. On Sunday 
afternoon I was dozing in that chaise longue 
there, and if you rang the bell I did not 
hear you. Tonio, who eats largely on Sun- 
day and sleeps heavily after his wine, must 
have followed my example. He informs me 
that he was awakened by the noise of 
shouts uttered in an unknown tongue, and 
saw you rushing out of the doors, which 
you had opened. He assumed that you 
had stolen things, and were escaping. I 
told him that he was a fool, and that thieves 
do not shout exultantly; and he admits that 
in his excitement he made a mistake. I 
hope you won’t be severe with him. He 
is ready to apologize, if you desire it. He 
has the one virtue of fidelity, and he 
thought he was fighting his employer’s bat- 
—. I rather like that feudal spirit—don’t 
you ” 
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Southard waved Tonio and his apologies 
aside. 

“T don’t believe it,” he said bluntly. 
“ Even if it were true, it is of little con- 
sequence. A night in a jail may seem to 
have been an interesting experience—next 
week. I am anxious to know now and here 
why you chose to humiliate me before these 
men. You know perfectly well that I am 
sane and truthful in my statement of what 
I saw in Beacon Street.” 

“ And what you saw here too?” Bathurst 
asked, with a smile. 

“ And in what I saw here, too,” Southard 
persisted stubbornly. “ You must know 
that I have not sought to embarrass you 
through any whim. What I have tried to 
do is to gain your codperation in running a 
murderer to earth. All you have given in 
return is a persistent refusal, ending in the 
trick that was so thoroughly successful on 
Sunday. I shall abandon all preconceived 
notions and start afresh to find out what 
I saw.” 

“ How will you start?” Bathurst inquired 
amiably, as if with friendly interest. 

“ That I don’t know,” he was told. 

He smiled a trifle maliciously. 


“T fear that’s your weak point,” he com- 
mented. “ Biographies of successful men 
all show that they started their careers 
with some one idea, to which they clung 


pertinaciously. But you seem to have 
none.” 

“Therein lies my strength,” Southard 
said, smiling, “ as you will find out.” 

“Then let me advise you to keep your 
enthusiasms secret from those three men 
who have just left. They are thoroughly 
convinced of your need of seclusion, and 
I fear that all my powers of persuasion 
would not help you.” 

Southard looked at him keenly. 

“What has altered your opinion? I 
would put it, rather, what has allowed you 
to admit to me that you’ve altered? In 
your heart you know how preposterous the 
idea is.” 

“ A rather instructive book I picked up 
in one of the secondhand booksellers’ shops 
in the Charing Cross Road. It’s by a pu- 
pil of Charcot, named Janet.” 

Bathurst picked up a green-covered book 
from a table, and opened it at a marked 
page. 

“T'll read you some of it,” he said. 

“A lunatic tormented with fixed ideas, whether 

he accords them full credence or struggles against 


approaching delirium, has always an exact knowl- 
edge of the thoughts which torment him.” 


Bathurst turned to the other man with 
a smile. 

“You see, my dear young man, that this 
statement removes you from the class of 
lunatics. Listen a moment longer to what 
the excellent Janet has to say about your 


own type: 


“Tt is quite different with the hystericals. It is 
rare for them to account clearly for a fixed idea 
which besets them. Generally they maintain that 
their mind is perfectly tranquil, without any pre- 
occupation. It is not always possible to accuse 
them of dissimulation, and their sincerity may be 
tested. Sometimes these patients are very confid- 
ing and very sincere, and they even confess most 
hidden things.” 


Bathurst closed the book. 

“You see, Southard,” he continued, 
“ what a different idea I have of you now!” 

“ What book is that?” the younger man 
asked, incensed by the elder’s mocking 
tone. 

“*The Mental State of Hystericals,’” 
he was informed. “I have read it from 
cover to cover, and have learned that all 
the men who do ridiculous things and make 
themselves obnoxious to me are hystericals. 
It’s a fascinating thought that you may 
soon be led to reveal even the most hidden 
things to me!” 

Southard was silent for a minute. Then 
he commenced dispassionately: 

“As you have no audience here to ap- 
plaud your witticisms, why not drop that 
fool attitude and get to business? You 
know me to be absolutely sound mentally.” 

“T prefer to think you are a hysterical,” 
Bathurst answered. ‘“‘ How otherwise can 
one explain your visions?” He shook his 
head. “ You are one of the young men who 
dream dreams.” 

Southard leaned forward and looked him 
straight in the face. 

“T did not dream alone in your house 
on Beacon Street,” he said. “I had a wit- 
ness besides the woman who died and the 
policeman who was killed in a fight. This 
witness is living Boston, or was then, and 
is ready to corroborate my story whenever 
I desire it.” 

The expression of malicious exultation 
left the elder man’s face; and, although 
there did not come any traces of fear, it 
took on a questioning, inscrutable look. 

“Tf you will persist in harking back to 
that imaginary happening, I assume you 
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are ready to answer questions concerning 
what you think you saw?” 

“Of course,” Southard said, puzzled at 
— altered manner. “ What are 

?” 

“Do I understand that you, the police- 
man, and your new witness actually took 
this hypothetical corpse from a linen closet 
and laid it upon my bed?” 

“ No!” Southard cried. “ It was on the 
bed when it was discovered. None of us 
had any occasion to touch it. Why should 
one want to touch a horrible, blood-stained 
thing like that? Besides, the policeman 
said that nobody was to touch it till the cor- 
oner had seen it.” 

“A man with your zeal for knowledge 
might readily wish to find by the warmth 
of the body how long, approximately, it 
had been dead. Surely the policeman was 
more enterprising?” 

“T think he said it was still warm, but 
I’m not sure. I am certain that my wit- 
ness would not have gone near it for any- 
thing that could have been offered. I cer- 
tainly didn’t touch it.” 

There came back to Bathurst’s face some 
of the assurance it had momentarily lost. 

“In other words,” he said, “ you and 
your witness are no more cognizant of its 
actual, tangible reality than you are of the 
vision of me lying with my throat similarly 
gashed?” 

“That is so,” Southard agreed reluc- 
tantly, feeling he had been led into making 
a very damaging admission. 

“Then, if by any chance you had had 
other witnesses with you in that gallery, 
would they have sworn with you that I 
lay on the floor mortally wounded?” 

“T suppose so,” the other admitted. 
“ Why?” 

“To establish in my own mind—and in 
yours, if it is sufficiently receptive — the 
peculiar value you and your witnesses 
would assume in any public inquiry.” 
Bathurst laughed aloud. “ My dear young 
man, don’t you think you have ventured 
beyond your depth, and stand in need of 
rescue from your own folly?” 

“ This sounds all very plausible,” South- 
ard agreed, “and I am willing to admit 
that I was tricked, here, by means which I 
shall discover eventually; but you cannot 
convince me or my witness that we were 
tricked in your house at home.” 

“ Hystericals, as I read, are always un- 
convinced. It is at once their charm and 
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their curse. You will probably remain im- 
movably stubborn, but others will be con- 
vinced. You will not, for example, con- 
vince Stafford Lawrence, or any of the men 
who made that domiciliary visit.” 

“ Perhaps not, with the small evidence 
I have to submit,” Southard admitted; 
“ but I have several idle months ahead of 
me. Instead of loafing up the Nile, I shall 
employ my time in finding out why you 
are trying to conceal a scandal in your own 
home. I came to you yesterday with no 
inimical intent. I thought I could explain 
that you must, as a decent, honorable man, 
give me opportunities that you had denied 
before. I believed you to be a high-mind- 
ed man at bottom, unwilling to block my 
efforts to unravel this mystery when you 
were assured of my genuineness.” 

“ And now?” Bathurst inquired. 

“TI believe you are afraid that I shall 
find out what you are trying to hide by 
discrediting me before men’s eyes. You 
want to be able to point derisively at me, 
as one not to be believed. Eventually you 
will try to establish me as a man with a 
criminal record.” 

“ Never!” Bathurst returned. “I find 
you to be merely the victim of unintelligent 
enthusiasm.” 

“In telling you my plans,” Southard 
said, “I am at least working in the open.” 

“Then you are foolish to do so,” the 
other warned him. “ Stupidity may be ex- 
cellent armor, but it is a poor diving suit.” 

“ Very well!” Southard cried. “I have 
given you your opportunity.” 

“On the contrary, you have given me 
yours, which is quite a different matter. I 
do not choose to be associated with you in 
any way whatsoever. I feel far from be- 
ing sure that I should make a success of 
detective work.” 

The young professor looked at the mil- 
lionaire without any evidence of ill temper. 

“I suppose you don’t feel inclined to 
tell me why you have made yourself so par- 
ticularly obnoxious, when almost any other 
man would have acted differently?” 

“ Readily,” Bathurst replied. “ First 
and foremost, I don’t like you. It is diffi- 
cult for fifty-three to like thirty-three, es- 
pecially when thirty-three exhales such an 
aura of offensive superiority as you do. 
Second, you have been more emphatic in 
outlining my duty as it appears to you than 
I can tolerate. Furthermore, your habit 
of turning up at dinners, clubs, and cities 

















where I happen to be is wearing. I re- 
sented that pale shadow at my elbow who 
tracked me with such dogged transparency. 
I shared James Hall’s anger at your in- 
terest in my Oxford days. On the whole, I 
think I have some right to take umbrage at 
your activities, and to inflict some slight 
punishment on you.” 

“ Punishment?” Southard cried. “ What 
do you mean by that?” 

“ No less than I say,” Bathurst retorted. 
“To some men, a thrashing at the faithful 
hands of Tonio and his son would have 
been ample, or a few hours in those noi- 
some dungeons, rat-infested and bat-haunt- 
ed, which lie below the water level, and 
which have had their uses in other centu- 
ries. With you it is different. In what 
small battles you have engaged, so far in 
life, fortune has made you the winner, and 
this has given you an irritating air of per- 
cipience. To be thrashed or thrown into 
a medieval dungeon would have been a 
triumph, to your way of thinking, as show- 
ing me to be in fear of you. You can best 
be wounded through your intelligence. To 
feel yourself bested at every turn, to see 
your confusion witnessed by others, will in- 
flict sharper wounds on you than those 
Tuscan swords on the wall there could do. 
You have promised yourself to devote some 
five months in trying to accomplish the im- 
possible. Well, when that is over, and you 
are back in Cambridge, you will feel your 
humiliation of defeat each hour of the day. 
Against your will, you will have to do me 
the honor of thinking of me as your master. 
It won’t be pleasant, Southard, for one of 
your temperament, but it serves you right 
for intruding against the advice of wiser 
men!” 

Here at last, thought Southard, listening, 
was the real arrogant Curtis Bathurst, vain 
beyond credence. 

“ Your forbearance is no doubt remark- 
able,” he told the millionaire; “but you 
may be in some danger yourself.” 

“Not from you,” Bathurst retorted. 
“ My certainty is based upon observation 
of what you have already accomplished.” 

“ You would be wiser to call your feudal 
retainers and have me thrust into a dun- 
geon. I am not threatening you with per- 
sonal violence, but with what will wound 
you, too, more deeply than violence. Some 
day I shall have the evidence that I am 
seeking.” 

Bathurst smiled. 
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“ As you will; but you are going into a 
losing fight when you engage me as an 
antagonist.” 

Tonio, suave and gracious, bowed the 
American out. He had the insolence to re- 
mark, in perfect English: 

_ “We have had stormy weather lately, 
sir.” 

“ Nothing to what it will be,” Southard 
returned with equal pleasantry. 


XXII 


Nancy Gtoster, born a Southard, was 
more concerned about her brother’s changed 
attitude and appearance than she allowed 
her faithful husband to suspect. 

She was the youngest of the family, and 
had been a tomboy girl, more inclined to 
worship her brothers for their physical 
prowess than for their intellectual attain- 
ments; and it was to Jack that her adora- 
tion chiefly turned. There had been no 
small girl in the crowd of sisters watching 
the annual game between prep schools so 
enthusiastic as little Nancy Southard, when 
she cheered her brother Jack to football 
heroism. Later, when he had exchanged 
the school for the university, and wore the 
crimson of Harvard, there had never been 
a more loyal or fervent relative than she at 
the great football games. 

Her elder sister, Joan, only a year young- 
er than John, had been his closest comrade. 
The younger girl had often sighed to think 
that they all continued to regard her as a 
small child. Here in Europe, at any rate, 
there was no other member of the family 
to look after him, and she straightway or- 
dered her husband to leave Lucerne and 
make his way to the Lake of Como. 

They arrived at Bellagio on the day 
when Southard came back to Dervio after 
his final interview with Bathurst. As soon 
as dinner was over the imperious Nancy, 
in a motor launch hired by her husband, 
went up the lake to seek him. 

She found him looking tired; but her 
coming was evidently pleasing. 

“You must have left Lucerne in a hur- 
ry,” he said. “I had no idea you were 
coming yet.” 

Bob Gloster gazed admiringly at his 
wife. 

“She insisted,” he said, “and that’s 
enough for me. We haven’t got to the 
quarreling stage yet. Personally, I was a 
bit sorry to leave, Jack, but it had to be.” 

He spoke as one who gloried in his yoke. 
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“TI came specially to talk to Jack,” 

Nancy remarked. “ Family matters, Bob, 
that won’t interest you in the least. 
There’s a lovely view of the lake by moon- 
light to be seen from that chair over there.” 

She pointed to a distant seat out of ear- 
shot. He rose with a rueful face. 

“Tf you ever do that for any other man 
but a brother,” he declared, “I shall kill 
him!” 

She squeezed his hand affectionately. 

“You're a dear old thing,” she said 
rewardingly. 

“ What’s this all about?” her brother 
asked. “ Nothing wrong at home?” 

“ Everybody’s all right but you,” she 
said. “ Dear old Jack, what is it? Why 
do you mope?” 

“ Overwork,” he replied, smiling. “I 
shall be the better for a rest.” 

“It’s something to do with a girl,” she 
insisted. 

“ What a wise little child it is!” he com- 
mented. “ Just grown up, and wants to 
give advice, like lady journalists do in the 
daily papers!” 

“T want to help you,” she said. “ Do 
you know, Jack, I used to be jealous that 
you went with everything to Joan, and al- 
ways told me I was a little girl and not old 
enough to know anything? I was younger 
then, but I’m grown up now.” 

“Of course you are,” he said; “ but I 
always think of you as a wicked little ven- 
turesome kiddy daring other small children 
—notably boys—to do the valiant deeds 
you accomplished. You must have left a 
trail of rash lads who tried to climb where 
you bid them!” 

“T’ve settled down now,” she reminded 
him, “ into a sober married woman so ut- 
terly happy that I want every one else to 
be like me.” She knew that her brother 
hated sentimentality, and hurried on. “I 
don’* mean that, exactly, but I want you 
not to miss things, Jack. I believe you’ve 

‘had a quarrel with that girl Joan saw. 
Have you?” 

“No,” he said, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion. “No, not exactly that. We have— 
I think the phrase is used in the best love 
stories—we have ‘ drifted apart.’ Without 
quarreling, we have taken our separate 
roads ” 


“ And where does your road lead?” she 
demandcd. 

“ T outlined my plans to you in Lucerne,” 
he reminded her. “TI am in training to be 
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the ideal bachelor uncle. I shall cultivate 
a hearty laugh, and order my coats made 
with big pockets, so that the small nieces 
and nephews will know where candies are 
hidden.” 

“T think it’s much nicer to do that for 
one’s own children,” she said. 

“ Perhaps,” he replied; “ but, my small, 
Sagacious sister, you don’t know.” 

“TI came after you to find out,” she re- 
turned. “ Now don’t look like that and 
be horridly obstinate! It isn’t just curi- 
osity. You know I’ve never been curious 
about your affairs, except to find if you’ve 
had your handicap lowered, or something 
to do with sport. Joan has had the right 
to all that; but she isn’t here now, and I 
shall be very unhappy if you don’t tell me. 
You see, Jack, I’ve an idea that there’s 
been some misunderstanding that could 
easily be put right. I speak of what I 
know. I once had a quarrel with Bob, and 
I should never have known how silly I 
was if I hadn’t heard two strange women 
talking about him at a tea. If I hadn’t, I 
should never have been married, and I’m 
sure I should never in all the world have 
been happy. Just think of that, Jack! 
Suppose you are doing the same thing!” 

“ But I’m not,” he said obstinately. 

“ Let me judge,” she pleaded. 

She was a good little sister, and he told 
her, without mentioning any name, how 
there had come this coolness and the con- 
viction that she cared for another man. 

The girl sighed. 

“Tf I were a poetess, I would write the 
greatest poem in the world on man’s stu- 
pidity. You foolish, sulky, conceited boy, 
to think of having your coat pockets en- 
larged for other people’s children!” 

“TI wish I hadn’t told you,” he said. 
“You dragged it out of me.” 

“In a month’s time you will write me 
the most enthusiastic letter, calling me the 
prettiest names and telling me that after all 
I was right.” 

“ And what will lead me to that extrava- 
gance?” he inquired. 

“ Because you will follow my advice. 
You will go right back to this future sister- 
in-law, = tell her that you’ve come to 

er.” 

“* My dear child,” he protested, “ it’s out 
of the question.” 

“ Tf you’re afraid,” she said, “ you’re not 
the brother I used to know. Isn’t it worth 
the trouble?” 
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Bob Gloster, at this point, had seen suf- 
ficient of moonlit lakes. He returned from 
banishment. 

“You must count me in on this family 
secret stuff,” he insisted. ‘ What’s it all 
about, anyway?” 

“ T have been telling Jack where his duty 
lies, and he refuses to see it. I am utterly 
disgusted with all men!” 

Nancy rose from her chair. Bob looked 
at his brother-in-law. 

“The first harsh words since we came 
down the aisle together!” he commented. 
“Tf you know where I can hire a rapier 
and a secluded grove, Master Jack, I will 
run you through at daybreak to-morrow. 
I’m not going to allow my domestic hap- 
piness to be destroyed by you or by any 
other man!” 

Southard put his arms into theirs, and 





(To be concluded in the September number of Munsey’s Macaztne) 
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the trio walked along the terrace before 
the hotel. 

“T’m sorry,” he said penitently. “I'll 
do what she wants me to.” 

“You mean it?” the girl asked delight- 
edly. ‘“ You two are the dearest men in 
all this good old world!” 

“That spares your life, brother-in-law,” 
Bob Gloster remarked. 

When he had determined to take his sis- — 
ter’s advice, Southard found himself ex- 
traordinarily happy. He immediately be- 
gan to search the time-tables for trains that 
would allow him a few hours in London 
before he took passage back to New York. 
There were one or two matters in connec- 
tion with Bathurst that required elucida- 
tion. He found that he could get home 
most quickly by taking a fast Cunarder at 
Fishguard. 





The Will of 


the Majority 


AN EXCITING DAY FOR THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE SOUTHERN 


LD Jerry McInnes was puttering 
over his high desk in the little room 


that divided the general office of 
the Hayes Implement Company from the 
sanctum of David Hayes, the young own- 
er, when the office girl entered. 

McInnes turned creakily, his bony fin- 
gers marking a page. He was tall and 
bald and stooped from years of desk work. 
Only the brilliance of his clear gray eyes 
Yelieved the grimness of his dour, deeply 
lined face. 

“ Well?” he grated in his crusty voice. 

“Mr. Bland is here. He wants to see 
Mr. Hayes.” 

“ Bland?” A frown deepened the creases 
on Jerry’s brow, and his thin-lipped mouth 
twisted. ‘“ What Bland?” he questioned 
so harshly that the girl quivered. 

“ Mr. Simeon Bland.” 

“The auld—” Jerry, perplexed, passed 
a@ mottled hand across his bristly chin. 


IMPLEMENT CORPORATION 


By R. N. Wall 


“ And what would Mr. Simeon Bland be 
wanting here?” 

“‘ Suppose we have him in and see!” 

The suggestion came from young Mr. 
Hayes, who appeared at the door between 
his room and Jerry’s. He was a very good- 
looking young man, beautifully dressed in 
a gray morning suit, with white piqué edg- 
ing upon the waistcoat. His straight, tall 
figure suggested athletics rather than desk 
work, and his clear, bronzed skin betokened 
more hours spent in the open air than in 
the somewhat musty atmosphere of the old 
factory. 

“ Let’s have him in and see,” he repeat- 
ed, mildly, yet with some annoyance evi- 
dent in his tone. “ Rather an honor to 
have our chief competitor calling on us— 
eh, what?” 

“ Honor is something as foreign to Sim- 
eon Bland as mercy to a tiger,” retorted 
Jerry grimly. “My advice about you, 
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Davy, is that ye send him word ye are 
out.” 

“Why?” asked Hayes. 

“ Man and boy,” said Jerry, dour and 
solemn, “I have known and hated Simeon 
Bland—aye, and feared him, too. I have 
feared him as I would a snake, and so did 
your father, laddy. They were bitter ene- 
mies, as well as competitors.” 

“Oh, that stuff’s out of date, Jerry,” 
laughed young Hayes. “ Thing to-day is 
to know and work with your competitors— 
coéperation, service, brotherly love, all that 
sort of thing, you know. Chap made a 
dandy talk on the spirit of modern busi- 
mess at the advertisers’ club the other 
night.” 

“Ye can’t codperate with a snake, 
Davy,” warned the old man. He put a 
mottled, trembling hand pleadingly on the 
other’s arm. “ Scotch him—or, if ye canna 
do that, step aside from his path!” 

David shook his head, half amused, half 
contemptuous. 

“ Show Mr. Bland in,” he instructed the 
girl. 

The man who entered, small, frail, and 
precise, might have been fifty or seventy. 
His smooth and unwrinkled face, in which 
were set eyes of a pale and opaque blue, 
was of a dusty, grayish texture, like old 
wood. His thin gray hair was neatly part- 
ed, and his whole presence suggested a care- 
fully groomed mummy. 

“Mr. Hayes,” -he began, stripping off 
his gray wash leather gloves, “I came to 
offer my sincere, though somewhat tardy, 
condolences for the sad loss of your father, 
and to extend my congratulations upon 
your accession to the business. Ah, Mc- 
Innes, how are you?” 

“I’m no_ greeting,” 


gruffly. 

David thanked Mr. Bland. 

“ Father’s death hit me hard,” he went 
on soberly. “One realizes — afterward. 
Really, I don’t know that I am to be con- 
gratulated. I have a prosperous business, 
but it’s an awful bother to me at times.” 

“Oh, you'll soon shake down into the 
saddle,” Bland assured him. ‘“ Meanwhile, 
you have an excellent executive in your 
cashier. I know how your father relied 
upon the good McInnes. ‘Sim,’ he often 
said to me—we were cronies, you know, 
even if we were competitors—‘ Sim, I don’t 
know what I’d do without McInnes.’ ” 

“The good McInnes” accepted this as- 


returned Jerry 
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tounding news with a snort, which had no 
perceptible effect on Bland, but which 
seemed to embarrass Hayes. 

“ Yes,” said David stiffly, “ Jerry is my 
unfailing mentor. Come into my office, 
Mr. Bland, and sit down.” 

With a reproachful look at the cashier, 
Hayes ushered his visitor across the thresh- 
old and shut the door in MclInnes’s face. 
The soft sound of its closing was hardly 
audible, but to the old man it was like the 
reverberation of a hammer on his tomb. 
He turned to the high desk, and, with his 
arms crossed upon it, dropped his worn old 
og against them with something like a 
sob. 
McInnes had given a lifetime of service 
to the Hayes Implement Company, and its 
business had been his religion. He had 
dandled David, a baby, upon his knee, and 
had guided him, a boy, about the foundry. 
The young man’s career at college Jerry 
had followed as devotedly as if David had 
been his own son. Now, since the death of 
the elder Hayes had left the business to the 
lad, David was restless, resentful of direc- 
tion, dissatisfied, understanding not at all. 

For a long time McInnes sat silent, his 
mind filled with pictures of the past, as the 
faint babble of voices came to him from be- 
hind the closed door. Shut out! His sug- 
gestions scorned, his advice unheeded! 

The scrape of chairs fell on his ears, and 
the door opened. Bland and Hayes came 
out. 

“Tl think it over,” David was saying. 

“Do,” Bland urged. “ Remember what 
it will mean to you— increased profits, pow- 
er, and prestige. One great corporation 
instead of two little ones; harmony in place 
of competition. My boy, it’s a wonderful 
opportunity! With your broad viewpoint 
and fresh outlook, you must realize it. I 
hardly see how you can hesitate.” 

“Tt certainly sounds good,” David ad- 
mitted. “I'll think it over.” 

The old cashier pricked up his ears in 
alarm. 

“ That’s right,” Bland beamed. “ Your 
prudence and forethought are what I should 
expect from your father’s son. Let me hear 
from you. Good day!” 


II 


“ How’s that for an offer?” David cried, 
as the door closed upon the mincing Mr. 
Bland. He was flushed, his tone trium- 
phant. “ Jerry! Meet Mr. David Hayes, 





president of the—the—er—the Southern 
Implement Corporation, with a capital of 
nine hundred thousand dollars! Can you 
see it?” 

“ What deil’s foolishness is this?” Jerry 
grated. 

“Bland wants to consolidate. He 
doesn’t want his business to die with him. 
He says he used to discuss it with father—” 

“ 7’ll wager your father gave him short 
shrift!” 

“ Bland says it would have come had 
father lived. He points out that we have 
two different factories with the same ma- 
chines to make the same tools, and two 
forces of employees performing the same 
routine duties. Think of the saving in 
overhead alone!” 

“Ye would not be turning off your old 
men?” 

“ T’m not that sort,” denied David; “ nor 
does Bland suggest it. He thinks we could 
use them all in a better way. For instance, 
our salesmen cover the same territory that 
his do. Instead of fighting each other, we 


could work all these men in a wider field.” 
“ Trust Simeon Bland to make a scheme 
sound reasonable!” Jerry put in bitterly. 


“Reasonable? It is inevitable. He 
says that I have youth and energy, while he 
has the experience. He would give me ac- 
tive charge, but his knowledge would be 
at my disposal. To quote him, he would 
be the balance wheel and I the driving 
force.” David had the grace to look a 
little sheepish as he added: “ Bland says 
that at the head of a large corporation I 
would go far.” 

McInnes, his thin legs twisted about his 
stool, locked his hands to restrain their 
trembling as he listened to Bland’s sophis- 
try upon David’s lips. Watching the mo- 
bile, excited face, Jerry realized how skill- 
fully Bland had carried the boy to a high 
place and shown him visions. 

“On what terms,” he queried scornful- 
ly, “does he propose to carry out this 
bonny consolidation?” 

“On the fairest possible basis,” David 
answered eagerly. ‘“ He supposed our in- 
ventory would show about half a million, 
plant and stock, notes and accounts. I 
told him you would know exactly—” 

The shadow of a smile quirked Jerry’s 
thin lips. 

“Go on!” he said. 

“ He claims his own business is worth 
between three and four hundred thousand. 
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We would incorporate, take in enough men 
to comply with the law, sell them a few 
shares apiece, and then issue stock to our- 
selves in proportion to the value of our 
plants.” 

“So that if this business is worth five 
and his four hundred thousand, we would 
have five-ninths of the stock?” 

“ That’s what he said. I’d have control, 
don’t you see?” 

_“In Heaven’s name, laddy,” Jerry cried, 
his lean jaw dropping, “ ye did not take all 
that seriously?” 

“Why not?” David retorted with a 
scowl. 

“ Laddy, that auld reprobate would strip 
ye bare!” 

“ How could he, if I held a majority of 
stock?” 

“I dinna ken,” insisted Jerry; “ but he’d 
find a way. Canna ye see that his offer is 
too good?” 

“'You’re an old croaker,” said David 
jestingly, but in a tone that marked his 
mounting impatience with the conservative 
old man. He put a hand on the cashier’s 
gaunt shoulder. “ Isn’t all that Bland said | 
true? Why should we expend our energy 
in fighting each other, when we might use 
it to make better implements and to extend 
the business? It’s evolution, Jerry.” 

“ Davy,” said McInnes solemnly, “ I’ve 
seen this business grow from a mere black- 
smith’s shop into no mean concern. Your 
father built it with his own two hands, me 
helping him somewhat, I willna deny. For 
forty years Simeon Bland has striven to 
tear it down. He has failed from without, 
and now he would try from within. Dinna 
listen to him, laddy! Send him word ye 
canna see your way.” 

“I’m going to consult Harry Lloyd,” 
said David abruptly. “ He’s an up-to-date 
lawyer—keen as a brier, I’ve heard you say 
yourself. Let’s see what he thinks about 
the proposition.” 

“Do it,” said the grim-faced Jerry. 
“ Unless he’s fair lost his senses, he’ll tell 
ye what I do—have no dealings with an 
unlucky man or a crook!” 

David merely laughed, went back to his 
spacious desk—an affair of San Domingo 
mahogany, which stood on a Bokhara rug 
—and called the attorney. 

“He'll be over at once,” David told 
Jerry. 

McInnes grunted. He had buried him- 
self between the leaves of his journal, in 
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figures with meticulous care. 
III 


Haves sprang to his feet and strode rest- 
lessly back and forth between the two 
rooms—his so ornate, the other so bare. 
On his shining desk lay a spotless blotting 
pad with green leather corners, a few pieces 
of copper desk furniture, and a paper 
weight—a crouching lion, in bronze. The 
walls, distempered in pale green, made a 
background for two or three good prints, 
and the entire atmosphere emphasized the 
handsome, imposing, but untried appear- 
ance of David himself. 

Jerry remained humped over his desk, 
which was of the standing variety, woefully 
scratched and stained with use and the in- 
dignities of time. It held only the imple- 
ments that the cashier used in his work, 
and these were of the simplest sort. The 
sole wall decoration was a big blue and 
white calendar donated by the Southern 
Railway. 

David could not keep still. 

“ Jerry,” he declared, “ we can make this 
the biggest implement business in the 
South. We'll make the Western manu- 
facturers lie awake nights. We'll put up a 
new building—five stories, gray brick front 
—for the offices, and rebuild the plant en- 
tirely. I’ve always wanted to tear down 
these dingy shacks we call a factory!” 

“ Davy, your money was made in these 
shacks, as ye so glibly call them. They 
were good enough for your father, and—” 

“ Tf no man had ever bettered his father’s 
ideas, we’d still be living in trees!” Hayes 
countered impatiently. ‘“ Haven’t you any 
imagination?” 

“Enough to see trouble, laddy, if ye 
dicker with Simeon Bland.” 

“ Don’t be an old fossil!” cried David, 
almost roughly. 

“ Aye!” rejoined Jerry. “ And don’t ye 
take more in your mouth than your cheeks 
can hold!” ’ 

For an instant the two men glared at 
each other. Then the door opened, and 
the girl ushered in Mr. Lloyd, a forceful- 
looking young man with a heavy chin and 
a black forelock brushed across his brow. 
He looked inquiringly from the flushed and 
excited face of Hayes to the grim visage of 
the grouty old Scotsman. 

“Lo, Harry!” David greeted the law- 
yer. “ Come into my room and sit down. 
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which he was entering infinitely minute 





Smoke?” He extended his ornate cigarette 
case. “ Coming in, Jerry?” 

McInnes grunted, slammed shut his ledg- 
er, stalked in, and seated himself bolt up- 
right in one of the mahogany side chairs. 

Hayes plunged briskly into the middle 
of things. 

“ You know, Harry, that Simeon Bland 
has always been our chief competitor. He 
came in this morning. Says he’s getting 
old, and wants to put the active work of 
the business in younger hands. He offers 
to consolidate.” 

“H-m!” murmured Lloyd gravely. 
“On what basis?” 

“Of the wolf and lamb, as I’m trying 
to tell Davy,” McInnes bitterly interposed. 

Hayes shrugged his shoulders. Jerry 
could see how much the boy resented his 
interference, but the old man had never 
shirked what he thought was his duty be- 
cause it was unpleasant. 

“ On the basis of our inventories,” Hayes 
explained. ‘“‘ His idea is to issue stock to 
ourselves for the value of our plants, dollar 
for dollar. This business is worth more 
than his, and such an arrangement would 
give me control.” 

“Tt sounds feasible,” said Lloyd. “ Of 
course, we must examine the proposition 
carefully, to make sure there’s no trap.” 

“There will be one somewhere,” Jerry 
sniffed. 

Lloyd regarded the old man in his best 
court room manner. 

“ Tf there is, I think we can find it,” he 
asserted pompously. 

“T’m no so sure of that—” Jerry began, 
but David interrupted him. 

“ Don’t you think it a wonderful oppor- 
tunity? Look at the useless duplication 
of our present efforts. We both have travel- 
ing men in the same two States; they might 
work in four. Why, the business can be 
made vast beyond our present imagining!” 

“Tt does appear so.” The young lawyer 
seemed to catch something of David’s en- 
thusiasm. His eyes glowed in his rather 
heavy face, as if he felt himself already 
touched with the prestige of helping to 
form the great corporation that David 
dreamed. 

“You will require five incorporators,” 
he said. “ Whom have you in mind?” 

“TI hadn’t thought. Jerry, of course, 
and—” t 

“Not me!” interjected the old man 
sharply. “I’m against it, root and branch. 
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I willna lend it countenance by taking a to the telephone, and Jerry heard him call 


single share of stock.” 

“Why, Jerry!” Hayes reproached him. 
Then, as the old man faced him, his salient 
chin defiantly outthrust, David lost his 
temper. “ Very well!” he snapped. “ Stay 
out! We can find plenty of men who will 
be glad to come in. How about you, 
Lloyd?” 

“T might take my fee in stock. The 
immediate thing is to make an audit. We'll 
have your books examined first, and then 
Bland’s. Meanwhile I’ll prepare a provi- 
sional charter and look after all the legal 
details. Much obliged to you, old man!” 

The lawyer gone, Hayes leaned back and 
lit a cigarette with a splendid gesture. 

Jerry rose stiffly, and scraped back his 
chair on the hardwood floor. 

“Davy!” He fronted his young em- 
ployer, his shoulders bent and shaking, his 
grim face contorted with the emotion he 
strove to hold in check. “ Don’t do it, 
laddy!” he begged. “ Aren’t we getting 
along well enough by ourselves? How 


about all the plans we’ve been making, you 
and I?” 
“ Apply ’em on a larger scale,” said 


David. If he was touched by the plead- 
ing tones in Jerry’s voice, he still seemed 
to tingle with resentment at the old man’s 
narrow obstinacy. His handsome young 
face hardened. “ You mustn’t think I 
don’t appreciate you, Jerry. I’m young, 
but I’m not a fool, and I am the owner of 
this concern. I see an opportunity to turn 
a one-horse business into a great corpora- 
tion, and you absolutely refuse to codp- 
erate. Really, Jerry, you seem to me just 
a little—disloyal!” 

“ Disloyal? David!” 

Jerry turned away, his face a mask of 
sorrow. With slow steps he went to the 
old desk and mechanically opened his jour- 
nal. His bony hand shook as he essayed 
to make an entry, and a great gout of ink 
blotted the immaculate page. 

All that had been his world was turned 
upside down. He who had never counted 
the cost of his flesh and blood in service; 
he who had never worked by the clock, or 
stinted effort; he who had given youth and 
manhood, and now his old age, unceasing- 
ly, uncomplainingly, freely as water poured 
upon the ground—disloyal! 

David, with the facile callousness of 
youth, could not have realized the sting of 
the blow he had dealt. He swung around 


Bland. 

“ T’ve discussed our affair with my law- 
yer,” David spoke into the phone. “I see 
no reason why we should not get together. 
I'll run over to see you about some of the 
details.” 

Haynes took his hat and stick, and start- 
ed for the door. Jerry, who had been sit- 
ting, a motionless and huddled heap, on his 
high stool, turned expectantly. Surely the 
young man would not leave with his last 
harsh words still between them! 

David did stop, and looked back, unde- 
cided; but his face stiffened. He jammed 
his hat down on his head with an angry 
gesture, and strode out, leaving McInnes 
a prey to bitter fears. 

“The puir young laddy!” the old man 
groaned to himself. “So fine, and yet so 
feckless! There’s a rough road ahead for 
him!” 

IV 


McINNEs wrestled with the situation by 
day and by night. Alone in his chamber, 
or amid the bustle that went on in the 
office, his brain turned the problem over; 
but the only solution to which he came was 
to bide his time. He was bitterly hurt, and 
his aggrieved pride kept him from discuss- 
ing the matter further with Hayes. If he 
had known what to do, pride would not 
have restrained him. Being utterly un- 
certain, he could only wait and keep a 
bridle on his tongue. 

Lloyd prepared the articles of incorpo- 
ration. No hitch occurred. Bland cheer- 
fully agreed to every suggestion of the 
lawyer, and the first meeting of the stock- 
holders was set for a few days later. 

In the meantime, the accountants were 
busy on the books. Jerty offered no ob- 
jections; he opened his records to the audi- 
tors, answered their questions, and went 
mechanically on with his own work. 

At the last moment David tried awk- 
wardly to heal the breach. He went to the 
old man’s side as Jerry bent over his stand- 
ing desk. 

“ Jerry,” he said briskly, “ everything is 
ready, and the first meeting will be held 
here this afternoon. Forget your grouch, 
and come in with us as secretary and treas- 
urer. You will have to held a few shares 
of stock, but you needn’t buy them. I'll 
transfer—” 

McInnes reared back. 
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“Ye needna think I canna buy them if 
I would,” he snarled. “I’ve kept and 
saved my bit earnings—earnings that came 
from these rusty shacks ye’re so blithe to 
pull down. I'll do whatever I’m directed 
to do to help ye, but ye can keep your 
shares and your titles. Have ye not in- 
corporators enough?” 

“ Certainly,” answered David sharply. 
The blood had risen to his cheeks at the 
old man’s gruff words. “ Bland knew some 
men who were glad to come in. In fact, 
we let them have enough stock to pay the 
expense of incorporation. We're making 
it a million-dollar concern.” 

“And who may these men be?” Jerry 
growled. 

“ Holton, the broker, is one, and Sam 
Lane the other.” 

“A fine pair of crooks of Bland’s own 
kind!” sneered McInnes. “ Laddy, why 
will ye be so blind?” 

The rancor had left the old man’s tone. 
In it there swelled something of Jerry’s 
lifelong devotion; but David did not seem 
to sense this, or, if he did, to care. 

“ Oh, cut it, cut it!” he answered weari- 
ly. “ They'll be here in a moment—com- 
ing now, I think. If you won’t join the 
company, I want you to act as secretary 
of the meeting, anyhow.” 

“Ts that an order?” 

“Yes!” snapped Hayes. “Damn it, 
Jerry, what is the matter with you? Do 
you own this business, or do I? I’m sick 
of your high and mighty airs!” 

Jerry did not answer. The door opened, 
and the girl ushered in Mr. Bland, neat and 
pale and smiling. He was followed by Mr. 
Holton and Mr. Lane, two neutral-colored, 
indeterminate-looking men, who greeted 
Hayes with somewhat boisterous unease. 
David welcomed them and handed around 
cigars. 

In a moment Lloyd appeared, and they 
all passed into David’s office. Old Mc- 
Innes, to whom no one paid any attention, 
followed unobtrusively, and seated himself 
quietly in a corner. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” Bland began smooth- 
ly, as he rubbed his manicured hands to- 
gether, his voice soft and engaging, “ as 
the oldest, perhaps I may call the meeting 
to order. We have assembled for the first 
session of the stockholders of the Southern 
Implement Corporation. ‘The business of 





the meeting is to appoint a temporary 
chairman, to choose our officers and a board 
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of directors, to fix salaries, and to decide 
upon just what program of consolidation 
shall be carried out.” 

“TI move that Mr. Bland be appointed 
temporary chairman,” said David Hayes 
courteously. 

No objections following, Bland bowed, 
smiled so that he showed all his teeth— 
which were almost too white and perfect 
to be true—and began to speak. He 
touched lightly upon the histories of the 
two concerns, so long rivals, now to be 
united indissolubiy, paid a pleasant com- 
pliment to his young and progressive friend, 
Mr. Hayes, and then stated that nomina- 
tions for the presidency of the new com- 
pany would be in order. 

“T nominate Mr. David Hayes,” Lloyd 
moved. 

There was a pregnant instant of silence. 

“T nominate Mr. Simeon Bland!” said 
Holton loudly. 

“Second the motion!” squeaked Lane, 
in desperate haste. 

Lloyd started from his chair, and a look 
of amazement overspread David’s face; 
but before either could sufficiently com- 
mand his thoughts to express them, Bland 
had put the motion. It received his, Lane’s, 
and Holton’s votes, and he promptly de- 
clared that it had been carried. 

“Gentlemen, I thank you,” he added 
suavely. 

Small spots of color showed over his 
cheek bones, and his white hands trembled 
a little. 

“ Hold on a moment!” blazed Lloyd, his 
dark face flushed and ominous. “ What 
are you trying to do, Bland—railroad this 
meeting?” 

“Not at all,” Bland mildly replied. 
“The will of the majority has been duly 
expressed.” 

“ Majority, hell!” shouted Lloyd. “ You 
can’t pull anything as raw as that! We’re 
not voting as individuals, but by shares, 
and Mr. Hayes alone holds more stock 
than any one else here!” 

“ Certainly,” Bland smiled, “but not 
more than Mr. Holton, Mr. Lane, and 
myself.” 

“Ts that straight, David?” Lloyd cried. 
“How much stock did you let these two 
pikers have?” 

“Your language and your attitude are 
alike most unparliamentary,” Bland inter- 
jected, with his white and deathly smile. 
“Mr. Hayes has 4,975 shares, as his in- 
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ventory was $497,500. You, Mr. Lloyd, 
have ten. I own 4,915, as my plant was 
assessed at $491,500. Of the remaining 
one hundred shares, fifty are held by Mr. 
Holton and fifty by Mr. Lane. The vote 
just recorded was 5,015 to 4,985.” 

“T don’t understand why I wasn’t con- 
sulted as to this additional stock issue!” 

“We hardly thought it necessary to call 
upon so busy a lawyer for such a little 
task,” Bland informed him. 

“The damned auld reprobate!” Jerry, 
hitherto unnoticed, grated from his corner. 

The old Scotsman’s teeth were bared in 
such menace that Bland shrank back a lit- 
tle, but McInnes did not move. 

Hayes and Lloyd remained for a mo- 
ment in silent confusion, and then both 
tried to talk at once. The meeting seemed 
about to break up in a row. Accusations, 
incriminations, and countercharges flew 
back and forth. 

“ Silence!” Bland’s soft voice shrilled 
to a squeal. Regardless of damage, he 
hammered fiercely with a paper cutter on 
David’s mahogany desk. “ Silence!” he re- 
peated, and threw concealment and subter- 
fuge to the winds. “ Hayes, if you and 
Lloyd don’t like this meeting, you can get 
out. Neither of you is necessary for a 
quorum. Holton, have you any more mo- 
tions to make?” 

Mr. Holton had. So had Mr. Lane. 
For a few dazed and dreadful moments 
Hayes and Lloyd sat dumbly, while thirty 
thousand dollars a year was voted to Bland 
as president, and nominal salaries to Hol- 
ton and Lane, who were made vice presi- 
dents. Jerry made a wry face as their 
small salaries were determined. He whis- 
pered behind his hand to Lloyd, who had 
seated himself beside the cashier: 

“ T always did despise a cheap crook!” 

Mr. Bland entered the transfer of five 
shares of his stock to his present bookkeep- 
er, one Smith, and then Smith was elected 
secretary and treasurer. 

“ And what,” David wrathfully inter- 
jected, “do you propose to assign as my 
duties?” 

All his fine presence had collapsed. He 
seemed shrunken, nervous, pitiable. 

“You have none, so far as I am con- 
cerned,” Bland sneered. “I suggest that 
you should amuse yourself and wait for 
your dividends to accrue.” 

David sprang to his feet, his face dis- 
torted and his nervous hands clenched. 
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yours!” he threatened. a 

Jerry threw himself bodily upon the ~ 
young man. “" 

“No violence, Davy!” he _ begged. 
“ That willna mend matters!” 

Lloyd agreed. 

“He’d have you jailed,” he warned. 
“ Anyhow, you can’t hita mummy. Come 
away before they get our watches. We'll 
see what can be done.” 


V 


In the outer office they stopped, a mel- 
ancholy trio. Hayes was white, trembling, 
disheveled. The shame and anger that had 
perturbed his spirit seemed to have dis- 
arrayed even his clothes. Lloyd was red 
with rage. Jerry was silent and grim. 

“How in thunder, Hayes,” Lloyd ex- 
claimed, “ did you let Bland persuade you 
to sell that stock? We agreed to make the 
incorporation for a million, to deal in round 
figures, but we agreed that the excess stock 
was to be held in the treasury.” - 

“So we did,” admitted David mourn-— 
fully; “‘ but you know we had to have five 
incorporators. When Bland spoke of it 
to me, he simply said we'd sell them a few 
shares apiece, and I told him to go ahead. 
I never dreamed—” 

“You never dreamed! Of all the fool 
tricks! Why didn’t you consult me? Why 
pay a lawyer if you don’t use him?” 

“ Don’t rub it in, Harry. That’s no good 
now. Suppose, instead of being sarcastic, 
you get busy and find a way out of this 
mess!” 

“Tl be hanged if I see any,” Lloyd 
ruminated. 

“ Can’t we get an injunction?” 

“On what grounds? Everything has 
been perfectly legal. You admit the stock 
was sold with your consent. We haven’t 
a leg to stand on.” 

“Then what can I do?” 

“Do? You can’t do anything, unless 
you can find some sucker to buy your stock. 
I don’t suppose Bland will—he doesn’t need 
it. He’s got your money working for him 
without interest, because he can so run 
things as to avoid paying any dividends. 
David, you’re stung!” 

“Let’s go to the club,” said Hayes, 
“where we can sit down in quiet and 
think.” 

“ We'll see if we can figure some way to 
unload. Of course, it will mean the end 
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of the Hayes Implement Company, and of 
your connection with your father’s busi- 
ness, but perhaps we can get some salvage, 
though I confess I don’t see how. Coming 
with us, McInnes?” 

The old Scotsman had listened silently 
to the conversation, one mottled hand 
grimly rubbing his bony chin. He shook 
his head absently. 

“ Not now. I’ve a few odds and ends 
in yon desk I dinna care to leave for the 
wreckers.” 

He turned away, and the young men 
went out. Behind the closed door the 
cashier could still hear the gleeful cackle 
of Bland and his associates. 

His heart was bitter within him. Some 
plan might be devised to wring a part of 
David’s fortune from Bland, but, as Lloyd 
had said, it meant the end of the Hayes 
Implement Company and of David’s con- 
nection with it, as well as his own. Jerry 
was no spendthrift. He had all the in- 
grained canniness of the true Scot, but the 
money worried him far less than the 
thought that it was the finish of the busi- 
ness to which he had given all the years 
of his life. 

He looked about the shabby office. His 
gaze went through the window, hovered 
upon foundry and machine shop, and went 
back to the days when they had been erect- 
ed and the pride with which he and the 
elder Hayes had viewed them. The old 
buildings were doomed. Bland would 
either tear them down or let them rot away. 
David, young, foolish, but none the less a 
Hayes and his father’s son— 


VI 


Ir was much later in the afternoon when 
Jerry stiffly climbed the steps of the Algon- 
quin Club. 

“T would see Mr. Hayes, if he’s in,” 
Jerry told the doorman. 

“Wait and I'll find out,” the servant 
answered. 

McInnes, unheeding the injunction to 
wait, followed close behind the negro. 
David was seated in the far corner of the 
library, a place deserted at that hour. 

“A gentleman wants to see you, suh,” 
the servant said. 

“T can’t see any one,” returned David 
savagely. 

Over the servant’s shoulder peered Jerry, 
grim-faced and lank in his shabby black 
office clothes. 
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“TI thought maybe you wouldna be 
blithe for company,” he opined sagely, “ so 
I didna wait to see.” 

David started to his feet. His face 

showed remorse and despair. He looked 
what he undoubtedly felt himself to be—a 
discouraged, disillusioned, hopeless young 
man. 
“ Jerry!” he cried, as the servant dis- 
creetly vanished. “ Jerry, forgive me, will 
you? Can you? I’ve been sitting here 
thinking what an idiot I’ve been. I 
dreamed of being president of a giant cor- 
poration, and I’m not qualified to be office 
boy. The thing that hurts worst is what 
I’ve done to you. Of course, Bland will 
pitch you out, neck and crop. I’m young 
enough to begin somewhere else, and even- 
tually, perhaps, I'll get something out of 
the business; but you—” 

Jerry sat down gingerly in one of the 
deep leather chairs, as if distrustful of any- 
thing but a hard and solid seat. Then, 
slowly, he yielded to its soft embrace and 
slipped down into the depths, his feet 
stretched out, his bony hands at rest upon 
the arms. 

“ Oh, I dinna ken, laddy!” he said. A 
slow, shrewd smile began to spread over 
his harsh face, and his gray eyes twinkled. 
“ Maybe we willna have to wait so long. 
I have reconsidered. I have just bought a 
wee bit stock in the Southern Implement 
Corporation myself.” 

“You did?” cried David. “You 
bought—” 

“ Holton’s stock,” said Jerry calmly, and 
produced a folded paper. “ Here is the 
certeeficate, all properly indorsed. A crook 
doesn’t stay bought, Davy. Bland under- 
valued his accomplices — he took all the 
pudding and grudged them the crumbs. It 
is fair foolish to be so greedy. The notion 
came to me when I heard the salary voted 
them. I got Holton aside after the meet- 
ing, and I outbid Bland.” 

Jerry’s face grew rueful, and he shook 
his head sadly. 

“ Man, but I paid a price for this bit 
certeeficate! I had to fair founder the 
man with bank notes; but there’s no good 
to greet about that. You and I, together, 
laddy, now hold a majority of the stock. 
Ring up your friend Sim Bland and call 
anither meeting, and we'll undo some of 
the gay doings they were so blithe about. 
I'd like well to see the auld reptile’s face 
when he hears the news!” 
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XXXI 


ICHOLAS WAYNE’S reappearance 
was so unexpected that Marietta’s 
mouth fell open, and she stared with 

an effect of disapproval or annoyance. In 
her mind, his bedroom had already been 
converted into her workroom. Already it 
seemed to her that two slightly malingering 
seamstresses were in there, gossiping about 
her in whispers, and that presently she 
ought to get up and see how they were 
progressing with their tasks; and here was 
Mr. Wayne come back—without his pic- 
ture, too—looking a horrible wreck! 

He returned her stare briefly, stepped 
into the kitchen, and hung up his hat in its 
accustomed place. She noticed that he 
limped a little, although he had no stick. 
He was very white and thin, and looked 
shrunken in his shabby clothes, which hung 
on him as if he were a scarecrow fashioned 
of bean poles. 

“ Where’s my wife?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” said Marietta. 

“ Where did she go?” 

“T don’t know,” repeated Marietta. 

“Well, then, how long has she been 
gone?” 

Nicholas was getting testy. Marietta 
flicked him a sidewise glance and bent over 
her sewing. 

“Three days,” she replied briefly. 

“ What?” 

“ Three days, I said.” 

“What does this mean? What are you 
doing down here in my—my apartments? 
What do you mean, telling me my wife’s 
been gone three days? What have you 
brought your furniture down here for?” 

“ Because I’ve taken the cottage,” said 


Marietta. “ Mrs. Wayne let me keep your 
things for what she owed me, but they’re 
scarcely worth a couple of bob, you'll ad- 
mit. When you ran away and deserted 
her—” 

“T didn’t!” Nicholas shouted. 

He quivered with rage, or with some kin- 
dred emotion. Marietta sniffed audibly, 
but she was interested enough to give him 
her attention. 

“T don’t know what you call it, then— 
sneaking off in the middle of the night like 
that, without a single word to anybody, 
leaving her with the poor little baby and all, 
and taking your precious picture with you. 
I don’t know what you call it, but I know 
what I call it. And so now you’ve come 
back! Well, you haven’t got any claim on 
me, and Mrs. Wayne ain’t here, and the 
landlord’s given me the house. I can pay 
the rent, which is more than has been done 
very regular lately. When it comes to that, 
it isn’t so very much more than we paid 
you for the attic. You made a good thing 
out of us, you did!” 

Nicholas crossed over to the fireplace, 
and took up his favorite position against 
the mantel. Physical wreck that he was, 
he looked rather impressive. 

“When you’ve finished—” he said with 
painful courtesy. “ Try to remember that 
you’re not ranting at your father.” 

Marietta bit her lip, and the old sulky 
expression came back into her eyes. She 
began to sew again, furiously. 

Was it worth while telling her? Nicho- 
las tried not to sneer—tried not to feel as 
ugly as he did feel. He had never liked 
Marietta, and he did not like her now. 

He turned as Lonny’s step sounded in 
the scullery. 
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“Don’t you come in here with your 
muddy boots!” screamed Marietta. 

Nicholas looked down at his own boots, 
and then at the tracks they had made on 
her clean floor. 

“ Hello, Lonny!” he called. 

“ By all that’s powerful!” exclaimed the 
old man, craning in his head, but keeping 
his feet well on the scullery side of the door 
sill. 

“ Yes, I’m back,” said Nicholas. “ Mari- 
etta has been giving me such a pleasant 
welcome! Shall we go out into the garden 
for a talk? It’s too clean in here. Be- 
sides, I understand it isn’t my house any 
more.” 

Marietta hastily began to gather up 
Mile. Grebault’s finery. If they went into 
the garden, she would miss what they might 
be saying. It would lower her dignity to 
follow them without an invitation. 

“You can stay. Come in, dad — but 
wipe your boots. It’s about tea time, any- 


way, and it’s too damp in the garden for 
you, dad.” 

So silky was her tone that no one would 
have been surprised had she added “ dear ” 


to her solicitude for her father’s getting 
chilled in the garden. 

“ Just as you like,” Lonny said, agree- 
ably surprised. 

He attended to his feet while Marietta 
put away her dressmaking. 

“You been gone a long time,” he said, 
when he came in again. “ Over a week, 
ain’t it? We didn’t know where you’d 
gone. Mrs. Wayne was terrible upset—” 

“She wasn’t upset, neither!” snapped 
Marietta. 

Nicholas frowned at his bleary-eyed lit- 
tle friend. 

“ But, Lonny, I told you what to tell my 
wife. I knew that if I told her myself 
she’d only raise an argument, so I left it 
to you.” 

Lonny looked indescribably, pathetically 
blank. 

“ Told — me — what?” 
“ When?” 

“ Why, the night—you know—” 

“He means the night when the baby 
died, and when you sat up to all hours 
drinking,” explained the brutually frank 
Marietta. 

“What did you tell me, Mr. Wayne?” 
Lonny asked huskily. 

“T said that there was only one way I 
could think of to raise any money, and it 


he murmured. 
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had to be done.” He pointed to the empty 
wall space against which his nearly finished 
picture had rested. ‘“ Don’t you remem- 
ber what I told you?” 

Lonny coughed and shook his head. 

“’Fraid I don’t. We talked about the 
weather, I know.” 

“ That was earlier. Good God, man, do 
you mean to say my wife really thought I 
ran away and left her? Didn’t you tell 
her?” 

“He was drunk,” explained Marietta. 
“ He never remembers a thing when he’s 
drunk.” 

Lonny hung his wretched head. 

“T had a drop or two. I admit that; but 
I never get drunk.” 

“ A-a-a-h!” sneered Marietta. 
make me sick!” 

“Where is my wife?” Nicholas de- 
manded sharply. 

The Collins pair shook their heads. 
Marietta was beginning to soften toward 
the deserter. His manner had the air of 
truthfulness, and no one knew better than 
she that her father was not a responsible 
witness. 

“Mrs. Wayne had a letter from some- 
body—from London, I think it was,” Mari- 
etta said. “ She went to Mr. Chiostro’s on 
Wednesday—the day after the funeral. I 
think she was hoping you might come back, 
but you didn’t, and she was desperately 
hard up. Then she got this letter, and there 
was some money in it, and with what she 
already had she paid all the bills—even the 
doctor—and fixed it up with me about the 
cottage. Then she said there wasn’t much 
good her staying here any longer, particu- 
larly as this person, whoever it was wrote 
to her, wanted her to come over to London. 
She said she had friends there who would 
look after her. She went away on Sunday. 
She may have gone to London, but she 
wasn’t any too certain about that. She 
said that this friend, whoever it was, might 
meet her in Paris. And that’s all we know, 
Mr. Wayne. One thing is pretty certain— 
she won’t come back here. She said she 
wanted to forget the horror of it all as soon 
as ever she could. I promised to look after 
the baby’s grave. She said that if ever she 
came back, it wouldn’t be for a long, long 
time, when she’d be strong enough to bear 
it. Why didn’t you let her know? Where 
have you been all this time?” 

“In hospital,” Nicholas said vaguely. 
“TI knew a man I thought I might interest 


“ You 
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in my picture.” He spat out the word con- 
temptuously. “And I did interest him— 
to the tune of ten thousand francs. That’s 
what I got for it.” 

“You sold it unfinished?” 
asked, puzzled. 

“ Exactly. Unfinished, it proved to be 
worth ten thousand francs to me. I dare 
say I shouldn’t have got twopence for it in 
the regular way. I dare say they wouldn’t 
even have condescended to accept it for 
the Salon. As it was—well, never mind 
that. It was the only way I could get the 
money, and I’ve got it. I walked all the 
way to Paris that night—” 

“Lord love us, and you’d been to Ver- 
sailles in the afternoon!” gasped Lonny. 

“T got to this fellow’s place about six in 
the morning, and waited until ten—four 
hours more—before he could see me. After 
I got the money out of him, I started for 
home again, but by that time I was pretty 
well all in. I don’t quite know what hap- 
pened to me. I remember I went into a 


Marietta 


café to get some coffee, and the heat or 
something bowled me over. They called an 
ambulance, and took me to a hospital, and 
for a few days I was all dithery. This 


morning they let me out. I didn’t send 
word home, because I didn’t want to worry 
my wife. I told Lonny to tell her I would 
come home just as soon as I had sold the 
picture. She wouldn’t have known how 
long it was going to take me to do that, 
and it seemed wicked to add to her worries. 
I thought I’d get back in time for the fu- 
neral, as a matter of fact. I thought this 
fellow would see me earlier, and I had 
planned to taxi back, if I was lucky. I 
wish I hadn’t stopped for that coffee! I 
was feeling so groggy—you’ve no idea!” 

He swayed slightly as he finished speak- 
ing. Marietta ran to him in alarm and 
dragged him to a chair. 

“It does seem a ’orrible mix-up,” mur- 
mured Lonny. 

“You!” snapped Marietta. “I'd keep 
quiet, if I was you. You’re the one that’s 
to blame. If it hadn’t been for you—” 

“Oh, leave him alone,” Nicholas said 
wearily. ‘“ Nobody’s to blame. Like 
everything else, it just happened.” 

“Give him a cup of tea,” Lonny whis- 
pered. “ That ‘Il strengthen him; or per- 
haps a little—” 

“ Kindly keep out of my way. I’m get- 
ting the tea, and it’s all Mr. Wayne needs, 
or wants. I wonder you have the nerve to 
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show your face! I wonder you don’t go 
straight out, after this, and take the pledge! 
I wonder—” 

The rest of her wondering was lost in 
the scullery amidst a banging of plates. 

Lonny sat and blinked disconsolately. 
He felt quite as wretched as he deserved, 
or even as Marietta would have had him 
feel. 

“Tt’s too bad. I’m sorry, sir—indeed I 
am. How I could have forgotten anything 
so important beats me. It must have been 
the drink. It couldn’t be anything else. 
Where do you suppose Mrs. Wayne might 
have gone, sir?” 

Nico’s lips tightened, and his nostrils 
looked cold and pinched. He thought he 
knew quite well where Virginia had gone, 
and to whom. ‘That scoundrel Davies— 
writing to her, sending her more money! 
And if men were all alike, so were women, 
Offer them money—the one bait they sim- 
ply couldn’t resist. 

He thought of that dreadful scene, with 
the baby lying dead in the next room, when 
he had dragged out of Jinny the truth 
about her sudden wealth. He had taken 
possession of the money himself—ugh! He 
could feel it scorching him even now. He 
had thrown it on the floor, and Marietta 
had helped her to pick it up. How he had 
loathed himself for letting them do it!) 
How he had loathed himself for being so 
helpless! Z 

Then it had come to him that he could 
sell his soul—or, in other words, could find 
a purchaser for his unfinished picture, 
Well, he had done it. He had sold his soul, 
and the price was in his pockets. Ten 
thousand francs was a goodly price for one’s 
soul! 

But Jinny was gone. Well, hadn’t he 
often chafed for his bachelor freedom back 
again? Hadn’t he been dissatisfied with 
her, cruelly hurt by her strange manner of 
indifference? Now that the baby was dead, 
perhaps it was just as well things had turned 
out this way. 

Jinny could divorce him and start life 
over again with her precious Nevill Davies. 
It was all in a lifetime, and this was just 
an episode. One would forget it. He told 
himself that it didn’t hurt a bit; that he 
didn’t care; that, in fact, he was rather 
glad. She was cold and heartless, a woman 
who had moved in a dream. 

And then he seemed to see her as she had 
looked that day when Chiostro first brought 
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her to the studio, in her soft chinchilla furs, 
so warm, so radiantly lovely, so deeply 
moved to find that he was the same Nich- 
olas Wayne she had played with when they 
both were children. She had been as 
frightened and as sweet as a wild bird. From 
the very first his hands had itched to cap- 
ture her. 

Well, he had captured her for a time. 
He had broken her fluttering wings with 
the harshness of poverty; yet somehow, 
although she had rested so tamely in his 
grasp, he never seemed really to have pos- 
sessed her. 

Marietta set his tea before him, and he 
drank it in moody silence. Indeed, the si- 
lence hung heavy between all three of 
them, disturbed only by Lonny’s little 
nervous cough and loud sippings. 

After a long time, Marietta spoke. 

“You'll stop here, won’t you, Mr. 
Wayne?” she said. “ You’re quite wel- 
come, you know.” 

Nicholas shook his head. 

“No, thanks. I'll just collect a few 
things from the garage, and then I'll be off. 
My clothes will go into a bag.” 

Another silence. Then Lonny piped: 

“Where might you be going, sir, in 
case—”’ 

“I’m going to the devil!” Nicholas said 


pleasantly. 
XXXII 


- NicHoras was entirely wrong in his as- 
sumption that Virginia had flown to the 
protection of her wealthy admirer. It hap- 
pened that she did not see Nevill again 
until the spring was well advanced, and 
even then it was quite by accident. He 
had not written to her, but she had sent 
him back the fatal five hundred francs, 
with a warm note of thanks for the loan, 
and the assurance that she was not in need 
any more. 

The letter described to Nicholas by Mari- 
etta Collins had come from Mr. Duncan, 
of the American Embassy in London—the 
man whom Molly Shaw had seen when she 
went to verify the bad news about the 
O’Dares. Duncan was an old friend of 
Malcolm O’Dare’s, and one of the execu- 
tors of his will. It turned out that there 
was some money left for Virginia—enough, 
ultimately, to make an income of a few 
thousand dollars a year. Hearing from 
Molly Shaw that she was in great need, 
Duncan was arranging a quick settlement 
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of the estate, meanwhile allowing Virginia 
enough to live upon. 

She had gone across to London to see 
Bob Duncan. Being a good American, he 
strongly advised her to return to her own 
country, and at first she agreed. She even 
went to inquire about a steamship passage; 
but she came out of the office with nothing 
definitely settled, not even in her own mind. 

Her loneliness was appalling, but no one 
knew of it. Once she was strongly tempt- 
ed to call upon Molly Shaw; but there had 
never been much sympathy between them, 
and their tastes were utterly different, ex- 
cept perhaps in one thing. They were 
both very fond of Nevill. 

It was because of Nevill, really, that Vir- 
ginia decided not to visit Mrs. Shaw. Mol- 
ly would be sure to remind her of him, and 
Virginia did not feel sufficiently certain of 
herself, just now, to meet Nevill, or even 
to think about him. 

As a matter of fact, she thought about 
him very little, but Nicholas was constantly 

in her mind. At first she was bitter toward 
her husband for the heartless way in which 
he had seemed to desert her; but she inevi- 
tably softened as time went by. Virginia 
could never feel anger or bitterness for 
long; and in her thoughts of Nicaolas there 
developed a groping sort of tenderness, con- 
nected with their desperately hard life to- 
gether, and with the baby that they had 
both loved so dearly. 

At times a hazy longing to see him took 
possession of her; and it was because of 
this—in the very beginning, before she had 
quite ceased to condemn him —that she 
could not bring herself to go so far away 
that in all likelihood they would never meet 
again. Because of that feeling she returned 
to Paris and to Chiostro’s studio. That 
was late in February. 

Chiostro received her with reproaches 
and with open arms. He reminded her 
that she had undertaken to sit for his her- 
culean figure of Tranquillity, which mean- 
while—pending the fulfillment of her obli- 
gation—he had set aside. It seemed not to 
have occurred to him that she might have 
entirely ignored the obligation, that it would 
have been rather a characteristic thing for 
her to do. However, he accepted her apolo- 
gies and resumed work at once. 

She found a small furnished apartment 
close by, and lived there alone, with a serv- 
ant coming in daily to clean up. Most of 
her meals she took in the Quartier Latin 
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restaurants, always with her eye out for 
Nicholas. 

Chiostro did not know what had become 
of Wayne. He hadn’t been seen in any of 
his old haunts, nor had the river given up 
his body. He might be dead, but there 
was no record of it. Chiostro nosed about, 
to satisfy his own curiosity, but no one 
knew anything of Nicholas, alive or dead. 
He had just disappeared. The only people 
who could have furnished a possible clew 
to him were the Collinses, but they were 
not communicated with. Even they did 
not know what became of him after his 
brief reappearance in St. Cloud. 

The winter and most of the spring wore 
away. Chiostro had finished Tranquillity, 
and was working on Poetry, for which Vir- 
ginia also sat. She came four or five days 
a week, and was glad of the work, because 
it filled in her time. She was glad, too, to 
form a friendship with gray little Mme. 
Chiostro, whose existence seemed as color- 
less as her own. Sometimes they dined out 
together, for Chiostro often went to his 
club, and sometimes Mme. Chiostro would 
invite Virginia to stay for dinner at the 
studio. 


Virginia’s little flat in the Rue Léonie 
was up four flights of stairs, and none too 
comfortable or well furnished; but, as al- 
ways, she was indifferent to her surround- 
ings. It really seemed not to matter at all. 
Her hands, in their present idleness, re- 
covered their former whiteness, and she 


bought herself some decent clothes. The 
borrowed black and the enshrouding crape 
veil of the funeral had given her a strong 
aversion to mourning. It seemed to be an 
undignified way of showing respect for 
one’s dead. 

Mme. Chiostro thought otherwise, and 
often spoke feelingly of the splendid 
mourning she would order in the sad event 
of her becoming a widow. Occasionally it 
seemed to Virginia that the painter’s wife 
positively enjoyed gloating over the possi- 
bility of being obliged to order all those 
heavy crape garments. 

It was in May that Virginia and Nevill 
met again. Chiostro was giving a tea party, 
to show off some of his work, which was 
too late for the spring Salon. As usual, it 
was a crush, with caterers looking after the 
refreshments, and Mme. Chiostro seeking 
for a corner in which to sequester herself. 
Virginia had not meant to come, but half 
an hour before the first guests could be ex- 


pected, Chiostro trotted around to the Rue 
Léonie and fetched her. 

“This is all nonsense!” he stormed. 
“You know how helpless, how utterly use- 
less, mamma is on an occasion of this sort, 
and you propose calmly to leave me in the 
lurch! There should be a limit to your 
selfishness, my dear.” 

Virginia said she was afraid she would 
run into all sorts of people she had known 
in better days. They might not ask ques- 
tions, but they would revive gossip about 
her, and would be curious. That was why 
she didn’t want to come. 

Chiostro thrust her into her bedroom, 
shut the door, and bellowed through the 
keyhole: 

“Tl give you ten minutés, and no more! 
Put on that heliotrope thing, and I'll lend 
you a string of beads I bought for mamma 
twenty-five years ago. She’s got them 
somewhere. Put on your hat with the 
camellias. I never heard of such nonsense! 
You must stand up to the world, not lie 
down and invite it to kick you!” 

So Virginia attended the party, and wore 
all the things she had been ordered to put 
on, including Mme. Chiostro’s necklace of 
heavily chased gold, which was a more 
beautiful ornament than Chiostro’s simple 
description of it implied. 

Incidentally, she met Nevill again. 

It was so like that other time, that first 
time, yet so entirely different. Here again 
her own portrait was a subject of lively 
discussion, and Chiostro was the presiding 
spirit of the show. Here again were Nevill 
and she—but not as young lovers. Here 
again was Molly Shaw, younger-looking 
and more sprightly than ever, yet under- 
neath it all nervously apprehensive, keep- 
ing an anxious eye on Nevill, and working 
around to the moment when she could have 
a quiet word with Virginia. 

The two who had loved each other so 
well, and who had trampled on that love so 
ruthlessly, met timidly across their gulf of 
memories. 

Nevill hoped Virginia was well. 

After a moment’s hesitation, he hoped 
that her husband was in a satisfactory state 
of health. 

Virginia looked out of the window, and 
noticed how lovely the flowering chestnuts 
were. 

“My husband!” she repeated vaguely. 
“ Oh, I haven’t seen him for a long time. 
He went away after the baby died.” 
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He hadn’t even known that. 

“ Oh, yes,” Virginia replied. “She died 
that day—the last time I saw you.” 

“ But you didn’t tell me when you wrote 
. —when you sent back that confounded 
money!” 

“ No—lI didn’t want you to be worried 
about me.” 

He hesitated. Then he inquired: 

“ Have you—separated from Wayne?” 

Virginia shook her head. 

“ No—that is—well, I don’t know. He 
just went away. It was too much for him, 
I su 
“ The coward!” Nevill muttered. 

Virginia appeared to be turning this over 
in her mind. What was the matter with 
Nevill? Of course, he had loved her; per- 
haps he still loved her. She was used to 
that idea; but the passionate regret in his 
eyes implied more than hopeless love. 

“T’d rather not talk about Nico,” she 
said quietly. “I don’t want to misjudge 
him; and, after all, I am the only one who 
could possibly be concerned by what he 
did. It is so easy to misjudge people. He 
may be dead. Are you in Paris for long?” 

“ No—I don’t know. It depends upon 
Molly. I didn’t want to come here at all. 
Ghastly idea! But Molly is very fond of 
Paris.” 

If there was any significance in this 
speech, it was lost on Virginia. 

“ She’s staying with some friends in the 
Bois,” Nevill said. ‘“ I am at the Regina.” 

Chiostro bustled up and edged Nevill to 
one side. 

“ My dear, I have some news for you,” 
he whispered. 

“ News?” Then Virginia’s face quick- 
ened into an expression of eagerness. “ Not 
of Nico?” 

“T think so. Have you been to the 
Salon?” 

“No.” She shook her head. 

“ Neither have I, but I’m going to-mor- 
row. We'll go together. Look here!” He 
flourished a magazine somebody had just 
shown him, which had reproductions of a 
dozen or so of the pictures exhibited. 
* Look here! What do you make of that? 
As I predicted, they say it’s the picture of 
the year—Nico’s portrait of you and the 
baby; only he seems to have entered it 
under another name. You see—‘ Georges 
Lampére.’” 
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“It is Nico’s picture!” Virginia ex- 
claimed. “ Oh, I’m so glad—so glad!” 

Tears brimmed into her eyes. 

“ Franke, of the Monde Parisien, tells 
me it will make his reputation. Every- 
body’s talking about it. You and I seem 
to be the only people who haven’t heard. 
They’re full of this Georges Lampére—he’s 
keeping himself a bit of a mystery. Old 
Bensheimer, the dealer, has tried to get in 
touch with him, but according to Ben- 
sheimer he’s out of town just now. The 
address will be in the catalogue, but I can’t 
find anybody here who has one. We shall 
know to-morrow. Ah, Jinny, didn’t I tell 
you? Didn’t I predict?” 

Her eyes glowed warmly, and she seized 
Chiostro’s hands. 

“You did—oh, you did! 
I’m so glad—so glad!” 

Chiostro smiled benevolently upon her. 

“ You have a forgiving nature,” he said. 

“ No—I don’t think so. You see—” 

And once more, in her characteristic way, 
she left a sentence unfinished, her meaning 
not clear. 

“ Well, the young scoundrel will have no 
excuse after this to moan over his poverty! 
Dear me, I wonder how Nicholas Wayne 
can bear success! It won’t go to his head, 
that I’ll swear. He'll probably be gloomier 
than ever.” 

Virginia laughed light-heartedly. 

“Don’t be too hard on him. Yes, we'll 
go together and have a look at it to-morrow, 
and perhaps—” 

“ His address is in the catalogue,” Chi- 
ostro reminded her. 

“I know. That’s what I was thinking. 
I want to see him. Do you think it would 
be very dreadful if—” 

“Tf you called on your own husband?” 

“ Well, I did mean that.” 

“ He ought to come crawling on his knees 
to you,” Chiostro said angrily. 

Nevill was listening to all this, although 
he had half turned away at Chiostro’s in- 
terruption. He wanted to say something, 
but under the circumstances there was 
nothing at all to be said. 

Molly Shaw was resolutely edging her 
way toward them, being stopped now and 
again by various acquaintances. As her 
approach seemed imminent, Nevill himself 
moved off. He did it casually—a little too 
casually. 

Chiostro turned to answer a question of 
Franke, the art critic. 


Poor Nico! 











“ Yes, it’s quite true. Here, let me pre- 
sent you to Mrs. Wayne. It will make a 
great sensation. Wayne is an American— 
scarcely more than a boy. I always pre- 
dicted success for him. Next to myself, he 
will be the greatest portrait painter of our 
day.” 

They all laughed, and Franke—a small 
but distinguished-looking man with a waxed 
mustache and bright, beady eyes — bent 
low over Virginia’s hand. 

“Tt is a great honor to meet you,” he 
murmured. “ And, madame, a great honor 
has been paid you by your husband. - The 
picture is indeed marvelous. Of course, 
there is no doubt about—well, I think it 
would be just as well if you, Mrs. Wayne, 
and Fedor were to go and see it. Very 
strange! This fellow Lampére, now—one 
has heard of a Georges Lampére, but it 
may be merely a coincidence that your hus- 
band chose to sign his picture by that 
name.” 

At this point Molly Shaw reached Vir- 
ginia. Nevill was now some distance away, 
having removed himself by discreet retreats 
during Molly’s advance. She looked dis- 
appointedly in the direction of his back, 
but it was impossible to summon him with- 
out rudeness to an old lady with whom he 
appeared to be deep in conversation. 

“Oh, Virginia, I’ve been so longing to 
get to you!”’ Molly gushed prettily. “ My 
dear, you’re looking so well—so much bet- 
ter than when I last saw you! Why didn’t 
you let me know when you were in Lon- 
don? And how is that handsome husband 
of yours, and the darling babe?” 

Virginia winced. It was as she had 
feared—people were curious and interested 
about her. She didn’t want to talk about 
Nico and the baby, yet it was impossible 
to forget how kind Mrs. Shaw had been, 
taking the trouble to come all the way out 
to St. Cloud to break the sad news of the 
death of her parents. And Molly Shaw 
couldn’t help looking radiant and happy 
and beautiful. It was her habit. 

They moved nearer to the window and 
sat down on the broad sill. That saved a 
moment, and the brief interruption made 
it unnecessary for Virginia to answer any 
of Molly’s previous questions. 

“Well?” the bright little woman de- 
manded, her lips smiling, but her eyes un- 
easy. “ Aren’t you going to say anything? 
Hasn’t Nevill told you our news? Of 
course, it’s a dead secret yet, but I said he 
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might tell you. The family know, and I 
always felt that you were one of the fam- 


ily.” She laughed. “You very nearly 
were, weren’t you?” 
“Yes, nearly,” Virginia replied. It 


seemed a little indelicate of Mrs. Shaw to 
make a joke like that. “ But Nevill hasn’t 
told me anything special.” 

She wrinkled her brows, wondering just 
what it was that Nevill and she had talked 
about. It had been mostly about Nico, 
and Nevill had looked so passionately re- 
gretful, so hurt and annoyed. 

Molly pouted. 

“ That’s really too unkind of him! Per- 
haps he thought that you—that he—well, 
Nevill is a funny sort of person, anyway. 
He’s like you, Jinny dear—one never knows 
that he’s thinking. Now with me, every- 
body knows, don’t they? Jinny, Nevill and 
I are engaged to be married.” 

And now Virginia understood Nevill’s 
queerness, his moving off like that so point- 
edly, the struggle he appeared to be fight- 
ing with himself. She understood it right 
down to its very source, and an immense 
feeling of pity for Molly Shaw welled up 
in her heart. Nevill was engaged to his 
cousin, and didn’t want to be; and when 
he discovered that Nico and she were sepa- 
rated, he was filled with a burning sense of 
injustice at finding himself tied. 

“Is his engagement a blow to me?” 
thought Virginia. 

She felt thoroughly bewildered. Yes, in 
a sense, it was a blow. It had surprised 
her, and the surprise showed plainly in her 
eyes and her parted lips. 

Molly laughed nervously, and played 
with Mme. Chiostro’s gold beads, pulling 
Virginia a little toward her in a confiden- 
tial, affectionate manner. 

“ Don’t tell me you're still in love with 
him, Virginia!” she coaxed, in pretended 
consternation. 

“T shall always be fond of Nevill,” Vir- 
ginia replied. ‘“ But indeed I wish you all 
happiness. You—you couldn’t find a bet- 
ter man in all the world than Nevill!” 

Molly’s face fell into serious, anxious 
lines. 

“T know that,” she said. “I’ve cared 
for him a great many years—not in that 
way while Tom was alive, of course.” 

Virginia wondered how it could have 
made any difference, Tom being alive or 
dead. Love seemed a distressing thing in 
her own consciousness. For a brief spell 
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it had made her happy, but that was its 
ghastly way. It played about with you, 
and then it left you high and dry. 

It had been her own fault, losing Nevill. 
Even now, if she wanted to—she looked at 
him across the room—yes, she could get 
him back again if she wanted him to come. 
Mr. Duncan had tried to talk to her about 
the advisability of dissolving her marriage, 
and so had Chiostro. Everybody seemed 
to have such a poor opinion of Nico. It 
was taken for granted that she had made a 
terrible mistake in marrying him, but only 
Nevill Davies really understood why she 
had done it. 

She blessed Nevill for his insight. He 
had been so careful not to reproach her. 
And now—it was much better for him to 
marry Molly. 

A little later Virginia saw him again. 
They met at the top of the stairs, where he 
was waiting for Molly to make her fare- 
wells. It looked as if he had escaped to 
avoid another encounter with Virginia, and 
this second meeting caused him dreadful 
embarrassment. . They were quite alone for 
the moment. 

“You must think me an awful cad,” he 
blurted out, his face very pink. 

Virginia smiled kindly upon him. 

“ No, Nevill, but I do think you’re a bit 
of a fraud. My dear, please let me con- 
gratulate you!” 

“Don’t!” he said hoarsely. “I can’t 
bear to hear anything of that sort from 
you!” 

She laid a hand on his arm, and gave 
him a decisive little shake. 

“ You are being very foolish.” 

“Tf I thought for a moment that you 
still cared for me—but there’s something 
unreal about you, Virginia. I don’t know 
how to explain it. It’s as if I had just 
dreamed you.” 

“And Molly is very real, isn’t she?” 
Virginia said musingly. “ Yes, Nevill, I 
am something that you’ve dreamed, and 
it’s time you woke up.” 

She smiled again, and went quickly down 
the stairs. When she reached the bottom, 
she was very white and tired-looking, and 
there were little drawn lines about her 
mouth. 

She had left early, alone, and as unob- 
trusively as she could, because it had 
seemed impossible to wait until to-morrow 
before going to see Nico’s picture. There 
was still nearly an hour before closing time, 
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and by taking a cab she could reach the 
Grand Palais in the Champs Elysées quite 


quickly. 
XXXII 


It was amazing and very puzzling. Be- 
yond all doubt the picture was Nico’s por- 
trait of herself and the baby, scarcely 
touched since that last sitting, the day be- 
fore Christmas. It was, one might almost 
say—and some of the critics had said it— 
magnificently incomplete. There were 
some smudges of white paint, high lights, 
that did not look like Nico’s work, and the 
sterner critics had observed these. 

The catalogue called it ‘“ Maternity,” 
and the artist was set down as one Georges 
Lampére, with an address in the exclusive 
Faubourg quarter, but the picture itself 
was not signed. Virginia looked in vain 
for the rather pretentious “N. Wayne” 
which always decorated the lower right- 
hand corner of Nicholas’s work. There 
was nothing even faintly resembling a sig- 
nature to be seen. 

The galleries were nearly empty, but a 
small group lingered in the vicinity of the 
much discussed portrait. Two were evi- 
dently painters, and one was arguing furi- 
ously to—rather than with—his compan- 
ion, the latter being practically silent. Vir- 
ginia, her veil lowered, stood with her back 
to them. 

“Tt is impossible, I tell you! Lampére 
never painted a thing in his life worth hang- 
ing. Influence? Of course he’s got in- 
fluence. Isn’t his father-in-law on the 
committee? Old Rochefeld has been hurl- 
ing him at the society for years; but he 
never painted this. Money? Mon Dieu, 
you should see his studio! One day I'll 
take you. He’s bitten off more than he can 
chew this time. I hear it’s been sold for a 
hundred thousand, and the dealers will all 
be after him. Unless he’s got his ghost 
handy, he’ll be in a devil of a mess. Lam- 
pére! He never painted it, I tell you!” 

Virginia stood quite still until they had 
drifted away. Her heart was beating mad- 
ly. What did it mean? Could it be pos- 
sible that Nico was not Georges Lampére? 
Then there was fraud somewhere. 

She left the Grand Palais dazed, but 
curiously resolute. She must see this man, 
whoever he was. Chiostro said there was 
a rumor that he had left town, but that 
might not be true. She noted the address, 
which was only a short distance away. 

















Twilight was beginning to fall when she 
found the place, one of those impressive 
private residences in the fashionable quar- 
ter of Paris which are not inaptly termed 
hétels. A massive pair of bronze gates 
barred the efitrance, and a very smartly 
uniformed concierge answered her ring. 

“No, M. Lampére was not at home,” he 
said; but something in the man’s expres- 
sion informed Virginia that this was a po- 
lite fiction. 

“Will you tell him; please, that Mrs. 
Nicholas Wayne wishes to see him? I'll 
only detain him a moment. It is an im- 
portant matter.” 

The concierge asked her to write down 
her name. He would see. Possibly mon- 
sieur had returned. It was merely possi- 
ble. Meanwhile, if she would be so kind 
as to take a seat in his office— 

When he came back, it was to announce 
that somehow M. Lampére had managed 
to return unbeknown to him. He smiled, 
betraying fine teeth. Yes, monsieur would 
see madame. Would she please come this 
way? 

He led her across a paved courtyard set 
with tubs of fantastically clipped yews and 
flowering shrubs to a sumptuous entrance. 
Marble stairs, wrought bronze balustrades, 
and other elegancies proclaimed the high 
financial status of the owner of the house. 
Here a footman took charge of her—one of 
the powdered, knee-breeched tribe that still 
survives in the outposts of Parisian society. 

As she mounted the stairs in his wake, 
Virginia felt an unaccustomed anger rising 
in her breast. With each step she took the 
anger mounted, until, when the top was 
reached, she seemed on the point of boiling 
over. 

“But perhaps,” she said to herself, 
“Nico really does live here. Perhaps he 
has found a wealthy patron. Perhaps he 
is Georges Lampére.” 

She said that to quiet her anger, remind- 
ing herself sternly what she had said to 
Nevill about its being so easy to misjudge 
people. If Nico were Georges Lampére, 
then everything was all right. In the joy 
of his success she could forgive him his 
treatment of her. It would be enough to 
say: 

“Nico, I am so glad, for your sake!” 

The footman opened another pair of 
magnificent doors and announced the visi- 
tor impressively. 

It was an enormous room, apparently a 
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studio, yet very different from the rather 
barren-looking workrooms of the painters 
familiar to Virginia. There was a- north 
window, but the light from it had to filter 
through a marvelous silken Persian shawl, 
which gave the jeweled effect of stained 
glass. The parquet floor was strewn with 
costly rugs; two couches were spread with 
tiger skins; a white Polar bearskin was 
stretched before the hearth. Virginia noted 
a great carved marble fireplace; gilt and 
blue Venetian marriage chests; old mirrors 
in carved frames; a welter of indisputably 
expensive and presumably antique tables 
and tapestried chairs, and countless objets 
dart. 

For spaciousness and wealthy attention 
to detail, she had never seen a room in real 
life to equal this. Yet it was curiously fa- 
miliar. Where had she—ah, yes! On the 
cinema screen it was very familiar indeed. 
All the motion picture millionaires lived in 
places much like this. 

At first she thought she had been an- 
nounced to the furniture, for there did not 
seem to be anybody here; but suddenly a 
small, strange figure rose up from the shel- 
ter of one of the huge armchairs, and came 
cautiously to meet her. He walked slowly, 
like a distrustful cat, and indeed he bore a 
distinct resemblance to the domesticated 
feline. 

He was sleek, with a round, inquiring 
face, spiky eyebrows and mustache, full, 
pink lips, and narrowed eyes. His black 
hair fell softly and snugly back from a 
bumpy, protruding brow. It seemed to fit 
him like a fur cap. His hands were very 
white. As he came stealthily toward Vir- 
ginia, he held them behind his back, wag- 
ging them in a gentle, nervous fashion. 

“Are you M. Lampére?” she asked, 
slightly taken aback by his appearance. 

He hesitated briefly, then replied: 

“ At your service, madame.” 

“T am Mrs. Wayne, the wife of the 
painter.” 

“ Pray be seated, madame.” 

He indicated one of the chairs, but Vir- 
ginia shook her head. 

“Tt is not necessary. I have just come 
from the Grand Palais. I have seen your 
picture—” 

“ Madame is kind!” 

“ No, I’m not in the least kind. I want 
to know how you dered—how you had the 
audacity to exhibit that picture under your 
You know who I am.” 


name. 
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The little man shrugged his shoulders, 
but it was not a convincing gesture. 
“If madame would only be seated,” he 


Virginia sat down on the extreme edge 
of the chair he had offered, and her host 
seated himself opposite, crossing one knee 
over the other, and setting the tips of his 
white fingers together. 

His costume— it could only be called a 
costume—was grotesquely disturbing to her 
thoughts. The wide velvet trousers fitted 
close at the ankles above small feet clad in 
white silk hosiery and flat-heeled patent 
leather. The coat of purple silk fastened 
with a green crystal button over a flowered 
waistcoat. The flowing black tie and By- 
ronic lawn collar all tended to take her 
mind from her unpleasant errand. This 
was not a man— it was a mountebank, yet 
nevertheless it took itself seriously. 

“ As I feared, blackmail!” he said. 

“What?” cried Virginia. 

“You are here to blackmail me, I as- 
sume. Yet your husband gave me his sol- 
emn assurance that nothing of the kind 
would happen.” 

“ Did my husband agree to this? Did 
he sell you his picture on the understand- 
ing that you would exhibit it under your 
name?” 

“He did, madame. Some time ago I 
asked M. Wayne- to—er—to collaborate 
with me, and he declined. When he came 
to me with this unfinished portrait, I un- 
derstood from him that it was a case of 
urgency. His wife was starving, he said, 
and his child had died. He wanted money 
at once. I paid him well. I have his re- 
ceipt and his written guarantee that he 
would not interfere with me if I finished 
it and exhibited under my own name. If 
your husband has sent you to me—” 

“ He hasn’t,” Virginia said breathlessly. 

She was trapped! Nico had given his 
word, his guarantee. There was nothing 
at all she could do but make a more or less 
dignified exit. 

“Then why have you come, madame?” 

The cat was getting more courageous. 
Lampére glared at her. She tried to glare 
back, but it was a failure. 

“T haven’t seen my husband,” she fal- 
tered, “since he went away with the pic- 
ture. I didn’t know what he meant to do 
with it. When I heard about its being 
hung—everybody, it seems, is talking about 
it—I thought possibly that Nico had ex- 
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hibited it under another name. I wanted 
to see him. That’s really why I came here. 
Do you know where he is?” 

Lampére shook his head. 

“T haven’t seen him since that morning. 
He told me he had walked all*the way from 
St. Cloud, and he looked it. I gave him 
ten thousand francs for his picture, and—” 

“ And you’ve sold it for a hundred thou- 
sand,” Virginia said quickly. 

Instantly he was on the defensive. 

“ How do you know?” 

“ People talk,.and one hears them. Al- 
ready Fedor Chiostro has told Franke, of 
the Monde Parisien that my husband 
painted the picture. There is going to be 
trouble for you, monsieur!” 

“Mon Dieu!” The absurd little man 
sprang up, his white fingers extended like 
claws. “ But what do you mean? How 
does Chiostro know?” 

“He came to St. Cloud often while it 
was being painted. I’m sorry, M. Lam- 
pére, but I’m afraid the matter has gone 
too far, now, to be recalled. Since you 
have Nico’s guarantee, I will say nothing, 
but my very silence will hurt you. I know 
Fedor Chiostro well, and nothing will stop 
him. He had Nico’s success so much at 
heart. This afternoon, at his place, they 
were all talking about it. At the Salon I 
heard a man saying positively that he knew 
you hadn’t painted it. He said he hoped, 
for your sake, that you had your ‘ ghost’ 
handy. He also said something about in- 
fluence — that your father-in-law was on 
the committee.” 

She kept on, because her audience was 
so visibly moved. He blanched to a death- 
ly whiteness and clawed ruthlessly at his 
soft, furry hair. His pink, pouting lips 
were sucked in, his sleepy eyes bulged. 

“But this means ruin—ruin/ You 
should have told me—” 

“T am telling you.” 

“ My poor father-in-law! He is inno- 
cent, I swear. What am I to do? Chios- 
tro, Franke, all the rest of them! Could 
you make a bargain with Chiostro to keep 
silent?” 

“T doubt it. 
Virginia said. 

Hope was beating high in her heart, yet 
never had she looked more impassive, more 
quietly mysterious. Perhaps poor Nico 
was dead. It was the kindest thing to think 
of him; but at least his genius might get a 
posthumous tribute. 


Already he has spoken,” 














“What shall I do?” demanded the half 
frenzied Lampére. “ What do you suggest, 
madame? For the love of Heaven, suggest 
something!” 

“ T have thought of something,” Virginia 
said slowly; “ but perhaps—” 

“ Anything—anything! This will ruin 
not only myself, but others — those who 
trusted me. Indeed, I put work into it, 
but—” 

“ The high lights—yes, I noticed them.” 

Virginia smiled that soft, elusive smile 
of hers, which could draw hearts by a 
thread, which suggested so much of friend- 
liness, of happy confidence, yet at the same 
time raised troubled doubts and questions 
in the mind of the recipient. 

“ M. Lampére, why not make a magnifi- 
cent gesture?” she said impulsively. ‘“ Con- 
fess that you perpetrated this—this seem- 
ing fraud in order to help my husband. 
Apologize to the committee for your prank; 
but do it quickly—at once. Chiostro 
doesn’t know I’ve seen the picture. We 
were to go together to-morrow. I won’t 
tell him I was there to-day. If you are 
quick, you can get in ahead of everybody 
—of the critics, of all the people who are 
beginning to ask questions. I'll play 
straight with you. My husband’s honor is 
at stake. It can’t be helped now, and that 
—as far as I can see—is the only thing for 
you to do. Will you?” 

To her great surprise, Georges Lampére 
threw out his meager chest and thumped 
it with a soft white fist. 

“ But, madame, you have anticipated 
me!” he said grandiloquently. “I was 
only testing you. That, indeed, had been 
my intention from the first. My father- 
in-law is in my confidence. I think we 
both know genius when we see it. I never 
could paint, but at least I can appreciate 
the merits of a great artist when I see his 
work. Your husband és a genius. I saw it 
long ago. He can now come forth from his 
obscurity and take his rightful place. 
Ninety thousand francs waiting for him, 
eh? Not so bad! And more commissions 
than he can possibly fill!” 

So really simple at heart was Virginia 
that she almost believed this. She glowed 
and dimpled. Yes, Nico had come into his 
own at last! 

But where was Nico? 

She drooped apologetically. She had 
misjudged Georges Lampére. How easy it 
was to misjudge! 
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He was prepared to make his magnificent 
gesture. She could feel him already yearn- 
ing toward the telephone, impatient to say 
good-by to her, yet quite politely impa- 
tient. He asked for her address, mentioned 
the sum of ninety thousand francs again, 
begged her to remember her promise to 
keep silent, and rang for the stage footman 
to see her out. 

She went dreamily, uncertain, and more 
or less unsatisfied—indeed, very much un- 
satisfied, because of that tormenting ques- 
tion—where was Nico? 
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Grorces LaMpPéRE kept his word, be- 
cause he had to. He made his magnificent 
gesture, and Paris—that is to say, the small. 
portion of Paris directly involved and in- 


terested — shrieked with derisive delight, 


The simpler people who swallowed what 
their newspapers told them, and who knew 
art only in the abstract, accepted the story 
as gospel. 

“ This,” said these simpler ones, “ just 
proves what jealousy and intrigues go on 
in those circles. Here’s a poor devil of an 
unknown artist paints a really fine picture, 
and can only get it accepted by the Salon ~ 
through a trick. That Lampére, now—he’s 
a pretty decent sort. How sick the com- 
mittee must be feeling! It’s a good joke 
on them. Ha, ha!” 

The committee knew perfectly well that 
Georges Lampére was no joking philan- 
thropist. They knew that he had confessed 
because he was in danger of being caught; 
but they had their own integrity to protect. 
They were obliged to stand together solid- 
ly, and to accept the “ joke,” although it 
meant being cruelly laughed at and criti- 
cised. For the sake of Lampére’s father* 


in-law, an honest old man of sterling quali- . _ 


ties, they could not question the story; and 
the critics also accepted it, with their 
tongues in their cheeks. 

Georges Lampére, generous patron of 
art, had contrived to help an unknown 
painter to fame in a single day. 

Who was this fellow Nicholas Wayne? 
Above all, where was he? 

The mystery about him deepened. It 
swelled into a passionate plea to him to 
come forward and wear his laurel wreath. 
Some of the more cynical declared that his 
remaining in obscurity was merely a clever 
piece of press work; but as days went by, 
the sensation became overdue. 
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“T think,” Chiostro suggested to Vir- 
ginia, “ that really we ought to go to the 
police. If he’s alive, he would be sure to 
have heard of this, and trust Nico to show 
himself. It was what he wanted!” 

“You don’t think that Nico is dead?” 
she whispered. 

“ My dear girl, you know him as well as 
Ido. I ask you, if he were alive—” 

“T thought I knew him; but there it is 
—how do you account for his walking all 
the way to Paris that night to see Lam- 
pére and—and fix up that thing—and get- 
ting ten thousand francs? Wasn’t it too 
awfully kind of Lampére to advance him 
so much money? And then—” 

“ Nonsense!” Chiostro’s beard quivered 
with indignation. “ Now don’t pretend to 
me that you believe that yarn! That fel- 
low Lampére! Lord, how I could ever have 
forgotten who the little wretch was when 
first I heard his name? And old Roche- 
feld the biggest fool on the committee! I'll 
have nothing more to do with them after 
this. I'll found a society of my own. 
ri” 

“ Now, Papa Chiostro, what do we real- 
ly care, so long as Nico gets his reward?” 

“ Oh, I don’t care,” grumbled Chiostro; 
“ only I should have liked to see Lampére 
fairly caught, not let down easily like this. 
I’d give a good deal to know who tipped 
him off!” Fortunately Virginia’s deep 
blush passed unnoticed. “ Somebody must 
have got wind of it here that afternoon. 
It all started here, if you remember. Why, 
you and I were the only two people in the 
world, except Nico, who knew about that 
picture!” 

“ But we talked a lot, didn’t we?” mur- 
mured Virginia. ‘“ Your whole tea party 
was buzzing with it before we finished.” 

“ All the same, I can’t think who could 
have tipped Lampére off so quickly. It 
wasn’t Franke—that I'll swear. He was as 
mad as a hornet when the other papers got 
in ahead of him with the frame-up. He 
was all ready to soak Lampére and Roche- 
feld and the whole boiling of ’em. No, it 
wasn’t Franke.” 

Virginia diverted the conversation back 
to its original channel. 

“T don’t want to go to the police,” she 
said. “ If poor Nico is dead, I—I’d almost 
rather not know. I’d like to keep thinking, 
hoping, that he’s alive and well, and that 
some day—” 

Chiostro lifted her chin and looked into 
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her eyes. It was difficult to tell about him. 
Perhaps he was half in love with her, al- 
though she certainly didn’t suspect it. At 
any rate he didn’t think she suspected it. 

“'You’re fond of the boy, still?” he 
asked. “I thought it was really Davies.” 

“ Nevill is going to marry Molly Shaw,” 
Virginia replied. 

Chiostro released her. 

“You could get him away from her by 
winking.” 

“ Well, then, I shall try not to wink,” 
Virginia said solemnly. 

Chiostro laughéd. 

“You curious woman! Do you remem- 
ber, I used to ca!l you the Sphinx Maiden? 
What do you really know of love, Jinny?” 

She stared at him vaguely, her hands 
pressed to her heart. Tears filled her eyes, 
and he saw that he had hurt her, without 
in the least meaning it. 

“What do I know of love?” she repeat- 
ed. “Only a great emptiness, a great long- 
ing and loneliness. That is what I know 
of love!” 

He started toward her with an impulsive 
gesture, but at that moment little Mme. 
Chiostro glided into the room, a gray, dis- 
turbing shadow. 

“ Tea, papa?” 

“Oh, damn tea! 
mamma. Bring it at once. 
ished work for to-day.” 

The gray shadow glided out again, but 
it flung a backward glance over its shoul- 
der. Chiostro saw the glance, and for him 
the spell was slightly broken. 

“ Mamma is so useful,” he said to Vir- 
ginia. “So very punctual with her tea. 
Always on time, to the minute. Did you 
ever see anything like it? There when 
wanted, but never — h-m — never in the 
way, you’ve probably noticed.” 

“T think she finds life a little dull some- 
times,” Virginia ventured. 

“ Pooh! How’s that? And what about 
you? Don’t you find life dull? Upon my 
soul, a pretty young woman like you, liv- 
ing the way you do—it’s inhuman, Jinny! 
But you’re inhuman yourself. You’re still 
the Sphinx Maiden, and always will be. 
What do you do with yourself all the time? 
How do you spend your evenings?” 

“ Why, I manage all right,” Virginia said 
placidly. “ Dinner fills in some time. I 
generally go to the little restaurant on the 
corner near where Nico’s old studio was. 
It’s very amusing, and almost quite re- 


Yes, yes, of course, 
We have fin- 
























spectable. I’ve got acquainted with lots 
of people.” 

“What sort of people?” Chiostro asked 
quickly. 

“ Oh, mostly students, and girls who—’ 

“ Jinny, I don’t like—” 

“But they’re quite harmless, really— 
and so poor and anxious, most of them. Of 
course I can’t stand the freaks.” 

“ Well, to-night you’d better have dinner 
with me. Not a bad idea, eh?” 

“T should love it!” Virginia exclaimed. 
“ How awfully kind of you to trouble about 
me!” Then, as the gray shaddw glided in 
again, burdened with a substantial tea tray, 
she called out gayly: ““ What do you think? 
Papa Chiostro is going to take us out to 
dinner! Isn’t that splendid?” 

Chiostro made a quick grimace, and the 
shadow, in its astonishment, almost 
dropped the tray. 

“Not really?” gasped Mme. Chiostro. 
“ Why, papa, it must be ten years since—” 

“Yes, really,” Virginia interrupted. 
“He just this moment said so.” 

“ T don’t know that it’s anything to kick 
up such a shindy about,” Chiostro said 
sulkily. 

He was awfully cross with Virginia, and 
wondered if she had done it on purpose. 
It was impossible to tell—she was such a 
deep one! 

He would have liked to take her to din- 
ner, to talk cozily with her, apart from the 
everlasting studio, to find out, possibly, if 
there was anything more to her than the 
cool, unruffled surface she presented so 
easily. Mamma couldn’t really wish to 
come, yet now one couldn’t very well say 
that one hadn’t intended to invite her. He 
had meant to take Virginia to a wonderful 
place, had meant to get her to wear her 
heliotrope frock and the hat with the 
camellias, and mamma’s gold beads. Now 
any old place would do, and any old 
clothes, as far as he was concerned. 

As the tea progressed, however, Virginia 
drew him into her own sense of excitement, 
and even the little gray shadow became il- 
luminated with a curious and startling rosi- 
ness. Mamma, it seemed, intended to wear 
her gold beads herself. Virginia was most 
emphatic about calling in the hairdresser, 
and about a certain fine white lace shawl. 
Of course, it was to be a grand occasion, 
and papa would be sure to take them 
somewhere splendid. They must meet it 
accordingly. 
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“He hates cheap restaurants—don’t 


you, Papa Chiostro?” 
He muttered an affirmative and fled, 
shouting back over his shoulder that they 


were both to be ready at half past seven. 


Perhaps he would be back in time to dress, 
and perhaps he wouldn’t. 

The little gray shadow looked after him 
wistfully. 

“It almost seems as if he didn’t want to 
take us, after all,” she murmured. 


“Not a bit of it!” Virginia returned 


heartily. ‘“ That’s only his way. I'll send 
the hairdresser to you on my way home, 
and I'll hurry back as fast as ever I can 
to help you. Don’t forget the shawl!” 

“ Oh, no—I’ll get it out at once,” Mme. 


Chiostro replied, her cheerfulness restored. 2 
Virginia ran down the stairs, smiling rue- 


fully to herself. 

“ The old fraud!” she muttered. “ Sel- 
fish old pig!” 

To make quite sure that she cannot be 
misunderstood, it may be worth while to 
state that her derogatory remark was not 
directed at poor Mme. Chiostro. 
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Ir happened that Chiostro suffered a 
change of heart before the appointed hour 
of festivity arrived. 

He had gone out, pettishly annoyed with 
Virginia, with his wife, and with himself. 
Some little distance down the boulevard 
he came to a florist’s window blazing with 
all the generous wealth of spring, and here 
he halted meditatively, a finger to his puck- 
ered lips. 

In the old days one used to give flowers 
to ladies one happened to be taking out to 
dine. Was it really ten years since he had 
appeared publicly with mamma on his arm? 
They had been married nearly thirty years. 
Virginia might easily have been their 
daughter. They had never had any chil- 
dren, but often Chiostro had wished— 

He sighed, and entered the florist’s shop. 

“ Two bouquets, please, for the corsage,” 
he said pompously. “Not stingy ones, 
mind you—for my wife and daughter. I 
am taking them out to dine to-night.” 

Polite and sympathetic inquiry elicited 
that his preference was violets for the elder 
lady and camellias for the younger. No 
camellias? What was the florist about, 
that he had no camellias? 

Oh, well, then—yes, pink Malmaisons 
would do. They would have to do. Yes— 
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grudgingly—they were very pretty, ar- 
ranged flat like that, with a cardboard disk 


behind them to keep moisture off the 
bodice, and a spray or two of maidenhair 
fern. Very pretty, really! 

Were the violets quite fresh? He was 
assured that they were of a freshness un- 
equaled — gathered that morning. Mon- 
sieur would be pleased to note that the dew 
was still on them; indeed, they needed dry- 
ing a little. 

Now comes the careful and poetic wrap- 
ping in glazed paper, the presentation of 
two long pins, which the ladies will doubt- 
less appreciate; Chiostro fumbling in his 
pocket, and finding that he has only just 
enough money to pay for his gallant pur- 
chase. He will have to borrow from mam- 
ma for the dinner. Well, indeed, that she 
had been invited! 

Would she have enough? Oh, yes, he 
had given her a thousand francs for the 
housekeeping only yesterday, and she was 
sure to have enough left out of that. At 
the same time, he had better hurry back 
home and make sure. Otherwise, he must 


go across to the club and cash a check. 
Beastly bother if he had to do that! 


“A boutonniére for monsieur? No 
charge—a little present, monsieur.” 

He accepted the white carnation with its 
little spray of fern, and smiled. It remind- 
ed him of a wedding, and decided the ques- 
tion of getting into evening clothes. It was 
a long time since anybody had made Fedor 
Chiostro a present. He felt grateful, hum- 
bly touched. 

“Thank you very much,” he said, al- 
most with the effect of a stammer. 

How nice it was to be going out to 
dinner with one’s wife— and daughter! 
Would it not be an anniversary? So easy 
to make it one! 

“My daughter’s birthday,” he said, 
pausing for an instant at the door. “She 
is a very beautiful girl.” 

He loved that little florist’s shop. The 
crisp, scented parcels delighted his hands. 
Surely mamma would have enough money! 
They must have a bottle of champagne. 
His daughter’s birthday demanded that. 

Was mamma really going to have her 
hair dressed? He threw back his head and 
laughed. Some things are funny, yet de- 
lightful, too—oh, most delightful! 

And now he was not at all sorry that 
mamma was included in this little party of 
his, which had originally germinated in his 
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mind quite differently. She fitted into the 
family picture. It was indeed a picture. 
His romantic lie to the florist had set the 
scene. 

Indeed, they would dine well, and at the 
restaurant he had first thought of, even if 
it did entail a hurried drive across the river 
to cash a check; but surely, of a whole 
thousand francs, mamma would have 
enough left. 

He panted up the stairs like an overfed 
schoolboy. 

“Mamma! Mamma!” 

Mme. Chiostro, at that moment, was se- 
questered with a handsome young man 
from the hairdressing establishment. Her 
husband burst in upon them, and was sud- 
denly conscious of fierce jealousy. 

A man in mamma’s room, behaving very 
familiarly indeed! He was patting and 
coaxing the thin gray locks into a coiffure 
of astonishing fullness and beauty; thrust- 
ing a mirror into her hands, and entreating 
her to admire the back view; standing off 
with an air of rapture while she did so, lost 
in ecstasy at the vision she presented; and 
finally calling upon monsieur to pass an 
opinion. 

“H-m!” said Chiostro. ‘“ Well, there 
doesn’t seem to be anything more to be 
done to it, does there? Oh, yes, very fine 
indeed! Pay him, mamma. I must change 
my clothes, and I do not care to have an 
audience.” 

The hairdresser gathered together the 
tools of his trade, was paid and handsome- 
ly tipped by Mme. Chiostro, and took him- 
self off with charming tact. 

“Such a good-looking young — 
gushed Mme. Chiostro. “So pleasant, yet 
so capable! He told me such a lot of in- 
teresting things about people in this neigh- 
borhood. It seems that beautiful young 
English girl we are always meeting in the 
gardens, with her big dog, is the second 
wife of old Professor Lorenz. The way 
they happened to get acquainted is a most 
romantic story.” 

What on earth had come over mamma? 
Chiostro hadn’t known such an unloosen- 
ing of her tongue in years. Grumpily, a 
little shyly, he presented the bouquet of 
violets. When she blushed and kissed him, 
he felt ashamed—of he knew not what. 

He began to grumble about his clothes, 
which for once in a married lifetime she 
had forgotten to lay out. While she was 
flying around, rectifying her remissness, he 











satisfied himself that she had plenty of 
money for their party. He also told her 
about his lie to the florist. She paused, 
holding his dress shirt in so fierce a grip 
that its stiff bosom crackled indignantly. 

“ Oh, papa!” she quavered. “I thought 
—I was afraid—but our daughter! Yes, it 
will be nice to pretend that Jinny is our 
daughter. I didn’t know you thought of 
her like that. It’s a very pleasant thought. 
She has been so nice to me, and I love her!” 

Chiostro occupied himself in silence with 
his dressing. He still felt a little ashamed, 
but not exactly because his old wife had 
kissed him. 

Now that he troubled to look at her, 
mamma didn’t seem so old, either. Her 
wonderful coiffure made a different woman 
of her. She held herself more erect because 
of it—or because of the hairdresser’s com- 
pliments; and she was bubbling with her 
pleasure over the violets. 

“You are more handsome,” she said 
suddenly, without any particular context. 

Chiostro, occupied with his red ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor, on which there ap- 
peared to be a speck of something, was 
surprised. 

“More handsome than whom?” he 
asked. 

“Than the young man from the hair- 
dresser’s,”” Mme. Chiostro replied, smiling 
warmly upon him. 

“T hope so,” he said curtly. “TI shall 
have to watch her!” he thought. “ She is 
only fifty-three. One never knows. There 
is no fool like a middle-aged—” 

There he stopped and laughed softly. 
No fool like a middle-aged woman, or 
should it be a middle-aged man? 

“Why are you laughing?” asked Mme. 
Chiostro, who was back at the dressing ta- 
ble now, still entranced with her own vi- 
sion, and occupied in dredging her face 
with powder. 

“ Because I am so happy,” Chiostro con- 
fessed. “ Hark! I think I hear some one.” 
He poked his head into the studio. “ Hel- 
lo, ready in a minute! It’s Jinny, mam- 
ma. Do make haste! I am ravenous.” 

Such a delightful evening as they had! 
Yes, Chiostro was happy, and for more than 
one reason. He had just experienced a 
very narrow escape from a peril that had 
threatened him more or less during the 
whole of his career—the peril of falling un- 
lawfully in love. Sometimes—but this haa 
been the narrowest escape of them all. 
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Even now he could not look at Virginia 
without secretly worshiping her. He told 
himself that he loved her as an artist loves. 
That is something different from the way 
of an ordinary man, but it has its points 
of resemblance to the more human variety. 
Now Virginia was his daughter, and that 
was safe enough. They told her about the 
little joke, and she joined in it. For some 
time past she had addressed them privately 
by the familiar names of “ papa 
“mamma,” but now she did it publicly, 
before the waiter in the restaurant, and for 
those who sat at adjacent tables to hear. 
She looked so wistfully sweet in the soft 
colors of spring, with the pink Malmaisons 
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pinned at her breast, and the wide, shadowy 3 


hat with its wreath of white camellias. 

“She shall have my gold beads,” said 
Mme. Chiostro, who felt very selfish in 
wearing them herself. “It is our adoption 
gift!” 

Being sentimentally flushed with cham- 
pagne, she insisted upon the presentation 
taking place then and there. 

“ And we will leave her our money,” 
Chiostro contributed, forgetting for the mo- 
ment that in all probability there would be 
very little money to leave. 

“ All of it,” his wife agreed. 

But privately Chiostro thought: 

“ Jinny mustn’t sit to me any more. She 
is too beautiful, and while I am an artist— 
first, always, an artist—I am also human.” 

She had enough to live on now, and the 
loss of the sittings would be his, not hers; 
but he hoped she wouldn’t sit to anybody 
else. She was too beautiful, too alluring, 
and men would always want her. They 
couldn’t help themselves, poor devils! 

It only bewildered Jinny, who apparent- 
ly wanted nothing at all but to be left alone 
in that strange world of dreams where she 
dwelt so insecurely. She knew love as a 
loneliness, as an emptiness of the hearth— 
a dangerous creed to expound to an audi- 
ence of the opposite sex. Who could have 
withstood that simple appeal? 

No, Chiostro didn’t feel that he blamed 
himself; and it needed but little reflection 


to see that he didn’t blame Virginia. She ~ 


had done nothing, except to sidetrack him; 
and she had done that so innocently that 
by now he was quite certain that it wasn’t 
on purpose, and that he needn’t show any 
resentment. 

After their excellent dinner they emerged 
from the restaurant, walking abreast, Chi- 
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ostro in the middle with a lady on either 
arm. The night was warm and inviting— 
a Parisian night in late spring, with the 
scent of lime trees in blossom, with lights 
and laughter, with reckless motors speed- 
ing over the glassy asphalt, with a pleasant 
jostling of people on the sidewalks, with 
the outdoor cafés crowded, with newsboys 
shouting, with the looming Eiffel Tower 
threaded with lights, with the flower women 
offering their wares, with the river lapping 
and gurgling against the bridges, dark and 
mysterious, with a hoarse hoot here and 
there and a red or green light to mark the 
trail of a boat. 

Mme. Chiostro didn’t want to go home. 
None of them did. They went to a café 
chantant where the stage was in the open 
air, and they sat at a Ifttle table in a garden 
and ordered coffee and sirups. 

Above and about them was the glow and 
murmur of Paris, the indescribable radi- 
ance and whisper of that enchanted city 
where night can be more beautiful than 
anywhere else in the world—more beauti- 
ful and innocent. There might also be 


ugliness, but one can only see through one’s 
own heart and eyes, and to-night for the 


Chiostros and Virginia Wayne there was 
nothing to be seen but beauty. 

They were silent now—partly to listen 
to the music, and partly through pleasant 
lassitude. Chiostro was wondering why he 
hadn’t thought of taking mamma and 
Jinny out to dinner before. in the future 
they must have more of these family ex- 
cursions. It was dull for mamma to be 
cooped up at home all the time, and dan- 
gerous for Jinny to go off to restaurants by 
herself and to make undesirable acquaint- 
ances there. 

Yes, he must look after them better in 
the future. Unaware that Virginia had 
privately forestalled the description, he 
called himself an old pig. 

Mme. Chiostro’s reflections were simple, 
and devoid of morbid self-condemnation. 
She was occupied in making quite sure that 
she was still alive. It might be that one 
died and went to heaven without knowing 
it, and she wanted so much to be alive, to 
be able to say, when she did die, that life 
on this earth had been worth the effort. 

Under cover of the velvety darkness, 
some one took her meager little paw and 
enfolded it in a friendly pressure. Her 
heart bumped up into her throat—papa to 
do a thing like that! She began to tremble. 
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In an effort to dissemble her emotion, she 
asked for another raspberry sirup. 

Virginia sat a little apart from the other 
two, with her eyes fixed on the stage, where 
a family of zither players in pink tights and 
tinsel were dispensing ancient harmonies. 
Nobody paid much attention to them, but 
they kept on in a businesslike way. Only 
a few minutes more, and the flappy little 
curtain would go down for the last time. 

Even Virginia, for all of her attentive 
gaze, did not see or hear the performers. 
Her mental vision was elsewhere, groping 
painfully through episode after episode that 
had led her finally to this garden, and next 
would lead her—whither? She realized 
that she could not sit to Papa Chiostro any 
more. Now that that was over, her days 
would be emptier than ever. 

Nevill? She shook her head sadly, puz- 
zled and grieved at the instability of what 
one has believed to be love. She had loved 
Nevill deeply and truly, but that was be- 
fore she knew anything about life at all. 
She would have been happy had she mar- 
ried him, had Nicholas Wayne remained 
the improbable dream of her disturbed 
childhood. 

Yes, she would have been very happy 
with Nevill. Their life together would have 
been ideal; but now it seemed to her that 
while life in some tranquil aspects can be 
conceived as ideal, love never is, and there- 
fore ideality in life is impossible, since no 
life can be complete without love. 

This confused thinking was tiresome. It 
led nowhere. One must begin at the begin- 
ning again; and the beginning was the 
cherry tree swing. That had always been 
clear. And the end was out there in St. 
Cloud, under a tiny mound of earth in the 
churchyard. 

To-morrow she would go out to St. Cloud 
and see Lonny and Marietta again—and 
the little mound in the churchyard. She 
must pay all three a visit. She must take 
flowers with her. 

The zither players were warming up 
spiritedly to “ Poet and Peasant ” by way 
of farewell. Chiostro ordered his bill, and 
Virginia, vaguely aware that a move was 
contemplated, twisted about to see what 
she had done with her gloves. Was she 
sitting on them? Were they on the ground, 
or at the back of her chair? 

She got up, and then for a second she 
stood quite still, her hands pressed to her 
heart, as always when she was stirred deep- 
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ly by emotion. Under the wide-brimmed 
hat her face gleamed like a white flower. 

She forgot her gloves, forgot the Chios- 
tros, the people on the stage, the garden, 
everything. Rapidly she walked off across 
the dew-drenched grass. 

Chiostro started up and was about to 

call after her, but his wife jerked at his 
arm. 
“Look!” Mme. Chiostro whispered 
hoarsely. “It’s Nicholas Wayne, come 
back! No, papa, we must leave them 
alone. She'll be all right. Jinny can take 
care of herself.” 

“ But—but—” Chiostro began to splut- 
ter in confusion. 

It was a tremendous surprise, Nicholas 
Wayne sitting there by himself, not more 
than ten yards away—Nico in the flesh, 
when most people were convinced that he 
was dead or a myth. Did he know what 
had happened, that he was famous? He 
couldn’t help knowing, if ever he looked at 
a newspaper or met a living soul whom he 
knew or who knew him. Yet one would 
like to ask him. 


“No! No!” The hand on Chiostro’s 


arm was preposterously possessive now. 


When had mamma ever dared to hold him 
like that, to dictate? “No! No!” she 
was saying. “ You must not go. I know 
what’s in your mind. Neither Nico nor 
Jinny cares a fig about that now. She’s 
forgotten us, papa. She doesn’t know 
we're here. Jinny’s strange sometimes!” 

“ You don’t need to tell me that,” Chi- 
ostro fumed. ‘“ Anything’s strange that 
one doesn’t understand,” he added. 
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Ir was undeniably true that Virginia had 
forgotten them. She forgot them complete- 
ly, absolutely, in that moment of setting 
eyes upon Nicholas. 

She saw him sitting there, forlornly de- 
tached from everything but herself, as it 
seemed; and his detachment isolated her 
with him. He had been watching her this 
long time, while she had sat gazing in ap- 
parent absorption at the pink tights and 
the zithers. 

“Nico!” she said softly. 

‘ He stared at her, then hastily got to his 
eet. 

He was so absurd, Nico, in this act of 
perfunctory politeness! He thrust forward 
one of the little iron chairs. 

“ Won’t you sit down?” 


Virginia laughed as she accepted the a 


terse invitation. 

“ You’re just the same!” she said. “TI 
won’t believe that you ran away and left 
me. For a little while I did believe it, and 
it was very unjust of me. No—you’re not 
the same. Don’t mind if I look at you— 
if I stare. I’ve been so—so famished!” 
She hitched her chair nearer to his. “ With 
these lights it’s not easy to see; but aren’t 
you tanned, Nico, and haven’t you more 
flesh on your bones? It seems to me—” 

“ And it seems to me that you’re looking 
very well, too,” Nicholas cut in. “ You’ve 
—prospered.” 

She sobered down, resting her elbows on 
the table, and regarding him steadily. 

“There was something for me from 
father’s estate,” she said. “If you had 
only have waited a few days, everything 
would have been all right. Mr. Duncan 
wrote to me, and I went over to London 
and saw him. Oh, Nico, he was so kind!” 

When had Nicholas known Jinny with- 
out that word “kind” on her lips? It 
brought back familiar memories. Accord- 
ing to her, everybody was kind—even Mari- 
etta Collins, who had betrayed her. 

“ Marietta told me you had received a 
letter with money in it. I thought—” 

“Marietta? When did you see her? 
Oh, Nico, tell me!” 

Across the little iron table they reached 
out their hands to each other and spoke to- 
gether incoherently. The Chiostros, the 
gardens, Paris itself, faded away. They 
were alone in a world of their own—a 
queer, disjointed world flooded with broken 
sentences, with words that fell abruptly, 
only to be caught up and flung back. They 
groped about together, seeking to establish 
in their minds the common ground on which 
it seemed they really stood. 

“T went out to St. Cloud as soon as I 
was able. Oh, Jinny, did you think I’d run 
away and—and left you like that?” 

“T didn’t know. What could I think?” 

“T remember. Lonny was to blame. I 
gave him a message for you, but he was 
drunk, and forgot it. I went to Paris to 
sell my picture, and then something hap- 
pened to me.” 

He told her about that. 

“When I heard of your going to Lon- 
don, and of the letter they said had come 
for you—well, I thought—” 

“That Nevill had sent -it, I suppose,” 
Virginia cut in. 
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“ Yes, I did.” 
“Tt was from Mr. Duncan, about poor 
father’s estate. If only you had waited, 
Nico!” 

“Waited? But—” 

“I’m sorry, dear. Of course, you were 
ill, in the hospital. Oh, my poor Nico!” 

“TI was a fool. I ought to have gone to 
Chiostro. He could have told me where to 
find you; but I thought—how could I help 
it—that you didn’t want me.” 

“Where have you been all this time?” 

“In Italy. I had that little bit of 
money. I wandered about, trying to paint 
—trying to forget things. I thought that 
I was free—free of you, Jinny—and that 
it was my big chance; but I wasn’t free. 
It was you, you, all the time. You got be- 
tween me and what I was trying to do.” 

“ Nico—I?” 

“Yes, you. I shall never do anything 
now. It’s finished. When I sold that pic- 
ture, I was done. I sold my soul. It all 
ended then.” 

“Nico!” She had almost forgotten that 
he was famous. She tried to tell him. 
“Nico, ninety thousand francs — 
Lampére — he was rather kind about it. 
Haven’t you seen the newspapers?” 

“The newspapers? Georges Lampére? 
No, what has happened? I only got back 
to Paris this evening.” 

“ Nico, it’s the most wonderful thing! 
Perhaps I’m a little to blame. You see, I 
didn’t know you had sold him the picture 
with permission to exhibit it as his own. 
Chiostro talked, and I talked, and all the 
critics began to gossip, and I thought you 
were Georges Lampére; so I went to see 
him. Papa Chiostro doesn’t know I went 
to see him, and you mustn’t tell, because I 
promised Lampére—” 

“Wait a minute! 
Nicholas exclaimed. 

“Ninety thousand francs waiting for 
you, Nico! He sold it for a hundred thou- 
THE 


Wait a minute!” 
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sand, and all the dealers are falling over 
one another to get hold of you. Nico, your 
fortune is made—” 

“Wait a minute! I don’t understand. 
What has Lampére done?” 

“Confessed! Well, not exactly that. 
We're pretending that it was a put-up job 
to get you in on the ground floor, don’t 
you see? That he was to enter it under his 
own name, and then announce that it was 
your work; but some of the critics don’t 
believe it, and poor M. Lampére has been 
having rather a bad time.” 

“Good Lord, do you mean to say—” 

“That you’re famous, Nico—honestly, 
you are! Don’t you believe me? Papa 
Chiostro will tell you. Where are they? 
Why, they were here only a minute or two 
ago!” 

Virginia had just remembered the Chi- 
ostros. Was it only a minute ago? They 
were not to be seen. The waiters were be- 
ginning to stack up the iron chairs, most of 
the lights were out, and the stage was for- 
lornly dark and empty. 

Virginia and her husband turned to leave 
the gardens. 

“ T’ve got a little flat in the Rue Léonie,” 
Virginia said. “It’s rather poky, and up 
four flights of stairs; but now that you’ve 
come back, and we’re so rich—” 

“ Yes, we'll change that,” Nicholas said 
proudly. 

An open horse-drawn cab crawled along 
the curb, and the driver hailed them. They 
went over the rough cobbles of a narrow 
side street into the long Boulevard St. Mi- 
chel, and finally turned into another side 
street. The drive passed quickly, with the 
night air caressing their faces, their hands 
touching softly, the warm contact of shoul- 
der to shoulder. 

In the darkness, as they climbed the 
stairs, Virginia clung to his arm. 

“Oh, Nico, I do love you!” she whis- 
pered. “I’m so glad you’ve come back!” 
END 














THE LOVER’S DREAM 


To see your face, still scarcely seen, 
A thousand years were but an hour; 






Just to hold it in my hands— 
To hold and watch it like a flower, 


To touch your hair in woven bands, 
To walk as one in Paradise 
Hushedly within your eyes! 
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